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A tablespoonful to a blouse. 
The wonderful flakes melt 
instantly — whisk into @ 
creamy lather 


Blankets come from the 
pure Lux suds soft and 
white and woolly — not 
a thread shrunken 


For crepe de Chine, Georgett. 
or washable satin blouses, try 
lukewarm Lux suds. Sheerest 
chiffons come from them like new. 


A sakedal ew Product 


Worit shrink woolens! Wont turn silks yellow! Wont injure even chiffons! 


OT HING like it has ever been made 

anywhere. Even in looks Lux is 

entirely different from anything you have 
ever seen. 

Pour boiling or very hot water over 
the flakes, whisk into a lather, and in- 
stantly you get just the rich lather you 
have always wanted. 

These flakes won’t hurt any fibre, 
whether cotton, silk or wool! They are 
thin, delicate, pure, actually transparent. 


Why soap for fine laundering 
should be in flakes 


Soap in cake form is very hard on 
sheer fabrics, silks and woolens. 

Rubbing the cake soap directly on the 
fabric makes woolens shrink, turns silks 
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yellow and spoils the lustre, breaks deli- 
cate threads and coarsens any fibre. 

But with Lux there is no rubbing to 
get the dirt out. No rubbing to get the 
soap out. 


Lux is unequaled for 


Children’s dresses 
Lace curtains Georgette and Crepe 


Flannels Fine laces 
Sweaters 
Blankets Chiffons 

Chinchilla coats Fine hosiery 
Babies’ clothes White spats 


de Chine blouses 
Silk underwear 
Washable gloves 


Try Lux on your most precious be- 
longings. See them come from their 
cleansing just like new. 


Your woolens need not shrink 


All of your woolens can be washed 
with Lux and come out soft and fleecy— 
just as they were when they were new. 
Try Lux on just one woolen article. 
Wash it the Lux way, with Aot water. 


Lux is so pure it will not harm any- 
thing that water alone will not injure 


Write for free booklet and simple Lux directions 
for laundering. Learn how easy it is to launder per- 
fectly the most delicate fabrics. 

Order Lux today from your grocer, druggist or 
department store. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. E-1, Cam- 
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You Are Lucky 

if your copy of Goop HouseKEEPING 
reaches you on the 29th of the month. 
Owing to the present congested condition 
of the railways, delays in the operating of 
mail-trains are inevitable. Therefore, if 
next month’s magazine does not reach 
you on time, do not assume that it has 
been lost in transit. Please put off writing 
us for a few days, and then you will prob- 
ably not have to write. We and the print- 
ers and the railroads are all doing our best. 


Par One Hundred 

It’s surprising, the vogue of golf. Every- 
body makes fun of the game until he—or 
she—tries it, and then there’s another 
convert. And if you poke fun at him—or 
her—it’s like water on a duck’s back. 
So if you want anything of a golfer—or a 
golfess—play the game. ‘That’s what 
John Cobb did—John Cobb, born of poor 
but honest parents—when he wanted 
something that millionaire old Caleb 
Preston possessed. No, it wasn’t money. 


That wouldn’t make it a love story, 


though it would still be a mighty good 
golf story. New author—Arthur Crabb. 


Unavoidably Detained 

“The Magic Child,” by Miriam Finn 
Scott, which was originally scheduled 
for this issue. Ready next month. 


It Sounds Incredible 


Offhand you won’t believe that it costs 
more to feed the insects of the United 
States than its twenty-odd million school 
children, but the statement is vouched 
for by men who know. If we could get 
rid of the insects think of the dent we 
might make in the cost of living and still 
have a goodly bit of food left for our Allies! 
We know what to do with the insects, but 
we shall keep the secret till next month. 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 

Our food problem for this year is a two- 

fold one, to produce the food and to pre- 

serve it for future use. Last year we 
rushed into our gardens and planted 
promiscuously and without thought of 
what we were to do with what we grew. 

with the result that thousands of tons of 
foodstuffs spoiled and tens of thousands 
of us became disappointed. Now, we must 
forget our failures of last year and grow 
even more food this year, but we must get 
together and arrange to take care of every 
last thing we grow. Some communities 
know how to do it. We may all be as wise 
as they if we read ‘‘Conservation by Co- 
operation,” by Lewis and Mary Theiss. 
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HO is God?” 

They were silent again. It 
was as though the sudden 
question had touched some- 
thing vital in all three of the German 
schoolboys who had been boasting that 
“Germans are not afraid of any one 
except God—Bismarck said so.”’ 

Finally .Von Prutwitz answered. ‘TI 
don’t know. I don’t believe any one does. 
Of course there’s nothing in all that Bible 
stuff. No one believes in that now—not 
even old Kleister. He hardly pretends to. 
He has to stick to his screw like every one 
else. He knows it’s all a fairy-story. He 
said as much.” 

‘“You mean—he doesn’t believe in God 

-or—or in Christ?” 

Von Prutwitz lifted his proud young 
head with a laugh. ‘“‘Why, he hates 
Christ. You can hear it in his voice. He 
hates all that talk about humility and for- 
giveness and submission. And he’s right, 
too. It’s all rot and hum- 
bug. We aren’t humble— 
and humility is sickly any- 
how—and we forgive just 
as much or as little as we 
feel inclined. And submis- 
sion is cowardly. No man 
who is a man submits unless 
he’s got to. We despise 
men who give in. You look 
round you, and you'll see 
that’s true. It’s been two 
thousand years of humbug. 
And some of us have got to 
go on pretending because 
it’s an easy way of making 
a living—like. Kleister.” 

“Don’t you believe in 
anything, Prutwitz?” Hel- 
mut asked shyly. 

The boy did not answer 
for a minute. “I’m _ not 
certain yet. One has to 
work these things out for 
oneself or it’s no good. Per- 
haps it’s as some people 
say—God is just everything 

-what we call life—the 
trees and animals and earth 
-and us. Where we’re sit- 
ting now perhaps some Ger- 
man died thousands of years 
ago. Perhaps this handful 
of dirt is—is him. When I am buried 
on a battle-field, I shall become dust like 
that, too. Perhaps that’s being immortal. 
So when we are fighting for our country, 
it’s fighting for God—our God.” 

“Then there are ever so many gods in 
the world?” 

“Our God is the greatest,” Prutwitz 
answered. “‘We must make him God of 
gods.” He leaped up and tossed his cap 
into the air. ‘Long life to our dear Lord 
God!” he shouted. 

“T don’t think I want 
God,” Helmut brooded. 
having a God one hates. And God must 
be a beast. Think of the en he 
creates. But perhaps there isn’t a God 
at all,” he consoled, with a tone of 
carelessness. 

“Then it doesn’t matter what happens,” 
Schultz answered. “It doesn’t matter 
what one does—it’s just a handful of 
earth——”’ 

“German earth,” 
“That matters!” 
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Prutwitz cried out. 
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\ E have quoted the preceding from a 

story of a German schoolboy— 
written by a young woman who lived in 
Germany, in a German home, for eight 
years previous to the beginning of the war 
in 1914—because it is important that as 
we meet the armies of Germany we should 
understand what has been drilled into the 
minds and hearts of the men of those 
armies. All the broken treaties, all the 
hellish atrocities and the slaughter of non- 
combatants, all the reckless devotion to 
their war lords, are explained in this 
glimpse into the way the German people 
are trained, into the way even their school- 
boys think. We are fighting a soulless, 
Godless machine; the sooner we realize it 
the better. We must not expect Germany 
to give up until she has to; until she real- 
izes that her “two thousand years of 
humbug” have been to others two thou- 
sand years of faith, and that faith is 
stronger than doubt, she will try by every 
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means, both fair and foul, to make her 
God ‘“‘the God of gods.” Let’s not count 
on a short war. We may make it short 
by preparing for a long and a hard one— 
especially by preparing to hit hard our- 
selves. It is the only safe thing to do— 
as it is the only A -erican thing to do. 


Keep -_our Liberty Bonds 
‘i ie government 


expects you to do 

more than buy Liberty Bonds; it 
expects you to keep them. The opinion 
is widely held that, having purchased the 
bonds, one is free to do as one pleases 
with them. Which is true, but is not the 
whole truth; for we are buying Liberty 
Bonds primarily as a duty, and we are 
doing less than our duty when we sub- 
scribe for bonds and then pass them on at 
a discount. The Treasury officials have 
done all in their power to discourage the 
commercial use of the bonds, and while 
some financial experts have disagreed 
with them, it is nevertheless good citizen- 
ship as well as good business to hold on 


Mary R. Kitchen and 
Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Conservation by Cooperation Lewis and Mary Theiss 
Good Housekeeping Institute Edited by Mildred Maddocks 
Edited by Helen Koues 


as to 


to the bonds we have and to keep on 
buying more and more of them. We will 
never find anything safer as a security; 
we will find few things that bring a better 
return in dollars and cents, and nothing 
that equals them in making war service 
universal. Only one or two in a hundred 
of us can offer our lives to our country; 
we can all serve her in an equally neces- 
sary way by buying bonds. ‘Equally 
necessary”’—yes, but pitifully small by 
comparison, though we load ourselves 
with all the bonds we can carry. For we 
still have our homes, our loved ones, our 
incomes, our future; they have offered 
their all, and of many of them all will be 
taken. If you have bought one bond, 
buy another; if five, buy ten. The loan 
must go “over the top” a mighty success; 
into the safekeeping places of twenty 
million free men and women should go 
these pledges of a free land which has 
committed itself to the righting of a great 
wrong, to the noblest en- 
terprise ever undertaken by 
a nation. Do your best. 


Help Us, Hoover 


HE mere announcement 

that the government 
wished us to conserve one 
food by using another has 
almost without exception 
been sufficient to start - the 
price of the recommended 
food climbing, with the re- 
sult that it was cheaper to 
use the food that was 
scarce. Meats are as cheap 
as fish, corn-meal rivals 
wheat flour in price and is 
harder to get. And so it 
goes. All of which is rather 
good evidence that we need 
a food law with teeth close 
enough together to catch 
the dealers and not only the 
consumers. The American 
people are getting heartily 
out of sympathy with a sys- 
tem that never runs at cross 
currents with the privileges 
and profits of the dealers in 
the necessities of life. Dur- 
ing the extreme sugar short- 
age no reduction in the 
wares of candy shops could be discovered, 
but householders were compelled to scheme 
and plead to get one or two pounds of 
sugar a week. 

But these are bygones. What concerns 
us now is this: We a-e at the threshold of 
what should be the greatest period of 
activity the soil of America has ever known. 
We must raise food and yet more food if 
democracy is to overcome autocracy. But 
having produced the food we must contrive 
to keep it for next winter’s use. This we 
shall not be able to do if there is permitted 
to be a shortage—either manipulated or 
actual—of sugar, or containers or both, 
They who administer our food _ affairs 
should do it with even-handed justice, and 
even now they should be preparing a nation- 
wide cooperation with the producers of 
foods. The hopes of these are still high, 
their purposes still strong, despite last 
year’s many discouragements. This is the 
crucial time; the ability of*our administra- 
tors will be gaged by how they meet it. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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Decoration by -“Franklin Booth 


OW wide the scented lilies break, 
And clear the Easter songs awake, 
This Easter Day for Jesus’ sake. 


The saints in their bright windows glow, 
And to and from communion slow 
The quiet women come and go, 


Hearing the choir’s boy-voices sing 
Their carols, sharp-remembering 
Lads young as they, one near-by spring— 


Lads ringed today by fire and steel 
So deep that scarce their thoughts may feel 
This quiet church where women kneel. 


Within the windows’ painted pride 
Christ and His saints stand glorified, 
Their strife long ceased this Eastertide. 











The strong young saints stand tall arow, 
Glad with the glory that they know— 
Their mothers’ grief passed long ago: 


Yet they, with their bright robes outspread, 
And our young sons where fields run red, 
They are one army, quick and dead. 
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rivals 
and is Christ, Whom the grave gave back to reign, 
Whose mother prays no more in pain, 

Give us our sons back safe again! 
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ELLER SILLMAN, JUNIOR, 
was so unfortunate as to be re- 
garded with displeasure by his 
father for two reasons. His 
first major fault was the possession of 
too much virtue; his second, a mental 
attitude that lent itself readily to the 
pursuit of exhaustive knowledge about 
inconsequential things and did not lend 
itself at all to the pursuit of legal tender. 

Julia Nestle, on the contrary, regarded 
these two matters not as faults, but as 
peccadilloes. In fact, she approved of 
Teller, Junior, so emphatically that when 
she saw he was very much in love with her 
without the least knowing what was the 
matter with himself; and when he asked 
her if she thought he was coming down 
with something, she took modest but effi- 
cient measures to show him the nature of 
his malady. 

There is this to be said for Teller: when 
he discovered a call for action he could 
act promptly, not to say abruptly. He 
gathered Julia into his arms with a clumsi- 
ness that’ did not mar his sincerity, and, 
uttering no preliminaries whatever, made 
the bare but determined statement, 
‘“We’re.going to be married.” 

“It’s. usual,”’-said Julia, ‘“‘for a young 
man to say something or other about love.” 

“Eh?” said Teller. 

“Before he asks a girl to marry him.” 

Teller considered. ‘‘Love,” he said in 
his best scholastic manner, ‘‘is an emotion 
or state of the human affection devised by 
nature—doubtless evolved—for biological 
reasons. Upon it may be said to rest the 
structure of our present civilization, which 
is built up around the monogamous family 
group——” 

She interrupted, “I didn’t mean a 
lecture on love. Just now I’m not in- 
terested in civilization or monogamy or 
evolution. I want to hear about me. Like 
this: If I were a young man asking you 
to marry me, I'd say: ‘I love you. I love 
you. I love you.’ Like that. A great 
many times.” 

“Oh,” said Teller helplessly. “I do. 
Of course I do. As a matter of fact, you 
know I do. One doesn’t state an obvious 
proposition. One doesn’t demonstrate a 
fundamental axiom, so to speak. The 
thing is so self-evident as to require no 
exposition. The sun shines. You see it 
shining, and feel its heat. So do I. It 
would be absurd to sit here and tell you 
that it is daylight because the sun is up, 
and that the warmth we feel is derived 
from. its cays.” 

“Um ” she said. ‘‘Vety well done, 
for you. I think that covers it nicely. 
But go on.” 

“We'll be married right away,” he said. 

“That involves things.” 

“What things?” 

“Well, money, for instance. Have you 
any money?” 
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Author of *‘Mark Tidd,” “‘The Hidden Spring,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
Gerald Leake 


Mr. Kelland is a writer new to Good 
Tlousekeeping, though he can hardly be 
new to the readers of Good Housekeeping, 
for the position that he holds in the story- 
writing world is an enviable one, particu- 
larly for that kind of story that every one 
seems to like, the one set in the out-of- 
doors. We are sure that this story will find 
a warm welcome, for it has freshness and 
spontaneity, story qualities that seem to 
be growing increasingly scarcer as the war 
days go by. Reading it, you can forget 
for a little while that the world is in up- 
heaval—forget everything except that love 
is the biggest thing in the world, that it 1s 
young, and old, that enough of it would 
bring peace everywhere. In other words, 
we think Mr. Kelland’s bow to a Good 
Housekeeping audience avery excellent one. 


“T’ve always had enough. I’ve got 
some, of course. It has been ample.” 

‘“‘For you?” 

“Nes? 

“But will it be enough for me?” 

“Eh?” 

“T’m expensive. Will it buy us a house 
and keep it going, and a car, and lots of 
clothes for me, and—everything?” 

“T think I have fifty thousand dollars. 
My mother left it to me.” 

‘That means about twenty-five hundred 
@ year?” 

** About.” 

“Um—! If I had to, I could make it 
do. If you couldn’t make more,-I’d marry 
you just the same—even if it wasn’t half 
that much. But I want more, a lot more.” 

“T’ll get it,” said Teller, rising abruptly. 

She laughed. ‘All right,” she said, her 
eyes twinkling. “Il! wait here till you 
come back with it. Half a million will do 
nicely. Don’t be gone long.” 

Teller went straight to his father’s 
office. His father had money, lots of it. 
He would simply ask Teller, Senior, for 
some of it. Then he could go back to 
Julia and get married. He went into his 
father’s sumptuously furnished room. 

“Father,” said he, with characteristic 
lack of beating about the bush, ‘TI 
want some money—lots of money, 
in fact. About half a million dollars, I 
should say.” 

“Will you take it in currency or gold?” 
said Teller, Senior, ironically. He was 
surprised, however, for to have his son 
ask him for money was a novelty. Money 
had never interested his son. What young 
Teller had always had been sufficient. 
Actually Teller, Senior, was hopeful. 

“T really don’t care,” said Teller, in 
answer to his father’s question. ‘I’m 
going to get married, and apparently 
what I have isn’t enough.” 

“Married!” Teller, Senior, was startled 
now. he wondered what objectionable 
woman had kidnaped his son. ‘‘Who to?” 

‘Julia Nestle.” 


“No!” exclaimed Teller, Senior. ‘‘Not 


Pewter Porringer Tract 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


that darn pretty one? Not old man 
Nestle’s daughter? Not the one half the 
boys in town have been going dotty about?” 

“She is pretty,” said Teller, Junior. 

“And she’s going to marry you? You 
beat the rest of the gang to her? Say, 
does she know you're going to marry her?” 

“T think,” said Teller, Junior, “that 
she knew it before I did.” 

“Um!’” said the old gentleman. “I’m 
dog-goned! Say, there must be something 
to you after all. I’m darned if I know 
what it is, but there must be. Why,” he 
exploded, ‘‘you haven’t a darned bad 
habit. .You’ve never busted anything. 
You’ve never even been fined for speeding. 
And this is the first time you ever boned 
me for money. How old are you, any- 
how?” 

““Twenty-six.” 

“Well, young man, it’s time I was find- 
ing out if there 7s anything to’ you. This 
is my first ray of hope. A boy that can 
grab a girl like Julia Nestle away from the 
field has got something, and I’m going to 
find out if what you’ve got is really worth 
anything. And here’s how I find out. 
You don’t get any half million from me, 
nor any other sum. Not a darn sou-markee. 
If you want to marry this girl, get out and 
earn it. Dig for it. Get a job or some- 
thing. Fora year. Then come back here, 
and if you’ve made good—if you’ve even 
done tolerable—I’II see what I can manage 
for you. But I’m not going to have you 
marry a nice girl like her until you show 
you can support her if the old man goes 
broke. That’s final. - Git.” 

Teller, Junior, had made various schol- 
arly observations of his father’s character; 
he knew now that what he heard was 
final and immutable. So he wasted no 
words, but acted on his father’s ultimate 
imperative. He got. 

Julia was waiting for him, and as he 
came she pretended to scrutinize him with 
especial reference to his pockets. 

“They don’t bulge,’’ she said. 

“T didn’t get it,” he answered. 

“But you’ve been gone nearly an hour.” 

“T don’t believe,’ he said, “that one 
can get half a million dollars in an hour— 
under normal conditions.” 

“You asked your father for it,” she 
said with a chuckle. 

“And he told me to go and earn it.” 

“Then,” said she, nodding her head 
emphatically, ‘‘you’ll have to do it.” 

“T never earned a dollar,” said Teller. 
“T don’t know how.” t 

Julia considered the thing with especial 
reference to Teller’s individuality, and as 
she considered she smiled to herself in 4 
way that made her very alluring. Teller 
was moved to sit very close to her. } 

“This is business,”’ she said. ‘In busl- 
ness dealings folks don’t sit so close. 
Now listen. Suppose your university 
should commission you to go to Bagdad 
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Miss Patience turned slowly toward Miss Charity. Miss Charity turned slowly toward Miss Patience. “Patience! 


Miss Charity. “Charity!” said Miss Patience. 


thirty long, bitter, lonely years. 


Their arms went about each other awkwardly. 


Each took a little step toward the other. 


“O!” breathed Julia. 


d 


It was a step that crossed 


“Come away” 
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or Memphis or wherever they find tablets 
with inscriptions on them, and to find a 
tablet and discover what the inscription 
was all about. You wouldn’t know how 
to do it, would you?” 

“No.”’ 

“But you could do it, couldn’t you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, I represent your university, and 
you occupy the chair of finance. I com- 
mission you to head an expedition to study 
into the subject, and to return and make a 
report, with especial reference to how 
business men make half a million dollars. 
Not only to make a report, but actually to 
make half a million. It’s a mere matter of 
research and study. See?” 

“Of course,” he said. “That will be 
interesting. Very interesting, in fact.” 

“You can do it?” 

“Why, I think I can. As you say, it is 
merely a matter of study and research. I 
shall approach it scientifically.” 

“Very scientifically,” she said, “and 
right away. You need the knowledge, 
and I need the money. Hurry back with 
both.” 

“The principle at the basis of money- 
making,” said Teller, after a long silence, 
“seems to be simple. I have just been 
studying over various businesses with 
which I have some slight acquaintance, 
and each consists merely of buying some- 
thing at as low a price as possible, and 
selling it for as much more as you can get.” 
He made this statement with the air of a 
Columbus announcing the discovery of 
America. “But,” he said presently, ‘to 
buy one must have money.” 

“Or credit.” 

“To be sure,” said Teller. ‘But I 
have neither. I think I am safe in 


his profits for the preceding year had been 
better than two millions of dollars. What 
better spot to begin his studies, thought 
Teller, Junior. 

Teller sat at the desk that was given 
him and listened. Sometimes he made 
notes in a little book. It must be confessed 
that he heard little of importance, for 
affairs of moment seemed all to be dis- 
cussed in his father’s private office. How- 
ever, he let no crum of knowledge go to 
waste. His father invited him to the club 
to lunch. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “how 
much did you clean up this morning?” 

“Tt is too early to expect results,” said 
Teller, ‘‘but I am making progress.” 

“Huh!” said his father. ‘“There’s 
Jim Randall over there. Let’s eat with 
him.” 

They seated themselves at Randall’s 
table, and the older men promptly ignored 
Teller, for they were old cronies, congenial 
old timber pirates who loved each other 
during recess, but spent their active hours 
trying scientifically to cut each other’s 
financial throats. 

“Old Charlie Funk’s bought thirty 
thousand acres adjoining the Pewter 
Porringer Tract,” said Randall. 

“Huh! You’ve got forty thousand on 
the other side of it, haven’t you?” 

“Yes. Good spruce, too. But there 
isn’t a tract of spruce in the state that can 
come within yelling distance of that Por- 
ringer stuff. Man, there’s some timber.” 

“Might as well be scrub-oak for all the 
good it does anybody,” said Teller, Senior. 
“Anybody approached ’em lately?” 

“T judge Funk did, but they set the dog 
on him,” replied Randall with a grin. 


The Pewter Porringer Tract 


“Because,” said his father, “eight gp. 
founded, useless, darn pewter porrin 
hanging all in a row are keeping it off the 
market.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Teller, 

“Tt ain’t to be understood,” said Ran. 
dall, “it just is. The ordinary woman,” 
he added, “‘is something to make you bite 
the furniture when it comes to getting 
whims, but when it comes to old maids— 
whee!” 

“And twin old maids,” said Teller, 
Senior. 

“Born in New Hampshire,” Randall 
added. 

“But what about the porringers?” asked 
Teller. 

“You tell him, Jim. It makes me mad 
to talk about it.” 

“Well,” Randall said, ‘this Porringer 
tract belongs to a couple of twin sisters 
by the name of Patience and Charity 
Arrington. They’re sixty if they’re a day, 
and they haven’t spoken for thirty years— 
on account of the porringers. When old 
man Arrington came to die, being a sensible 
old fellow and not knowing much about 
old maids, he left a short and sweet will 
giving all his property to his daughters, 
share and share alike. He didn’t name 
every article by name and say who it 
should go to. Just share and share alike, 
and left it to them to divide. This sixty 
thousand acres of spruce was part of it. 
Well, everything went along good till 
Patience and Charity came to the porrin- 
gers. Now it seems like these porringers 
was about all the first Arrington brought 
over in the Mayflower, and then Benjamin 
Franklin had porridge out of ’em, and 
the Marquis Lafayette, and maybe 

George W. himself. There’s eight 
of ’em—a set, I guess they call: it. 





saying that I have less credit than I 
have money.” 

‘“‘Maybe there’s some other way, 
sort of betwixt and between, where 
you don’t have much money and don’t 
need credit.” 

“That,” said Teller, “is the first 
thing I shall investigate.” 

“Report often,” said Julia. ‘‘Good- 
by—and maybe I can help some.” 

“Goodby,” said Teller. 

“Father,” said Teller that evening 
at dinner, “I’ve decided to look 
into this matter of making money. 
I wonder if there’s a desk in your 
office that I might use.” 

“What’s your line?” asked Teller, 
Senior, with grim humor. 

“Buying,” said Teller, 
ing.” 

“Buying and selling what?” 

“That,” said Teller, “is what I am 
going to determine.” 

“Well,” said Teller, Senior, ‘T’ll 
give you office room, rent free. Some 
fathers would charge you rent. I’m 


‘ 


‘and sell- 
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generous.” 

“Thank you,” said Teller, and 
next morning he presented himself 
at his father’s place of business. He 
had selected it for his investigations because 
it was a matter of common knowledge that 
his father made money, and made a great 
deal of it; in fact, that he was continuously 
making quantities of it. A place where 
money was being made obviously was the 
spot to study how the thing was done. 
Teller, Senior, dealt in timber-lands and 
inlumber. He operated sawmills and pulp- 
mills, and it was currently reported that 
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By Clara Savage 


Like the flight of a bird 
Across the sky, 

In the light of the dawn 
When the shadows fly, 

Is the hope of my heart, 
As it rises high 

And soars on white wings 
That are stronger than I. 


Like the presence of joy 

In the peace of night, 
When the world lies hushed 
In the still starlight, 

Is the hope of my heart, 
As on wings of white 

It sings as the bird 

With its home in sight. 








“Me,” said Teller, Senior, ‘‘I left just 
ahead of that dog once.” 

““There’s two dogs,” said Randall. 

“Both man-eaters,”’ said Teller, Senior. 

“Nobody,” said Randall, ‘‘gets that 
timber till one of those infernal old maids 
dies—and they’re a long-lived race.’ 

“What,” asked young Teller, ‘‘is the 
Pewter Porringer Tract? Why is it 
called that?” 


I wouldn’t give five dollars for the 
lot—though I offered two thousand 
once, and came close to leaving my 
pants with the dog. Patience and 
Charity divided everything up* till 
they came to the porringers, and 
there they clinched. Both of ’em 
wanted those porringers, and neither 
would give in. So it came to a row. 
They quit speaking and _ haven't 
spoken since. Live in the same 
house. Cook on the same stove. 
Eat off the same table. But each 
of ’em acts like the other one wasn’t 
there at all. Old Man Arrington 
left them plenty of money—for 
them. And the timber. The way it 
stands, each of them owns an un- 
divided half interest. They won't 
divide it, and they won’t sell. 
Neither one is willing to let the 
other one profit by it. And those 
eight porringers always hanging in 
a row down the wall in the dining- 
room!” 

“Tt’s unbelievable,” said ‘Teller, 
Junior, gravely, “not to say im- 
possible.” 

‘It’s almighty possible,” said Ran- 
dall. “I offered ’em a clean million for 
the tract. I could clean up half a million 
on a quick sale today, if I could sandbag 
those women.” 

“Indeed,” said Teller. 
property?” 

“New Hampshire. Arrington Corners, 
named after the old man.” 

All the way back to the office Teller, 
Junior, was rolling the story of the Pewter 
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about love before he asks a girl to marry him.” 


Teller considered. 


“Love,” he said, “is an emotion or... 


She interrupted. “IfI were a young man asking you to marry me, I'd say: ‘Ilove you. I love you. [love you.’ Like tha 


Porringer Tract over and over in his mind. 
Here, undoubtedly, was a way to make half 
a million. The only discouraging points 
about it were that he lacked some nine 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
having enough money to buy the property, 
and secondly, that the property was im- 
possible to buy. 

othing,” said Teller academically, 

s impossible.” But this theoretical en- 
couragement failed to make him really 
cheerful. It lacked something in convinc- 
ingness. “Dad,” he said, “if you want 
to buy something, and haven't either 
money or credit, how do you do it?” 

“You don’t,” said Teller, Senior. 

“Um! Not even if you know somebody 
that will pay you for it a great deal more 
than you yourself were required to pay?” 

Feller, Senior, looked at his son trucu- 
lently “Say,” he demanded, “have I 
Spent all the money I’ve put into your 


getting you taught 
an option. 


education without 
your A-B-C’s? You'd get 
O-p-t-i-o-n.”” 

‘“T’m familiar with the word, of course. 
Option, roughly speaking, is the right of 
choice, is it not?” 

“Tt’s the right to buy. Say!” Teller, 
Senior, tugged at his hair with the gesture 
of a man called upon to show remarkable 
self-restraint. ‘‘An option is a piece of 
paper, binding in law, that gives you the 
right to buy something within a certain 
limit of time for a certain sum of money.” 

“Oh,”’ said Teller, Junior. ‘‘I thought 
there must be something of the sort. How 
do you get them?” 

‘Pay for ’em, mostly.” 

“You p How much?” 

““A week ago I took an option on a 
tract of timber for half a million. The 
option cost me twenty-five thousand, to be 
deducted from the purchase price if I buy.” 


‘Thank you,” said Teller, Junior. 
He did not enter the office, but made what 


haste he could to find Julia. “I’ve found 
out how half a million could be made, 
and I’ve discovered a thing called an 
option,” he said with characteristic 
abruptness. 

‘Good afternoon,” she said. “I haven't 
seen you since last evening. I hope you’re 
well.”’ 

“Eh?” said Teller. 

‘‘When you’re engaged to a girl,” said 
she, “‘and haven’t seen her for ever so long, 
it’s customary—and possibly desirable 
to start the conversation with something 
besides an option.” 

As has been stated, Teller was not one 
to delay action when the need for it became 
apparent to him. ‘I’ve come to give you 
an option on myself,” he said. “ You I 
to pay for options. I'll take my pay like 
this.” Whereupon (Continued on page 130) 
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The women of Japan have no rights —no property rights, no rights over even their own children. They obey 


their husbands as lord and master. It is their duty to serve. At home they occupy the position of upper servants. 


In public they stand, not by the side of their husbands, but back of them. 


Japanese women preparing a meal 


JAPAN: cA Land Unawakened 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 


HE big steamer swung out from 

the dock at Vancouver. A 

drizzly rain concealed the beauty 

of the harbor. My eyes clung 
to the shore. It was my last glimpse of 
America. Ahead lay a big adventure, but 
I felt lonely. Then I remembered you, 
unknown friend and reader. You are to be 
my companion and share my adventurous 
journey around the world, so to you I turn 
with my story. 

The big ship is crowded. There are three 
persons in every cabin. People for Russia, 
india, China, and Japan are streaming 
across the Pacific. It is the only safe way. 
Yet even the Pacific has reminders of war. 
A coat of gray war-paint covers the steamer, 
making it look like a monster cruiser. 
But gay music floats from the saloon. A 
Filipino band is playing a two-step. The 
passengers are chatting gaily. As westeam 
down the harbor we take stock of one 
another. For ten days we must live to- 
gether. 

I find as roommates a Norwegian mis- 
sionary and the wife of a member of the 
British Legation in Peking. The mis 
sionaries are numerous; they number 72. 
The steamship people have used them as 
Bibles, and put one in every cabin. The 
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[Hs day, January 10, Miss Doty was 
due in Stockholm. After six weeks 
in the country of the ex-Czar, most of which 
were spent in Petrograd—the most dis- 
turbed and disturbing city on the globe just 
now—the comparative quiet and security 
of a neutral country must have been a great 
relief to her. Her mission has been notably 
successful. She was able to study Japan in 
quiet; then she watched Russia through 
crucial December: now she goes on to Eng 
land and France just as the year of hope for 
the Allies breaks. She will thus be able to see 
the western nations with their hearts bare 
yet brave. Miss Doty’s journey around 
the world for Good Housekeeping has 
turned tito a splendid journalistic triumph. 


other passengers are buyers, bankers, 
merchants, and government officials. It 
isn’t a mixable company. Upstairs in the 
saloon the missionaries gather about the 
piano and sing hymns. On the deck 
below fox-trots and bunny-hugs are in 
progress. But the ocean is a great leveler. 
During the first night we encounter a 
mountainous sea. In the morning mis 
sionary and merchant are to be seen side 
by side, leaning over the deck-rail in mu- 
tualagony. Souls may differ, but stomachs 
are of one brotherhood. 


But the Pacific is not long angry. Un- 
like the Atlantic, a few hours transform it. 
The turbulent surface becomes as smooth 
as a mill-pond. There are days of glow- 
ing sunshine. As we steam north the air 
nips and bites. We scurry from the sunny 
spots on deck to the tea-room. In the 
long uneventful hours acquaintance ripens 
into friendship. 

In the cabin across the way is a little 
Japanese girl. For five years she has been 
in England and America, and_ speaks 
English perfectly. When she came on the 
ship she was clad in modern Europeatt 


clothes, but as the days slip by and the? 


soft air of Asia greets us, the slant in her 
eyes grows more prominent, her hait goes 
up into Japanese puffs, and she appears m 
kimono and obi. y 
The journey nears its end—twenty-four 
hours more and it will be over. But even 
as we sigh with content, little black clouds 
appear in the sky. The wireless tells of 
two typhoons raging off the China coast. 
Spurts of rain and gusts of wind beat 
against the ship. Again we toss and moan. 
We have caught the edge of a storm. But 
in the evening the clouds break. Far off 
on the horizon, in a golden sunset, we se€ 
the dark blue hills of Japan. The Japanese 
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qurry to the deck. A light breaks through 
their stolid faces. 

That night it is hard to sleep. To- 
morrow we enter the Land of the Rising 


Sun. ; E 
When I awake in the morning we are 


already entering the harbor of Yokohama. 
Icimb onto the berth and poke my head 
out of the port-hole. Drops of rain fall 
on my face. I see long, low, wooden docks, 
and European buildings old and dilapi- 
dated. We might be arriving in Hoboken 
or some equally ugly American port. 

I fight down my disappointment. For- 
tunately there is no time for thought—all 
is hurry and bustle of departure. 

My cabin-mate, the wife of the member 
of the British Legation, and I decide to 
travel together. She has lived much in 
the East and was born in China. To her 
the strange customs of the Orient are 
familiar. We collect our luggage and 
engage two rickshaws. Then I experi- 
ence my first taste of Japan. I climb 
into the miniature, two-wheeled buggy, 
and my little human horse lifts the shafts. 
It is raining, the cover is up, and a rub- 
ber blanket is buttoned securely across 
the front opening. I feel myself drifting 
back through the ages. I might be some 
lady emerging from her harem in her sedan 
chair, carefully screened from public gaze. 

The small man pulling me is full of wiry 
strength. He wears short, white knee- 
pants, and a short blue coat. His bare 


The Japanese do not know how to adapt 
their beauty to modern inventions. What is 
frankly Japanese is often beautiful in the ex- 
treme; what they have adapted is usually ugly 
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I bade goodby to this dainty land with regret. It has a 
subtle charm. There was peace in its quaint gardens, with 
their tiny lakes, miniature bridges, and gnarled green trees. 
Yet beneath its clean, bright beauty I had discovered sore spots 


vrown legs are shapely. On his feet are straw sandals. 

My friend is somewhere in the rear. I pray that our 
rickshaws may not be separated. As I gaze from the tiny 
peep-holes in my rubber covering, again I have pangs of 
disappointment. I see only a narrow street lined with 
ugly two-story European houses. It is the architectwe 
of America in its beginning—crude, slipshod, and dingy. 

The hotel is the same. As I step in I feel myself back 
in America, in one of the out-of-date hotels of the past 
generation. The hall is lined with rocking-chairs. The 
wall is covered with gold-framed mirrors and maps. 
There is red upholstered furniture and much tawdry 
glitter. It is the hotel of the commercial traveler. And 
this is one of Japan’s best. The Japanese are renowned as 
imitators, but they often produce a third-rate imitation 
of the real thing. Modern art they do not understand. 
The things they take from Europe they make ugly. 

The next day we leave the hotel to explore. A few 
days before a typhoon had swept over Japan—the worst 
in fifty years. There are bits of wreckage everywhere; 
tiles from house-roofs, smashed windows, and fallen trees. 
It is not raining, and the rubber cover of the rickshaw 
is down. It is like riding in an arm-chair on wheels. 
The whole city is spread out before us. As we turn down 
a street I realize I’m in a new world. We have reached 
the real Japan. Crowds of kimono-clad men and women 
stream past. It is wet, and the men have tucked up their 
skirts. Bare brown legs are everywhere in evidence 


among old and young. The bare (Continued on page 93) 
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OR some time before I 
was wounded, we had 
been in very hot places. 
We could scarcely ex- 
pect them to be otherwise, for 
we had put on show after show. 
A “show” in our language, I 
should explain, has nothing in 
common with a theatrical per- 
formance, though it does not 
lack drama. We make the term 
apply to any method of irritat- 
ing the Hun, from a trench- 
raid to a big offensive. The 
Hun was decidedly annoyed. 
He had very good reason. We 
were occupying the dug-outs 
which he had spent two years 
in building with French civilian 
labor. His U-boat threats had 
failed. He had offered us the 
olive-branch, and his peace 
terms had been rejected with 
a peal of guns all along the 
Western Front. He had shown 
his disapproval of us by paying 
particular attention to our bat- 
teries; as a consequence our 
shell-dressings were all used up, 
having gone out with the gen- 
tlemen on stretchers who were 
contemplating a vacation in 
Blighty. We couldn’t get 
enough to replace them. There 
was a hitch somewhere. The 
demand for shell-dressings ex- 
ceeded the supply. So I got 
on my horse one Sunday and, 
with my groom accompanying 
me, rode into the back-country 
to see if I couldn’t pick some 
up at various Field-Dressing 
Stations and Collecting Points. 
In the course of my wander- 
ings I came to a cathedral city. 
It was a city which was and 
still is beautiful, despite the 
constant bombardments. The 
Huns had just finished hurling 
a few more tons of explosives 
into it as I and my groom en- 
tered. The streets were de- 
serted; it might have been a 
city of the dead. There was 
no sound, except the ringing 
iron of our horses’ shoes on 
the cobble pavement. Here 
and there we came to what 
looked like a barricade which 
barred our progress; actually it 
was the piled-up walls and rub- 
bish of buildings which had 
coliapsed. From cellars, now 
and then, faces of women, chil- 
dren, and ancient men peered 
out —they were sharp and 
pointed like rats. One’s imagination went 
back five hundred years — everything 
seemed medieval, short-lived, and brutal. 
This might have been Limoges after the 
Black Prince had finished massacring its 
citizens; or it might have been Paris, 
when the wolves came down and Francois 
Villon tried to find a lodging for the night. 
I turned up through narrow alleys where 
grass was growing and found myself, 
almost by accident, in a garden. It was a 
green and spacious garden with fifteen- 
foot walls about it and flowers which scat- 
tered themselves broadcast in neglected 
riot. We dismounted and tied our horses. 
Wandering along its paths, we came across 
little summer-houses, statues, fountains, 
and then, without any hindrance, found 
18 
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At the far end of this stretch of destruction stands the high altar, totally untouched by 
The Christ looks down from His cross, as He has done for centuries, and every Sabbath 
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By Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson 


ourselves in the nave of a fine cathedral 
which was roofed only by the sky. Two 
years of the Huns had made it as much a 
ruin as Tintern Abbey. Here, too, the 
flowers had intruded. They grew between 
graves in the pavement and scrambled up 
the walls, wherever they could find a foot- 


hold. At the far end of this stretch of de 
struction stood the high altar, totally wr 
touched by the hurricane of shell-fire. 
The saints were perched in their niches, 
composed and stately. The Christ look 

down from His cross, as He had done for 
centuries, sweeping the length of splendit 
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the hurricane of shell-fire. 


The saints are perched in their niches, composed and stately. 


since the start of the war, no matter how severe the bombardment, service has been held there 
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architecture with sad eyes. It seemed a 
miracle that the altar had been spared, 
When everything else had fallen. A reason 
8 given for its escape. Every Sabbath 
Since the start of the war, no matter how 
severe the bombardment, service has been 
held there. The Hun will have to do a lot 
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more shelling before he puts the lamp of 
kindness out. From the polluted trenches 
of Vimy the poppies spring up, blazoning 
abroad in vivid scarlet the heroism of our 
lads’ willing sacrifice. All last April, high 
above the shouting of our guns, the larks 
sang joyously. The scarlet of the poppies, 


the song of the larks, the lamp 
shining on the altar, are only 
external signs of the uncon- 
querable, happy religion which 
lies hidden in the hearts of our 
men. Their religion is the re- 
ligion of heroism, which they 
have learned in the glory of 
the trenches. 

There was a line from Wil- 
liam Morris’s Earthly Paradise 
which used to haunt me, espe- 
cially in the early days when 
I was first experiencing what 
war really meant. Since re- 
turning for a brief space to 
where books are accessible, I 
have looked up the quotation. 
It reads as follows: 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 
sing, 

I can not ease the burden of your fears 

Or make quick-coming death a little 
thing. 


It is the last line that makes 

me smile rather quietly, “Or 

make quick-coming death a 

little thing.” I smile because 

the souls who wear khaki have 

learned to do just that. Mor- 

ris goes on to say that all he 

can do to make people happy 

is to tell them deathless stories 

about heroes who have passed 

into the world of the imagina- 

tion, and, because of that, are 

immune from death. He calls 

himself “‘the idle singer of an 

empty day.” How typical he 

is of the days before the war 

when people had only pin- 

pricks to endure, and, conse- 

quently, didn’t exert themselves 

to be brave! A big sacrifice, 

wuich bankrupts one’s life, is 

always more bearable than the 

little inevitable annoyances of 

sickn disappointment, and 

dying in a bed. It’s easier for 

Christ to go to Calvary than 

for an onlooker to lose a 

night’s sleep in the garden. 

When the world went well! with 

us before the war, we were 

doubters. Nearly all the fiction 

of the past fifteen years is a 

proof of that—it records our 

fear of failure, sex, old age, and 
particularly of a God who re- 

fuses to explain Himself. Now 

when we have thrust the world, 

affections, life itself, behind us 

and gaze hourly into the eyes 

of Death, belief comes as 

simply and clearly as it did 

when we were children. Curi- 

ous and extraordinary! The burden of our 
fears has slipped from our shoulders in our 
attempt to do something for others; the 
unbelievable and long-coveted miracle has 
happened—at last to every soul who has 
grasped his chance of herqism quick-com- 
ing death has become a fifth-rate calamity. 
In saying this I do not mean to glorify 
war;' war can never be anything but 
beastly and damnable. It dates back to 
the jungle. But there are two kinds of 
war. There’s the kind that a highwayman 
wages, when he pounces from the bushes 
and assaults a defenseless woman; there’s 
the kind you wage when you go to her 
rescue. The highwayman can’t expect to 
come out of the fight with a loftier moral- 


ity—you can. Our chaps never wanted to 
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fight. They hate fighting; it’s that hatred 
of the thing they are compelled to do that 
makes them so terrible. The last thought 
to enter their heads four years ago was that 
today they would be in khaki. They had 
never been trained to the use of arms; a 
good many conceived themselves as 
cowards. They entered the war to defend 
rather than to destroy. They literally put 
behind them houses, brethren, sisters, 
father, mother, wife, children, lands for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, though they 
would be the last to express themselves in 
that fashion. 

At a crossroads at the bottom of a hill, 
on the way to a gun-position we once had, 
stood a Calvary—one of those wayside 
altars, so frequently met in France, with 
pollarded trees surrounding it 
and an image of Christ in His 
agony. Pious peasants on their 
journey to market or as they 
worked in the fields, had been 
accustomed to raise their eyes 
to it and cross themselves. It 
had comforted them with the 
knowledge of protection. The 
road leading back from it and 
up the hill was gleaming white 
—a direct enfilade for the Hun, 
and always under observation. 

He kept guns trained on it; at 

odd intervals, any hour during 

the day or night, he would 

sweep it with shell-fire. The 

woods in the vicinity were 

blasted and blackened. It was 

the season for leaves and flow- 

ers, but there was no greenness. 

Whatever of vegetation had not 

been uprooted and buried, had 

been poisoned by gas. The at- 

mosphere was vile with the 

odor of decaying flesh. In the 

early morning, if you passed by 

the Calvary, there was always 

some fresh tragedy. The newly 

dead lay sprawled out against 

its steps, as though they had 

dragged themselves there in 

their last moments. If you 

looked along the road, all the 

glazed eyes seemed to stare to- 

ward it. ‘‘Lord, remember me 

when Thou comest into Thy 
Kingdom,” they seemed to say. 

The wooden Christ gazed down on them 
from His cross, with a suffering which two 
thousand years ago he had shared. The 
terrible pity of His silence seemed to be 
telling them that they had become one 
with Him in their final sacrifice. They 
hadn’t lived His life—far from it; un- 
knowingly they had died His death. 
That’s a part of the glory of the trenches, 
that a man who has not been good can 
crucify himself and hang beside Christ in 
the end. One wonders in what pleasant 
places those weary souls find rest. 

There was a second Calvary—a heap of 
ruins. Nothing of the altar or trees, by 
which it had been surrounded, was left. 
The first time I passed it, I saw a foot 
protruding. The man might be wounded; 
I climbed up to examine and pulled aside 
the débris. Beneath it I found, like that 
of one three weeks dead, the naked body 
of the Christ. The exploding shell had 
wrenched it from its cross. Aslant the 
face, with gratuitous blasphemy, the 
crown of thorns was tilted. 

Those two Calvaries picture for me the 


part that Christ is playing in the present 
war. He survives in the noble self-efface- 
ment of the men. He is re-crucified in the 
defilements that are wrought upon their 
bodies. 

God as we see Him! And do we see 
Him? I think so, but not always con- 
sciously. He moves among us in the 
forms of our brother men. We see him 
most evidently when danger is threatening 
worst and courage is at its highest. We 
don’t often recognize Him out loud. Our 
chaps don’t assert that they’re His fellow- 
campaigners. They’re too humble-minded 
and inarticulate for that. They’re where 
they are because they want to do their 
‘bit’—their duty. A carefully disguised 
instinct of honor brought them there. 


The 
LADS AWAY 


By Coningsby Dawson 


LL the lads have gone out to play 
At being soldiers, far away; 
They won't be back for many a day, 
And some won’t be back any morning. 


All the lassies who laughing were 

When hearts were light and lads were here, 
Go sad-eyed, wandering hither and there 
They pray and they watch for the morning. 


Every house has its vacant bed 

And. every night, when sounds are dead, 
Some woman yearns for the pillowed head 
Of him who marched out in the morning. 


Of all the lads who’ve gone out to play 
There’s some’ll return and some who'll stay; 
There’s some will be back ’most any day— 
But some won’t wake up in the morning. 


‘Doing their bit” in Bible language means 
laying down their lives for their friends. 
After all, they’re not so far from Nazareth. 

“Doing their bit!” That covers every- 
thing. Here’s an example of how God 
walks among us. In one of our attacks on 
the Somme, all the observers up forward 
were uncertain as to what had happened. 
We didn’t know whether our infantry had 
captured their objective, failed, or gone 
beyond it. The battle-field, as far as eye 
could reach, was a bath of mud. It is ex- 
tremely easy, in the excitement of an offen- 
sive, when all landmarks are blotted out, 
for our storming parties to lose their sense 
of direction. If this happens, a number of 
dangers may result. A battalion may find 
itself ‘‘up in the air,” which means that it 
has failed to connect with the battalions on 
its right and left; its flanks are then ex- 
posed to the enemy. It may advance too 
far, and start digging itself in at a point 
where it was previously arranged that our 
artillery should place their protective wall 
of fire. We, being up forward as artillery 
observers, are the eyes of the army. It is 
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our business to watch for such contingen. 
cies, to keep in touch with the situation as 
it progresses, and to send our information 
back as quickly as possible. We were peer- 
ing through our glasses from our point of 
vantage when, far away in the thickest of 
the battle-smoke, we saw a white flag 
wagging, sending back messages. The 
flag-wagging was repeated desperately: jt 
was evident that no one had replied, and 
probable that no one had picked up the 
messages. A signaler who was with ys 
read the language for us. A company of 
infantry had advanced too far; most oj 
them were wounded, very many of them 
dead, and they were in danger of 
being surrounded. They asked for our 
artillery to place a curtain of fire jn 
front of them, and for reen- 
forcements to be sent up. 
We at once phoned the 
orders through to our artillery 
and notified the infantry head- 
quarters of the division that 
was holding that front. But it 
was necessary to let those chaps 
know that we were aware of 
their predicament. They'd 
hang on if they knew that; 
otherwise—— 

Without orders our signaler 
was getting his flags ready. Ii 
he hopped out of the trench 
onto the parapet, he didn’t 
stand a fifty-fifty chance. The 
Hun was familiar with our ob- 
servation station and _ strafed 
it with persistent regularity. 

The signaler turned to the 
senior officer present, ‘What 
will I send them, sir?”’ 

“Tell them their messages 
have been received and that 
help is coming.” 

Out the chap scrambled, a 
flag in either hand—he was 
nothing but a boy. He ran 
crouching like a rabbit to a 
hump of mud where his figure 
would show up against the sky. 
His flags commenced wagging: 
“‘ Messages received. Help com- 
ing.” They didn’t see him at 
first. He had to repeat the 
words. We watched him breath- 
lessly. We knew what would 

happen; at last it happened. A Hun 
observer had spotted him and flashed the 
target back to his guns. All about him 
the mud commenced to leap and bubble. 
He went on signaling the good word to 
those stranded men up front. ‘‘ Messages 
received. Help coming.” At last they'd 
seen him. They were signaling, “0. K. 
It was at that moment that a whizz-bang 
lifted him off his feet and landed him all 
of a huddle. His “bit!” It was what he'd 
volunteered to do, when he came from 
Canada. The signaled “O. K.” in the 
battle-smoke was like a testimony to his 
character. 

That’s the kind of peep at God we get 
on the Western Front. It isn’t a sad peep, 
either. When men die for something worth 
while, death loses all its terror. It’s petef- 
ing out in bed from sickness or old age 
that’s so horrifying. Many a man, whose 
cowardice is at loggerheads with his sense 
of duty, comes to the Front as a nol- 
combatant; he compromises with his col- 
science and takes a bomb-proof job 

. . . op 
some service whose (Continued on puge 137) 
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“Sidney and I were married three years ago, 


yy «6 


in Paris. I’m his wife! 
Patricia said at last, in a whisper. 


to laugh. 
are,” she went on. 
and living in Brooklyn. 


N the December Sunday morning 

that followed the closing of ker- 

mess week all Deerbridge gath- 

ered at the Country Club for a 

ate breakfast. It was a clear, cold morn- 

ing, the blue sky was high, and un- 

touched by even a wisp of cloud. Sun- 

ight poured over the bare gold links, and 

shone d: wzzingly in through the gay chintz 

urtains that outlined the high windows 

of the breakfast-room. Des spite the sun- 

shine, an enormous wood fire was_ blaz- 
ng and crackling in the tiled fireplace. 

Little tables had been scattered all 


I—I don’t believe it!” 

Helena tried 
“lm no more his sister than you 
“His sister is married, 
I met him in Paris” 


Kathleen Norris 
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John Alonzo Williams 


about the big room, but the girls and men 
were continually deserting their chicken 
Maryland and waffles to wander free, and 
to stop here and there for joyous reminis- 
cences and bursts of laughter. Some of 
the older girls looked pale, after last night’s 
rouge and reveling, but among the débu- 
tantes there was one who was glowing 
with the ecstatic beauty of love and happi- 
ness and nineteen years. 


Synopsis will be found on page 90 
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Beatrice Palmer had gotten to bed at 
five o’clock that morning, and had risen 
refreshed and energetic at nine, to wander 
into Patricia’s room, with her Oriental 
robe trailing behind her, and her tawny 
hair in a loosened coil on her shoulders, 
to sit yawning and dreaming and smiling 
while they reviewed the whole wonderful 
experience again and again. 

There was confetti strewn on Beatrice’s 
rugs, and the three separate costumes she 
had worn at the kermess were only a mass 
of stained and twisted and dirty satin, 


embroidery, and tinsel. But that was all 
21 
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part of the fun. Life was all joy to Bea- 
trice now. The Palmer heiress had been 
the surprise and the success of the whole 
affair. She had been given a solo dance, 
and, in a full skirt of Armenian pink, with 
embroidered apron and kerchief, she had 
danced it superbly. Even to Patricia she 
had seemed to be newly charming, simple, 
unspoiled, and amusing. Happiness had 
worked its old miracle in the girl. 

On the opening night of the kermess 
there had been a dinner party for twenty 
persons at the Castle, and it had been an 
amazing and successful dinner. And 
after it they had bundled into cars, and 
rushed to the theater, where Beatrice led 
the march with Harry Page. For four 
excited, wonderful nights the program had 
been repeated, the laughter, the footlights, 
the music, and costumes, the make-up 
men with their black cases, the compli- 
ments and applause and flowers. 

But more than all these, as Beatrice 
knew, and as Patricia knew better than Bea- 
trice, was Sidney. Even the younger girl 
was not more conscious of the words, the 
looks, little acts that were exchanged be- 
tween them, than was Patricia. To 
Patricia he was changed. Not colder; on 
the contrary there was a new tenderness 
and gentleness in his manner. Not less 
interested, for she had only to make the 
slightest claim, and his attention was all 
hers. But there was a strange moodiness, 
a certain reckless gaiety followed by a 
bitterness that was all unlike the old Sid- 
ney. She knew him so well that she knew 
he hated himself for the charm he found in 
Beatrice, and for the curious power the 
girl seemed to hold over him. Her very 
crudities seemed to have a gauche appeal. 
He never spoke of her to Patricia, yet 
when Beatrice was in the company, he 
seemed unable to see any one else. 

Only once, after one of the early sit- 
tings, they had spoken of her. 

“Undeveloped little plebeian hand!” 
Patricia had commented, on the portrait. 

“Plebeian but not undeveloped!” he 
had answered quickly. “There is as- 
tonishing character there, Pat—don’t fool 
yourself!” 

‘And of course that undeveloped hand 
could write a check that would make both 
of us lose consciousness!’’ Patricia had 
remarked. She had been surprised to see 
his lean face color, and to have him answer 
with a certain annoyed brevity, 

“Exactly!” 


E was not often in actual conversation 

with the girl today, but he was never 
for one instant unaware of her. Beatrice 
was with a younger group. Her usually 
pale cheeks were blazing, and mere youth 
had lent her a beauty she did not really 
possess. She looked her best in a daring 
tan habit, with tailored breeches buttoned 
into.soft military puttees. Her soft hair 
was brushed up under the curled brim of 
an English riding hat; her girlish throat 
rose from the loose folds of an immaculate, 
white silk shirt. 

Patricia’s own group was about her, 
but they found her curiously silent and 
absent-minded. She was beautiful as 
always, gracious as always, but in manner 
not herself. Her chair was placed in- 
conspicuously in the curve of a great win- 
dow, and she studied the gathering with a 
shadow in her lovely eyes. She had ac- 
complished her end swiftly and com- 


Birthright 
pletely. Beatrice Palmer was in the heart 
of the good times now, accepted, admired, 
even followed—so fickle is fashion! In 
eight weeks Patricia had done for her what 
she herself might not have accomplished 
in eight years. Roger Chambers, Art 
Bruce, and young Fred Bishop were all 
clustering about her; this scarlet-cheeked 


young rider with the millions might have. 


any one of them, in another eight weeks! 

Never before had Patricia Chesebrough 
experienced jealousy. But she felt it now, 
now when she saw Annie Throckmorton 
stop for an indulgent word with Beatrice, 
when she heard Hattie Page praising her 
to a consenting group. For the first time 
she balanced her own blood and position 
against this other woman’s mere money, 
and found her own claim wanting! When 
Beatrice’s pale blue eyes found favor with 
Roger or Art or Fred, then Patricia would 
be financially established for life; after 
how short and simple a labor! But sit- 
ting here this morning, in the gocd at- 
mosphere cf sunshine and wood smoke and 
coffee and laughter, her heart was lead. 
Beatrice might have won everything else, 
but not Sidney 

“Oh, my God,” said Patricia to herself, 
in desperate prayer. “It is not fair!” 

Dan, too, standing at the fireplace, and 
deep in discussion with the older Partridge 
as to the merits of his Dexter cattle, was 
far from sharing the general gaiety of 
the assembly. When his eyes moved to 
his sister, his whole face brightened, to 
be sure, for it was like a miracle to see 
Pansy in her right place. But his glance 
would move from her to Patricia, sitting 
gravely watching the room from under 
the brim of her black hat, and when he 
found her his heart would close in a spasm 
of sheer pain. 


O beautiful, so adored, so inaccessible 
Dan could not bear to look at her, and 
yet her image was never for an instant ab- 
sent from his thoughts. Whateverhe did and 
said, in these days, was done and said in 
the new dedication of his life to the hopeless 
love of her, was dignified by the conscious- 
ness that he had been marked apart for 
the agony and ecstasy of love. Nothing 
in his life had ever so thoroughly absorbed 
him; love for Patricia was his business, his 
religion, his relaxation, his whole exist- 
ence. To see her fine hands now, locked 
idly before her on the table, to see her un- 
smiling, level gaze fixed on the man beside 
her, to watch the beautiful mouth as she 
briefly answered him, and the rise and fall 
of her breast under the thin silk blouse, 
was to cause himself a sort of suffocation. 
In a few weeks, Dan mused, Beatrice 
would announce her choice. He knew who 
it would be, even though she and Sidney 
were hardly glancing toward each other to- 
day. The painter was more than twice 
her age, but Dan was content. If he loved 
her, if he would give her the life for which 
she longed, it was enough. Better Sidney 
Hutchinson, to whom her money would 
mean much, than one of these younger 
men who would never forget that her fa- 
ther had once kept the Cut-Rate Phar- 
macy, down in Bridge Street. 

And when Beatrice was married, then 
Patricia would go out of his life. Superb, 
untouched, she would endorse the promised 
check, give him her gloved hand, perhaps 
kiss his mother in farewell—— 

“I beg your pardon!” he stammered, 


coming suddenly out of his dream. Tom 
Partridge smiled. He was half in love with 
Patricia himself. 

Patricia was presently roused from her 
musing by Sidney’s voice; he came and 
sat down opposite her at the table, which 
was now deserted except for herself, 

“What are you doing now, Pat?” 

“T hardly know,” she smiled. “I am 
so sleepy after last night that I rather 
think I shall get some sleep this afternoon, 
Tonight there is a fearful dinner at Aunt 
Louise’s; Beatrice and Mr. Palmer will 
be at the Chambers’. Just a kermess 
aftermath affair, no formality.” 

“Why don’t you walk home with me 
now?” he asked carelessly. 

She met his eyes, and against her own 
desire, the color came slowly into her face, 
‘“But—but aren’t you staying, Sidney?” 

‘No. There’s some talk of all going 
over to the Ralstons for a late lunch. but 
nobody wants any lunch! I got out of it.” 

Her heart began to dance. It was with 
his old tenderness of manner that he held 
her loose big coat for her; they crossed 
the room together, left it by one of the 
French windows. 


HERE was some protest from the gath- 
ering; Patricia was not to be kidnaped! 
She disengaged herself with her slow smile, 
she truly must go home and get some sleep. 

‘Pat, you'll see mother?” Beatrice said, 
detaining her. ‘‘I didn’t have a chance to 
tell her al! about last night. And tell her 
I'll be home about four, to rest and change. 
The younger girl smiled up at Sidney, 
patiently waiting for farewells. ‘I’m 
sorry I can’t walk with you,” she said, 
“but I had promised Ticky that I would 
ride!” 

The sky turned dark for Patricia again. 
Beatrice had been asked to share this hour, 
and had refused. A sudden sick distaste 
for it all smote her. Her head ached, her 
cheeks burned from the warm air in the 
club-house, she felt tired and lame after 
hours of dancing last night. 

“Youth is over for me,” she decided 
bitterly. ‘‘I can’t dance all night any more, 
it all bores me—bores me—bores me!” 

The cold air outside struck unpleasantly 
upen her tired forehead. She wanted to 
cry; she wanted to say to Sidney: “‘ Let me 
alone! I would rather not walk with you, 
than walk under these circumstances!” 

She said nothing aloud. They turned 
their faces toward the visible turrets of 
the Castle, rising above Deerbridge, half 
a mile away. A laughing cavalcade passed 
them on the bridle path, Beatrice waved 
her whip. The golfers shouted to them as 
they crossed the links: Patricia was 
conscious that Dan, on the first green, 
was standing still and watching her as she 
went by. 

‘Nothing like walking!” Sidney said 
unnaturally, as they entered the woods. 

“T love it!’”’ she responded, in the same 
key. 

“Mind if I talk business?” he asked, 
after a silence. P 

She glanced at him; felt a chill premont 
tion at her heart. ‘‘Do,” she said cordially, 
fearfully. 

“it's 


Sidney began speaking, 
she could tell from his tone, with uneasl- 
ness, ‘‘Helena has made good, with these 


this,” 


Rosses—you know that. So I think the 
thing to do is to get her to New York, 
and get her launched!” 
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“New York,” Patricia echoed stupidly. 
It was all that her suddenly constricted 
heart and mind could manage. 
“T think so,” he decided uncomfortably. 
“‘How—how soon, Sid?” 
“Next month. Just after the holidays.” 
Patricia made no answer, and they 
walked along in silence. They had come 
out of the Club woods, and were descend- 
ing upon the town, when he spoke again. 
“Pat, I’ve got to say something, and 
it makes me feel rotten. It’s a hard 
thing to say. You know how I ad- 
mire you. You're the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw, and I know—I ought 
to know!—that you are as sweet and as 
wonderful as you are beautiful——’” 
“Please, Sidney—” she protested proudly. 
She felt so choked that she could not speak. 
“T know!” He accepted the rebuke. 
“T’ve no right to say anything,” he said. 
“T’ve held you all these 
years, I’ve kept you from 
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popular too, as any one of them. And 
she’s worth a million—more than a 
million.” 

“Spare me!” she said with a bitter 
laugh. ‘‘She’s just what I’ve made her!” 
And giving him her hand, she added 
easily, “‘Goodby, then!” 

He took her hands eagerly, would have 
prolonged the farewells. But she had 
borne enough. A few seconds later she 
was quietly mounting the steps, and had 
been admitted to the preposterous por- 
tal, and without one backward glance 
was gone. 

But self-control lasted only until she 
reached her room. The hot tears were 
running down her cheeks as she flung 
aside her wraps, and presently she 
sank beside her bed, and gave them free 
vent. Patricia did not often cry, but 
the long checked tide was loosed now, 


T 





and still headachy, Patricia stumbled 


about the business of dressing. But she 
was young, and the hot bath anc the hot 
tea worked wonders. Patricia began to 
find something consoling, something al- 
most mournfully beautiful, in the decisive 
blow. Perhaps its actual arrival had not 
been harder to bear than the vague and 
formless dread of it had been. 

‘Did Mrs. Palmer send you in, Minna?” 
she asked, over her second cup. 

“‘She worried because you didn’t come 
to lunch,” the maid answered. ‘And she 
looked in and seen you asleep. And when 
Mr. Palmer come in he says you 
would like a fire and some tea, when 
you waked up. And he’d like to see 
you for a minute, please.” 

“Why didn’t you say so!” Patricia 
exclaimed, smiling. She went immediately 
downstairs. “I’m so sorry to keep you 
waiting,” she said to Dan, 
in the lower hall, “Minna 
only this instant told me!” 


1? 








many a better man, Pat, I 
know that. But Pat, I’m 
going away now, perhaps 
forever. And I want to be 
free——” 

It was said. She felt as if 
she had known it must be, 
from the beginning. Her 
world was going to pieces 
about her, her senses swam. 
Yet she somehow walked 
quietly on, hands clasped 
in her muff, beautiful head 
erect, and her voice was 
quite itself when she spoke. 

“You know you have only 
to ask, Sidney.” 

Then silence. They were 
in the city streets now. 

““You’d rather have me | 
tell you so honestly, wouldn’t | 
you?” the man said awk- | 
wardly. 

“Infinitely!” 

Silence again. 

“Let it all be as if it had 
never been, Sid,” said Pa- 
tricia, ending it. ‘‘We have 
had some happy times—” 
To her own fury, her voice 
thickened, and she could 
not go on. 

“We've had the most 
wonderful friendship that 
ever was!” he said, enthu- 
siastically. The girl would 
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The life I love—women from over-seas 

By English river-meadows, smooth and green, 
And misty Scottish hills, and from the low 
Sea-weary dykes of Holland, back and back 
Down centuries that narrow as they go— 
Tell me, oh women by whose blood I live, 
Did each one love as I love? 
As hungry as my hours when he is gone? 
Oh, was it so with you, such precious pain 
To have a man’s hand touch you? 
That I love more than you. 
Of all the love that all my mothers bore 
Whose lives converge in me. 
And if I bear your joy, I bear your pain— 
The scream of travail in the night, the weeping 
When children die—I claim the things you knew: 
Let it not be that I stand back from sorrow, 
Seeing that it walks soberly with love. 


O—— Fhe- 
GD 


MOTHERS 


By Sara Teasdale 


Y mother and the mother that was hers, 
And all the mothers who have given me 


Were the hours 


Mothers of mine, who gave, each one, her girlhood 
With frightened joy to be the price of life, 
Let me love much before I go like you 
Into the everlasting quietness. 
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It must be 
I bear the weight 


I take your joy; 
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have been glad to stab him 
to the heart, as he was stab- 
bing her. ‘‘But—but I think we’ll both 
admit now that it wasn’t the real thing!” 
he went on, with a man’s eagerness to 
convince himself that he has inflicted no 
wound. “Not since the early days, any- 
way!” 

They had reached the entrance to the 
Palmer home now, and she was standing 
above him on the shallow stone steps. 
A cynical smile curved her mouth. 

“And you’ve found the real thing now, 
Sidney?” 

He glanced up, flushed, and frowning, 
looked away again. “No hope there!” 
he said heavily. 

‘“‘No hope for Sidney Hutchinson with 
the Sensatone Palmers!” she said in light 
irony. He looked up suddenly reproachful. 

‘What have I to offer her, Pat? Sensa- 
tone Palmers? Why, she’s just as sweet 
and clever and refined and—yes, and 


and she was carried away by the pas- 
sion of her shame and anger. 

She cried for a long time. Then she 
stopped for a few minutes, and looked 
curiously at her hands, and at the deep 
depression her elbows made in the soft 
bed. And then she suddenly remembered; 
she was alone in the world, Sidney did 
not love her any more, and she began to 
cry again. 

The clock in her room chimed a silvery 
three, the glaring afternoon was wearing 
away. Her head ached, her face burned, 
her hands were icy. She crept up on the 
bed, and drew a fluffy covering over her, 
and, with one or two long, childish, sob- 
bing breaths, fell fast asleep. 

A pleasant crackling and snapping 
awakened her, two hours later. Minna 
had come in with a tray, had lighted the 
fire, a bath was waiting. Numbed, dazed, 


“This is the business,” 
Dan smiled, ‘‘my new car 
has come, and I want to 
try her. Will you come 
along!” 

“Love it!” she said auto- 
matically. Then, realizing 
that of all things a run in 
the cold air would be the 
most agreeable, she added 
more warmly: ‘“‘I’d love it! 
Are we taking Beatrice?” 

He shook his head. When 
they were in the new gray 
car he added gravely: 
“Beatrice came  in—she 
feels terribly. She was cry- 
ing, and mother had a pretty 
hard time with her. Poor 
kid, I guess there’s no ques- 
tion about it now. He told 
her that he’s going to New 
York. Hutchinson, | 
mean.” 

“Yes, I know,” Patricia 
was busily tucking robes 
about her knees. “He told 
me so, too.” 

“Confound him!” Dan 
said simply. A second later 
all other sounds were 
drowned in the uproar ol 
the starting engine. 

Sunset flamed coldly over 
the city, as they flew along. 
The park was full of riders, 
of other cars, of pedestrians. 
The air was cold and heavy. From the 
fields, when they were presently skim- 
ming between them, a thick, white mist 
was rising. Patricia laughed aloud in the 
glorious rush of the drive. The speedome- 
ter rose from forty miles to fifty—to fifty- 
five—fifty-eight 

“? Fraid?” he shouted, and she saw 
him grin into his furry collar as she shouted 
back, ‘‘I love it!” 

They were going more slowly, and 4 
cold brief twilight held the world, when 
they came back. Dan touched his lights, 
and a funnel of brightness moved ahead 
of them. : 

“And now tell me,” he said, with a quick 
glance, “‘what were you crying about?’ 

“Crying?” she stammered childishly. 
She fought for time, in the utter une 
pectedness of it. “How did you know? 

“Mother went (Continued on page 87) 
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e Kewpies and their 


School of Jollity 


By Rose ONeill 
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In the home of Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, shown at the top of 
the page, striped linen aftords the 
crisp freshness so grateful in sum- 
mer. The stripes may harmonize 
with the color of your walls 


Flowered chintz is used charm- 
ingly in the room at the right and 
the one just above. In one in- 
stance solid-colored pillows, and 
in the other plain furniture, give 
a foil for gay-flowered materials 
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Prayers of gratitude for the Hostess House are murmured every night in many towns by women who are of no particular 


importance to any one except to some man in the army 
to the cantonments for the use of women visiting their soldier relatives. 


and to God. The reception houses are placed at the entrance 
Thirty-four are in use, more are being built 


The Lyttle Sister of the Red Cross 


By Mrs. Henry P. Davison 


Treasurer of the War Work Council of the Y. W. C. 


N an Illinois prairie town lives a 
widow who launders seventeen 
baskets of wash a week and every 

_ night thanks God for having put 
pity into the hearts of women. To her 
came one day a letter from her only son. 
He was then at Camp Funston, Kansas, 
learning to be a soldier. The letter begged 
her to come and see him before he was sent 
to France. 

The mother opened the tin bank in 
which she had been hoarding her dimes 
and quarters against this day. The money 
Was scarcely enough. Nevertheless she 
started. She walked the first eighteen 
miles, Then her strength gave out, and she 
teok a train. 

She did not know that visitors to Camp 
Funston stay in Junction City, eleven 
miles away, So she got off the train at 
Fort Riley. An officer set her right and 
she reached Junction City after dark. 
somehow she found a rooming-house. 
some one there stole five dollars from her— 
live of the precious dollars she had earned 
over the washtub and saved by walking. 
Terror-stricken, she crept out of the house 
When no one was looking. 

Later in the night a soldier found her 
trembling in the street, and took her to the 
toms of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, rooms which the War Work 
Council had opened as a clearing-house for 
troubles. The poor frightened woman was 
put to bed, but she was too miserable to 
sleep. The matron got up at daybreak, 


Not all the wounds of war are made by shot 
and shell. Back of the lines, at home—by- 
products of war—come the experiences that 
shatter the spirit and ruin lives. It was to 
find a way to repair these damages, but 
chiefly to prevent them, that the War Work 
Council of the Y. W. C. A. was organized. 
The scope of the work and a little of what 
has been accomplished are here frankly told 
by the wife of the General Manager of the 
Red Cross, who is herself the Treasurer of 


the War Work Council of the Y. W.C. A. 


built a fire, and comforted her. The son’s 
commanding officer was reached by tele- 
phone early in the morning, and the boy 
came to his mother on the first trolley-car 
he could catch. 

The two spent long, low-voiced hours to- 
gether, perhaps the last hours they will 
have this side of heaven. Every moment 
Was as precious as a month had been last 
year. The old lady had still one present 
worry. The boy’s bad cold might turn into 
pneumonia if she left him. But she had not 
money enough to stay another night and 
buy a ticket home. When the matron told 
her that her bed was free, she broke down 
and cried and cried. 

“T did not know there was so much pity 
left in the world,” she sobbed. 

She stayed till her boy’s cold was better. 
Then she went back to her seventeen 
washings and her memories. 

Because of the certainty of just such 
cases as this was Governmental sanction 
given to the activities of the War Work 


A. 


Council of the Y. W. C. A. From the Pacific 
to the Atlantic its field extends. Every 
state in the union has its members. Ur- 
gent appeals for help are its cause and its 
inspiration. Women of every race and 
creed are its wards. The task of the War 
Work Council is tremendous. 

When the United States entered the 
great war the Young Women’s Christian 
Association was, as always, working among 
women. With the call to new duties its 
members did not abandon their old respon- 
sibilities. The War Work Council was 
formed as an emergency measure to take 
care of the women who were caught in 
some of the mazes of war, just as the parent 
organization has taken care of them 
through many years of peace. The varied 
activities decided upon by the War Work 
Council follow closely the needs of the dif- 
ferent communities of the country. Secre- 
taries trained in the methods of the organi- 
zation were sent out broadcast. They were 
instructed to report to the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in New York the lines of work 
which could be best followed in the various 
localities. These secretaries work in close 
cooperation with ministers, women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, churches, military 
officials, and charitable societies. The 
record of a day’s doings of a secretary 
reads like a novel, an economic treatise, 
and a psychological essay all compressed 
into a line-a-day entry. 

A secretary sent out by the War Work 
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Council must be equal to any emergency. 
Miss Lillian Hull at Chillicothe, close by 
Camp Sherman, hurrying along the street 
at nightfall came upon a forlorn couple. 
A Finnish soldier had found a job for his 
wife, so that she might come on from 
Cleveland. When she arrived she was 
refused the place because she spoke no 
English. Their money had been all spent 
on the railroad fare, and the soldier was 
due back at camp. The situation was bad. 
Thanks to Miss Hull a Chillicothian house- 
wife now has an industrious and grateful 
domestic, a soldier is happy, and a soldier’s 
wife is safe. 

Army folks often benefit even more 
directly from the secretaries’ work. In 
Bremerton, Washington, the nearest town 
to Camp Lewis, a secretary was accosted 
on the street by a sailor. She was a 
slender woman, and he had mistaken her 
for a girl. 

‘May I walk along with you?” he asked. 

“Surely,” she replied with mature under- 
standing and intuition. ‘‘What is the 
matter? Are you homesick?” 

The lad’s story came out with a rush. 
Yes, he was homesick, so hope- 
lessly, despairingly heartsick 


sents South Carolina. Mrs. Robert Bacon, 
whose husband was formerly ambassador 
to France, collected the money for the 
hostess houses at Camp Upton, Yaphank, 
New York. Mrs. Josephus Daniels, wife 
of the Secretary of the Navy, is actively in- 
terested. Another Council member is 
Mrs. G. J. Fiebeger. Her husband is an 
officer at West Point. Mrs. Robert Lans- 
ing, wife of the Secretary of State, also 
cooperates. Mrs. Edward M. Townsend 
of Oyster Bay, Long Island, is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Hostess Houses. 

Nearly every state in the union is repre- 
sented on the War Work Council. Mrs. 
Edward P. Stotesbury of Philadelphia, 
with her husband, has given $100,000 
toward the work. Mrs. Winston Chur- 
chill is the Vermont member. Texas 
sends Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
formerly president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Coleman DuPont comes to the meetings 
from Delaware. The president of Mount 
Holyoke College, Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
is a Massachusetts member. 

Hostess houses in the military camps all 





that he was on the verge of 





deserting. But this woman 
gave him genuine sympathy 
and encouragement. She saved 
him to his country. 

From north, south, east, and 
west these pioneer secretaries 
sent in their reports. The ap- 
palling size of the undertaking 
was revealed to the War Work 
Council. Systematization of the 
work was the first step. Out 
of the multitudinous phases 
certain main lines of work were 
revealed. When the War Work 
Council apportioned the 
$4,000,000 budget appropriated 
last October to cover their 
work until the coming June, 
hostess houses received $g00,- 
ooo. Emergency housing for 
employed girls took $500,000. 
A million dollars were appro- 
priated for work to be done in 
France and Russia at the re- 
quest of the French and Rus- 
sian women. Colored women 





High Heart 


By Aline Kilmer 


The sea that I watch from my window 
Is gray and white; 
I see it toss in the darkness 
All the night. 
My soul swoops down to sorrow 
As the sea-gulls dip, 
And all my love flies after 
Your lonely ship. 


Yet I am not despairing; 
Though we must part, 

Nothing can be too bitter 
For my high heart; 

All in the dreary midnight, 
Watching the flying foam, 

I wait for a golden morning 
When you come home. 








in communities affected by the 
war were remembered with 
$200,000. The Bureau of Social Mor- 
ality Speakers took $100,000. The addi- 
tional staff, the tremendously increased 
cost of running the organization, and 
other emergency expenses are included 
in this budget. If the $4,000,000 is not 
enough the War Work Council will raise 
more money. 

The women who lead in this gallant de- 
fense of American homes add foresight to 
sympathy. The chairman of the executive 
committee is Mrs. James Stewart Cush- 
man of New York City. The vice-chair- 
men are Mrs. John L. Meigs, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. John R. Mott, 
Montclair, New Jersey. Mrs. Mott is the 
wife of the secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Mrs. William Adams Brown 
of New York is the chairman of the Coop- 
eration and Publicity Committee. Her 
husband holds the chair of Systematic 
Theology in Union Seminary. Mrs. Leon- 
ard Wood, wife of General Wood, repre- 


over the country are one phase of the War 
Work Council’s activities. These recep- 
tion houses are placed at the entrance to 
the cantonments for the use of women 
visiting their soldier relatives. So neces- 
sary have these proved that tents and bor- 
rowed rooms were pressed into use until 
houses could be built. Often the Associa- 
tion rooms in the nearest town were turned 
temporarily into hostess houses. 

“We put up an extra cot,” reported one 
western secretary, who returned to tell the 
War Work Council the special needs of her 
community, ‘“‘for an old Lithuanian mother 
who came a hundred miles to see her boy in 
camp. She can not speak a word of English 
and she has to have her old black pipe every 
hour. But her boy loves her. 

‘‘ Another charge bestowed upon us is the 
girl-wife of a ‘bootlegger’ arrested for sell- 
ing whiskey to soldiers. He was wild with 
anxiety about her till we said we would look 
after her. 

“4 thirteen-year-old imp has just been 


The Little Sister of the Red Cross 


turned over to our care. She ran away 
from a convent,’and, being adventuroy 
made straight for camp.” ‘ 
Any hostess can tell you heari -breaking 
stories of times when the hostess house has 
been the refuge of stricken women. She 
can tell you also of incidents when the 
hostess house has brought about a happy 
ending. A homesick lad at Camp Devens 
Ayer, Massachusetts, wrote wretchedly 
unhappy letters to the farm. His father 
and mother came hurrying to see him, 
The same day the frantic lad got leave of 
absence and dashed home. The parents 
were at the camp: the boy was at home. 
What was to be done? The father vowed 
he would stay till the boy returned. “Tf jt 
cost fifty dollars and the devil stood in the 
way!”? The War Work Council’s worker 
found a place for them, and when the boy 
came despairingly back to camp, a joyful 
meeting with his parents awaited him. 
Prayers of gratitude for the Hostess 
House are murmured every night in many 
towns by women who are of no par- 
ticular importance to any one except 
to some man in the army—and to God. 
The commandants of the 
camps are as appreciative of 
the hostess houses as is the 
most forlorn woman. No house 
is erected except at the direct 
request of the commanding 
officer. Thirty-four houses 
are now in use, others are being 
built as fast as lumber and 
carpenters can be secured. 





architect in charge of the west- 
coast construction for the War 
Work Council, was building 
the house at Camp _ Lewis, 
American Lake, Washington, 
she wished aloud that she had 
cobblestones for the great fire- 
place in the big reception- 
room. Hardly had she spoken 
when soldiers brought the cob- 
blestones. She reflected, also 
aloud, that cement was better 
than boards for a_ veranda 
floor, and the commandant 
found the desired cement. Each 
house has its individuality. 
The plans for the building at 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, were redrawn by Miss Fay 
Kellogg in order to save three 
magnificent oak trees. A fine old south- 
ern mansion secured for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association _ head- 
quarters at Petersburg, Virginia, is 3s 
popular with the soldiers from Camp Lee 
as is the official hostess house. One soldier 
luxuriating in his comfortable cushioned 
chair, and enjoying the gracious dignity o 
the lofty room, said: 

‘What a treat thisis! I have not sat ina 
chair for three weeks. The out-of-door lie 
at camp is bully. I’m no end grateful for 
the chance to get some pep into my muscle 
and allthat. But I wonder,’’ he mused, “1! 
it isn’t a little too easy for us to revert t0 
the primitive in camp. Some primitive 
traits aren’t desirable. I reckon it’s just as 
well for all of us to sit in chairs once in 4 
while.” 

Up north, a soldier in Camp Dodge, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was saying that same Sunday 
night: ‘* Gee, I’m glad the hostess house }s 
here! Sunday was a week long before the 
house was built.” (Continued on page 120) 





When Miss Julia Morgan, the f 
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Uncle Sam 


By 


Clara Savage 


Washington 
Correspondent of 


Good Housekeeping 





it will be worth the cost of the war. 
~WOODROW WILSON 


HE other day, in Washington, I 


United States for the first time. 

There had always been some- 
thing forbidding, almost grim to me about 
that many-columned building on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. As one among millions of 
persons of moderate incomes living in these 
United States, I seemed to have little per- 
sonal connection with the high finance of 
government. No errand had ever taken 
me within the doors of the treasury. But 
now, within a short time, all that has 
changed. I have become a stockholder 
with Uncle Sam. 

It costs only twenty-five cents to be a 

stockholder. And it is a brand-new ex- 
perience. For never before have all the 
people in this country had a chance to 
invest their money with their own govern- 
ment. The Liberty Loans offer an oppor- 
tunity to the person who has dollars to 
save. There were ten million subscribers 
to the last loan. The average investor 
contributed $450. That result was highly 
satisfactory until those who are charged 
with the financing of the country in these 
critical times began to be haunted by the 
question: What about the ninety-one 
million persons in the United States who 
haven’t subscribed to either loan? What 
about the person who has no fifty dollars 
or a hundred dollars or four hundred and 
fifty dollars to invest, but who would be 
glad to save in terms of cents? It took 
but little ability at multiplication to realize 
that a tremendous sum total results when 
cents are multirlied by fifty or sixty or 
ninety-one million. The result was the 
launching of a war-savings campaign built 
upon a thrift stamp costing twenty-five 
cents. 
“The war-savings idea originated in 
England. We adopted it and modified it 
‘o meet our needs,” explained Frank A. 
Vanderlip, who was appointed chairman of 
the War-Savings Committee by Secretary 
McAdoo. And then he went on to ex- 
plain the details of the campaign. 

“The plan that has been worked out is 
(0 offer an obligation, a bond of the United 
States, to run five years from January, 
i918,” he explained. “It is in the denom- 
ination of five dollars. It will be paid on 
January 1, 1923, at its then face value 
of five dollars. You can buy it during 
March for $4.14, in April for $4.15, in 
May for $4.16, and so on. When you buy 






































INCORPORATED 


If this country can learn some- 
thing about saving out of the war, 


went into the treasury of the 


It is never too early and never too late to 
The United States Govern- 
ment is urging grown-ups and children alike 
to become stockholders with Uncle Sam 


begin to save. 


it it is in the form of 
you buy your first stamp, it is attached 
The certificate has on 
United States 


to a certificate. 
it the obligation 
to pay an amount measured by the num- 
ber of stamps attached to it, and each 
certificate has a place for twenty stamps. 
The certificate has your name upon it. 
you hold it until maturity you can cash it 
at any post-office in the United States for 
five dollars for each stamp that is on it. 
If you need to cash it before maturity, 
you can go to any post-office in the United 
States and give ten days’ notice, and at 
the end of that time you will receive what 
you paid, plus one cent a month increase. 
If you hold it until maturity you get four 
percent interest compounded quarterly. 
“That’s the whole story of the war- 
savings certificates,” said Mr. Vanderlip, 
“but I haven’t said a word about the 
They cost twenty-five 
cents apiece, and their purpose is to help 
the person of 


thrift stamps yet. 
















































dollars. They bear no interest. They 
are to be attached to a thrift card that 
holds sixteen. When that is full, it can 
be exchanged by paying the difference of 
twelve cents, thirteen cents, or whatever 
the price of the certificate may be in the 
month of exchange, for a war-saving’s 
stamp worth five dollars in 1923.” 

The everlasting truth of the importance 
of saving small amounts came home to me 
with tremendous force while Mr. Vander- 
lip was talking. Twenty-five cents was 
a big enough sum for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to start a thrift campaign upon, 
and he called together to manage this 
campaign a small group of men who are 
nation-wide leaders in finance. Thousands 
of leaflets and folders explaining the war- 
savings plan have been issued, and an 
elaborate system for handling the details 
for the next five years has been worked 
out. The mechanics of such an under- 
taking are costly. And yet, launched 
by the keenest (Continued on page 146) 
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“T’its’im and J’its’im,” Mr. Guppy repeated for the twentieth time. “I ’its ’im on the ’ead, I biffs ’im on the ribs, 


I biffs ’im onthe solly plexy, and up ’e comes every time, smilin’ like a bloomin’ Jack-in-the box. 


Missus, there ain’t many like ’im in ’Ackney.” Nena was bathing Richard’s poor unlovely face with a tender care 


Richard Enters 


T all began with a question of beliefs. 

Lady Northbound of Eaton Place, 

W., had only one belief. She be- 

lieved that it was a mistake to believe 
in anything. She made an exception in 
favor of money. ‘‘Give me a million,” 
she said to Richard, ‘‘and I will give you 
anything you like, from a man’s soul, or 
whatever he calls his soul, to a kingdom.” 
Her future son-in-law looking faintly in- 
credulous, she proceeded: ‘‘You have 
proved it yourself. You have set yourself 
up in a slum under the guise of a ‘cure- 
all’ in order to do good. What’s your 
idea of good? Giving people what they 
need. What do they need? Money—or 
its equivalent. And supplying them costs 
you a few thousand a year. Not that I 
approve,” Lady Northbound added grimly, 
and her nose seemed to take on a more 
marked curve as she spoke. “I think 
it’s idiotic. But the principle is right. 
You can do anything if you can only pay 
for it. J wanted a place in society, and 
I’ve got it. I wanted a title, and I’ve 
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By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of *‘Melia No-Good,” ‘‘Holy Fire,"’ etc. 
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got it.” She was going on to say that she 
had wanted a marquis for a son-in-law, 
and that she had got him, but tactfully 
refrained. 

Lord Tallybaldash brooded ‘over her 
argument while changing his identity on 
the top of an eastward-bound ’bus, and 
came to the conclusion that she was 
right. In that case there was no reason 
why everybody who came within the 
scope of his. activities shouldn’t be as 
happy as the day was long. Which was 
just what that amiable young nobleman 
desired above everything in the world. 

So that Sefiora Valesca’s belief and, 
above all, the belief of Nena, her grand- 
daughter, came as a disconcerting shock. 

Sefiora Valesca lived over his luxurious 
consulting-room in very unluxurious Hack- 
etts Piace. From the very first her atti- 


the 


I tell yer, 
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tude toward the intruder had been peculiar 
She had joined in neither the suspicious 
and angry clamor of the more orthodox 
section of the community, nor the adula- 
tion of the ignorant. She said nothing to 
anybody, but when she met Richard in 
the hall-passage, which was their common 
property, her sharp, old eyes twinkled mali- 
ciously, and she muttered in Spanish ina 
way that suggested anything but flattery. 
At any rate, never before had she in- 
vited him to a cup of tea at the close ol 
his consulting hours, and, much as he 
had longed for the occasion, he could not 
be said to be enjoying it, now that it had 
come. Senora Valesca sat there Mm 
her quaintly youthful costume, and her 
bird-like glance flashed over the drab 
little sitting-room with its hundred and 
one trophies of those glorious days when 
she had danced all Seville into a frenzy. 
She seemed to be busy with her memo, 
ries, and even Nena, who was as beautif 
and gracious as God made her, seemed 
aloof and shy. Once he caught her looking 


The third of five stories about a remarkable young man, commonly known as ‘‘The Sixpenny Wizard.” 
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athim, and he thought that her eyes were 
gistful and rather sad. 

Suddenly the old woman seemed to 
remember him. “‘You are a very remark- 
able young “tan, senor,’ she began 
abruptly. “You come here. You are 
jot a doctor, but you say you cure every 
one, and you charge sixpence. And ze 
people come. Mrs. James’s baby is dying 
of ze consumption, and behold, some one 
unknown take Mrs. James and her baby 
into ze country, and ze baby grow fat and 
strong as a baby elephant. Mr. Jones 
lose his work, and behold, some one 
make him foreman of their shop. Ze 
rents in Hacketts Place, they are too high, 
and behold, they go down. Ze wages at 
ze jam factory, they are too low; and 
behold, they go up. All this happen, and 
ze people come more and more, and ze 
panel doctor he tear his hair out by ze 
roots” Sehora Valesca 
fixed Richard with her pierc- 
ingeyes. ‘You call yourself 
wizard, sehor, but I know 
better what you are. You 
are a fraud.” 

Richard continued to bal- 
ance his teacup gracefully. 
All the Tallybaldashes had 
been good soldiers, and a 
good soldier, when he is am- 
bushed, lies low and waits 
for his enemy to make the 
first move. Richard lay low, 
and the sefora attacked 
without delay. 

“Your real name—it is 
not Richard Smith at all?”’ 
“No—at least—” hestam- 
mered. He had made up 
his mind at once—and .the 
decision had some unclear 
connection with Nena Va- 
lesca’s eyes—that he would 
speak the truth if not the 
whole truth; but once 
started on a course of de- 
ception, it is amazingly diffi- 
cult to regain the path of 
honesty. ‘‘At least—only 
partially,” he explained. 

“Then who are you?” 

“Nobody in particular.” 
He felt that from the se- 
iora’s point of view this was 
strictly true. ‘In fact, I’m 





eculiar nobody at all,” he added 

piclous F with a smile. 

thodox Sefora Valesca nodded 

adula- gloomily. ‘I married a no- 

hing to body,” she observed, ‘not 

ard in B the grandfather of this sweet 

ommon BF chiid—God be thanked 

d mali- but my first. It was not 

ish ind Bleasant. But Heaven in its 

lattery. mercy took him young.” She resumed her 
she i; Bexamination. “You are a rich nobody,” 
lose O! BB she said accusingly, “‘and you come here— 
as he Bodo what you call good. Is that not so?” 
ld not Richard considered. ‘I don’t know 
it had about ‘doing good’”’ he said rather sul- 
cre MM Milaly. “I just posed as a sort of doctor, 
“ that people would tell me their troubles 
> ara honestly. \s to money, I haven’t any— 
d and not of my own. But I’ve got a lot in— 
5 when M sort of trust. I thought if I gave 
frengy: Bevery one a jolly good time—”’ He 
ne topped. A burglar driven by remorse 
aull 0 scatter his ill-gotten gains in charity 
eemed ; 





might have expressed himself in much 
the same terms, and his supplementary, 
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“You see—it’s somebody else’s money,” 
did not improve matters. 

Sefiora Valesca threw a grim glance at 
her granddaughter. ‘‘So you are employed 
to spend some one else’s money?” she 
asked. 

It was a euphemistic, but convenient 
description of the duke’s allowance to 
him. Richard nodded. ‘‘There are an 
awful lot of fellows in my profession,” 
he said lightly. ‘It’s not much of a pro- 
fession, but we make a living out of it.” 

‘And you think you make Hacketts 
Place happy with your employer’s money?” 

“One can do everything with money,” 
said Richard, echoing Lady Northbound 
with conviction. 

Senora Valesca exclaimed to herself. 
The exclamation was in Spanish, but 
Richard felt instinctively that it was rude. 

“Your employer is a fool,’”’ she said. 












“Pll be back in a couple of 
hours at the outside,” he said 
with sudden cheerfulness. 
“Don’t worry.” She leaned 
onthe banisters. “Good luck, 
Mr. Wizard!” Perhaps it was 
something in her voice that 
gave him courage. “Thank 
you, Nena!” he said earnestly 
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“Money is like ze patch on ze torn gar- 


ment. It covers a hole. It makes to 
meet torn ends. But it will not hide ze 
tear nor make a_ beautiful garment. 
When you have been in Hacketts Place, 
you will know that for yourself. As for 
me, once I thought as you did. But when 
I had money I threw it away—so—with 
both hands, for I knew that it did not 
matter. And now that we are poor, and 
must live in this sad room [I still say— 
it does not matter.” She stopped for a 
moment. ‘‘What I have found out I shall 
not repeat, senor,” she said with grave 
courtesy. ‘‘I did but ask you questions 
for Nena’s sake. She is young, and young 
people think either too well or too ill of 
others. And Nena has thought too well 
of you, sefor. She thought that you 
sacrificed yourseli—perhaps starved your- 
self—for all these poor peosle. Now she 
knows you make your living from it— 
Basta!” 

Richard set down his cup. He saw now 
that it had been merely a bait to lure him 
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to his ruin. ‘‘At least I know what you 
think of me, sefiora,”’ he said bitterly. 

She did not answer directly. She 
smoothed out the sprigged silk skirt with 
a wrinkled, beautiful hand. ‘‘Go out, and 
be a man,” she said. ‘‘When you have 
done a man’s work, you shall have more 
tea. Until then—adios.” 

Richard bowed stiffly. It was evident 
to him that the motto, ‘Virtue is its own 
reward,” had been coined out of bitter 
experience, and he felt extraordinarily 
ill-used. He wanted to point out that 
for a marquis he was a most unusual 
specimen; but she did not know he was 
a marquis, and he did not want her to 
know. He was sure that the fact would be 
anything but a recommendation. As he 
went toward the door he counted over the 
people he had unquestionably benefited, 
and grew more and more aggrieved, so 
that he did not even look at Nena Valesca. 
But an outstretched hand checked his 
injured retreat. He took it, and its warm, 
strong pressure induced him to meet her 
eyes. They were grave, so grave that he 
suspected their gravity. 

“So now you too will think badly of 
me,” he said with a wry smile. 

“Tt is rather easy to give away other 
people’s money,” she answered reprovingly. 

But somehow he did not feel reproved 
“T haven’t had a chance,” he began. 
“Tf I had—” 

The bell of his consulting-room rang 
with shrill insistence. 

“Another patient for you, Sefor Wiz- 
ard,” said the old dancer grimly. ‘Had 
you not better fetch yotr check-book?” 


HE panel doctor was young and 

prematurely soured. Rumor had it 
that he suffered from domestic troubles, 
and for once rumor did not lie. Add to 
private grief, the depressing atmosphere 
of Hacketts Place, the depressed inhabi- 
tants, and the infuriating presence of a 
quack, and you have a medicine which, 
taken regularly, is enough to spoil the 
character of any doctor. 

So that Maud Guppy got small sym- 
pathy for her ailments. 

Dr. Arnold stared at the opposite ceil- 
ing. He could not even bear to look at 
her. Coming at the end of a trying day 
the snub nose, the untidy, cockney mouth, 
the rather goggly eyes of his patient, drove 
him to exasperation. 

‘““You say you've got a pain,” he said, 
endeavoring to speak with judicial calm. 
‘Can you tell me where you feel it?” 

Maud Guppy gaped helplessly. “I 
dunno. It sort o’ wanders.” 

‘What sort of pain is it?” 

Her soiled fingers were tightly inter- 
laced. The untidy lips quivered in the 
great effort to say something—something 
very hard, which might have come out 
under a little kindly persuasion. At that 
moment an impartial observer might have 
discovered a pathetic charm in Maud 
Guppy’s unloveliness. But Dr. Arnold 
Was not impartial, and he was too busy 
loathing the disgusting recklessness of the 
lower classes to observe any one. 

“Well, go on!” he muttered. 
sort of pain?” 

Maud Guppy gave up the struggle. A 
look of sullen, desperate reticence crept 
over her pallid, insignificant features. ‘‘I 
dunno,” she said dully. ‘It just hurts.” 

He grinned his exasperation. ‘Most 
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pains do. Good heavens, girl! Do -ou 
think I’m a wizard—” He stopped. in- 
advertently he had prodded the sorest of 
ali his many injuries, and it was more 
than he could bear. He looked at Maud 
Guppy, and he looked as though he hated 
her. ‘‘There’s a wizard in Hacketts 
Place. He charges sixpence for a cure, 
and he guarantees a cure even for pains that 
don’t exist. Better 
give him a trial.” 

Maud Guppy 
rose heavily to her 
feet. ‘I dunno. I 
ain’t got sixpence. 
P’raps he’s on the 
panel.” 

Dr. Arnold’s 
laugh was mephis- 
tophelian. “I 
think not—not yet 
anyhow. No doubt 
we shall come to 
that.’ 

“Well, no harm 
in tryin’.” 

“None at all.” 

Afterward He 
was sorry. Even 
in savage jest it 
does not become a 
qualified medical 
man to recommend 
a quack. He hoped 
unhopefully that 
Maud Guppy had 
enough sense of 
humor to know 
that he was jesting. 
But unfortunately, 
Maud Guppy’s 
stock of humor 
was low that eve- 
ning. And besides, 
it was raining as it 
can rain only in 
London—an awful, 
endless drizzle— 
and the indescrib- 
able, unlocatable 
pain was at its 
work. So that she 
drifted, like a small 
derelict blown by a 
chance wind, into 
the sodden cul-de- 
sac of Hacketts 
Place, and there, 
by the light of a 
flickering street 
lamp, made out a 
few sentences of 
Richard’s amazing 
manifesto. 

‘“Six-penny Wizard—come in and tell 
us your troubles—cure guaranteed—never 
say die—but walk in—” 

And Maud Guppy, animated by despair, 
walked in. 

It was long past the usual consulting 
hour. But for Sefora Valesca’s treacher- 
ous hospitality, Richard, exquisitely at- 
tired and outwardly perfectly normal, 
would have been escorting Dorothea 
Northbound on the round of visits which 
formed that young lady’s idea of one’s 
duty to one’s neighbor. As it was, the 
consulting-room was empty, and in dark- 
ness and for a moment Richard, still sore 
from the sefiora’s last gibe, laid the sum- 
mons of his bell to the charge of an un- 
friendly urchin. It added intensely to the 
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conviction that he was not appreciated 

‘Any one there?”’ he called. : 

A prolonged, lugubrious sob answered 
him. And ina moment he had forgotten his 
own grievance. But the matches, true tg 
their tradition, had discreetly vanished 
Richard, fumbling wildly about the table 
encountered Maud Guppy’s head. Th. 
discovery shocked him into inaction, 
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There is something alarming in a stray 
head lying where no head should be, and 
for a‘moment Richard was paralyzed by 
the suspicion that some one had _ been 
decapitated or had committed suicide 
during his absence. But another moje 
muffled sob reassured him, and a_ hot, 
sticky hand clung desperately to his. _ 

“My poor—my poor—” Richard fal- 
tered. He did not know whether she was 
young or old, but he was immensely 
moved. He could not remember evét 
having heard a woman cry before—the 
duchess, his mother, had certainly neve 
so far forgotten her complexion—and the 
sound struck at his very heart. “Ii 
could only get a light—’’ he mutter 
despairingly. 
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Maud Guppy drew a long, shuddering 
gift, “I don’t want no light—I’d rather 
ot--me makin’ a fool of myself like this— 
and I’ve lost me ’andkerchief—” 

Richard pressed his silk one into the 
sticky hand. “But I could make you 


some tea,” he insisted. 
“J don’t want no tea—” 
He realized that a woman whose woes 


tad passed beyond such solace was in 
sre straits. ‘‘I say—is it as bad as that?” 
“I dunno—I’m orl in—I gotter awful 
pain,” 

“P’raps I’d better get Dr. Arnold.” 
Maud Guppy sat up sharply. ‘‘Don’t 


van t ’ ’ ’ 

youl ’E sent me ’ere. I don’t want to 
“e im no more—he just larfed—you 
an't larfing, are yer?” 





“Good Lord—no. Did you think I 
was?” , 
“I dunno. You sound kind like—I 


an’t got sixpence, though.” 

“I don’t want sixpence—not till I’ve 
pit you right, anyhow. Where’s the 
pain?” > 

“"Ere—orl over the place—” 

“I say—that’s bad.” He had given up 
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looking for the matches. Chivalrous in- 
stinct urged to stay quiet, with his hand 
still held i: that sticky, desperate clasp. 
But otherwise, he was horribly at a loss. 
Hitherto all his patients had yielded read- 
ily to his cure. He found out what they 
lacked in their lives and gave it them, and 
they were better. But this was different. 
This was something active, immediate, a 






Senora Valesca held the lamp 
high. “Well?” she inquired. 
Richard shifted his burden, so 
that her disheveled head rest- 
ed on his shoulder. “I don’t 
know what’s the matter,” he 
said. “I believe she’s fainted” 


human being crying out to him in real, 
physical despair. ‘Oh, Lord! what a fool 
I am!” he exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘I’d give 
the world to help—if only I knew—” 

Maud Guppy interrupted. Her voice 
sounded subdued and far away—like a 
child speaking in its sleep. “It’s that 
’ussy,” she murmured, ‘‘ makin’ ’im think 
no end of ’isself—champion ’eavyweight 
too good for the likes of me—but it ain’t 
fair—’e’s my man—’e ort to come back— 
wot’s a beastly belt? If it were all studded 
in dimonds ’e’s my man—”’ 

And then suddenly she was silent. The 
tense grip on his hand relaxed. She sighed 
faintly, and dropped forward limply with 
her head against his shoulder. 

It was a unique position—even for a 
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Tallybaldash. The Tallybaldashes were 
renowned for adventure, but their ad- 
ventures had always been of the strictly 
conventional type. They had discovered 
continents or fought duels or died for 
their king, and occasionally “‘ratted” at 
dramatic and convenient moments. But 
an East-End consulting-room in pitch 
darkness and a little cockney girl in a dead 
faint were new ingredients. 
So that, with no hereditary in- 
stinct to guide him, it was no 
wonder that Richard lost his 
head. He forgot his wizardry, 
he forgot his last bitter de- 
termination to show Sejiora 
Valesca what he could do 
when the chance came. He 
simply shouted desperately 
for help. 

There was an immediate 
answer. A door on the first 
floor opened, and a stream of 
light poured down the narrow 
stairway. Senhora Valesca 
came first, carrying a lamp, 
and then Nena, and even at 
that moment Richard found 
time to notice how the sil- 
houette cut sharply against 
the whitewashed walls flat- 
tered the proud young fea- 
tures. 

Sefiora Valesca held the 
lamp high, and inspected the 
scene grimly. ‘‘ Well?” she 
inquired. 

Richard shifted his burden, 
so that her disheveled head 
rested on his shoulder. “I 
don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter,” he said. “I believe 
she’s fainted.” 

“Let us hope. Why not 
offer her one of those checks 
of yours, Sefor Wizard?” 
Richard ignored the gibe. ‘I believe 
she’s dying,” he said. 

“Bah! Carry her upstairs.” 

Richard was glad enough to obey. The 
task was easy. Maud Guppy was so small, 
so frail. She looked almost pretty, and 
positively romantic lying there in his 
arms, her fair hair all disheveled, her 
shabby, black cloak falling loosely about 
her. The two women peered at her with 
warm eyes. In fact, Richard had never 
seen either of them look so kind before, 
and the sight, opening up a wide field of 
speculation as to what one of them would 
be like if she were really very kind, made 
him momentarily oblivious to duty. 

“Vé!”, commanded Sefora Valesca 
severely. ‘‘We are not waxworks!” 

So the procession wended its way up- 
stairs, and Richard laid his burden tenderly 
on Sefora Valesca’s shabby sofa. When 
Maud Guppy’s eyes opened, they were 
standing round her in a solemn circle. 

““My—I ain’t dead yet, am I?” she 
asked huskily. 

Sefiora Valesca patted her hand. ‘* What 
foolishness!”’ 

“T dunno. I feel mortal bad.” 

“Courage. You will be better soon.” 

Richard felt that this mysteriously con- 
vinced encouragement encroached on his 
preserves. 

‘“A cup of tea—” he suggested. 

All three looked at him with the compas- 
sionate contempt which women feel for men 
in moments of crisis (Continued on page 110) 





WHY WE DID NOT PICK Ee 


The White House 


I RST, Because the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association 
* does not hold with the underlying 
political philosophy that animated 
the demonstration. 

Picketing the White House was, as I 
understood it, to be taken as the evidence 
that those who picketed held its occupant 
responsible for the passage of the federal 
suffrage amendment. But the occupant 
of the White House is the chief executive 
of the United States; he is not its law- 
making body.. That body is the Congress. 
To hold’ him responsible for federal legisla- 
tion is to attribute to him a dictatorship 
over the Congress which I, for one, would 
be reluctant to admit. It negates that 
very democracy in which American women 
are trying so hard to find place. If picket- 
ing was the right treatment for those who, 
responsible for. federal legislation, failed 
to pass the federal suffrage amendment, 
then the members of Congress, not the 
President, were the persons to be picketed, 
and the Capitol, not the White House, was 
the place to picket. This, indeed, was the 
program followed for a short time, I be- 
lieve, but abandoned for the White House 
program in order to make vivid distinc- 
tion, through a sharp focus on the Demo- 
cratic leader, between the responsibility 
of the Democrats, as the “‘ party in power,” 
and the Republicans. 

Under an anti-party-in-power policy the 
Democrats only are held responsible. If 
Republicans were in power they only 
would be held responsible. Holding the 
party in power responsible is an English 
commitment, and it fits England’s govern- 
mental facilities, but its point of applica- 
tion to American politics is hard to find. 
For instance, given a full House vote, 
without Republican help the federal 
suffrage amendment could not possibly be 
passed even if every Democrat in the 
House should vote for it. The Democrats 
have had a House majority of only three 
at their best, and that best has been 
menaced recently by resignations and ab- 
sentees; besides, it takes a two-thirds ma- 
jority of those voting to pass a federal 
amendment. Yet, under the anti-party- 
in-power policy, pro-amendment Demo- 
crats are campaigned against while anti- 
amendment Republicans are exempt. 

Second, because the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association considers that 
suffrage long since ieft the agitational stage. 

The agitational stage is one through 
which every cause passes. Suffrage had 
to linger long in it. But even suffrage has 
emerged from it. The New York suffrage 
campaign of 1915 may be said to have 
closed the door on the necessity of staging 
something in order to attract attention to 
suffrage. People have at last gotten suf- 
frage with their minds as well as with 
their eyes. It is far more practical to talk 
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ANUARY oth President Wilson told the 

Suffrage Committee of the House of 
Representatives that he favored the passage 
by that body of a suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution. The following day the 
amendment was passed. Apparently this 
was proof of the contention of the party that 
favored picketing the White House, that the 
President had only to say the word, and the 
amendment would be passed. Doubtless 
this party will claim a large part of the 
credit for the victory. Doubiless the suffrage 
association of which Mrs. Catt is president 
will deny the justice of this claim. Doubtless 
the President will say that the pickets moved 
him not ai all. [t will ever be a moot ques- 
tion—with the majority opposed to the 
pickets. However, the amendment passed 
the House and went rejoicing tc the Senate, 
where we hope it will meet with success. In 
the meantime, it will please sincere suffrage 
believers to know thai there are many good 
and valid reasons why the pickets at the 
White House gates, whose case we gave last 
month, included no members of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


suffrage in terms of straight politics than 
in terms of agitation today: The National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
worked for the federal amendment with 
and through the political leaders of all 
parties, with the definite object of taking 
from the no column and adding to the yes 
column on the poli in House and Senate 
By one week’s subtraction and addition of 
this sort the women of our Congressional 
Committee and their aides changed thirty- 
five House votes in December. Week by 
week they changed them. It is not enough 
that people shall look at suffragists or that 
suffrage shall get into the papers today. 
Today we want men’s votes for suffrage. 
It is difficult to get men whe have been 
antagonized by sufiragists to vote for 
suffrage. 

Third, because every reason agaiitst 
picketing in time of peace is stressed a 
thousandfold in war time.’ 

The fact of war and psychology of war 
are high explosives. The times are tremu- 
lous with disaster. Like the rest of the 
world, America is keyed unbearably. It 
jumps at all noises and starts at all sights. 
It is haunted by the disruptive that picks 
at it out of the European chaos. More 
than anything else it is concerned with 
keeping its national coherency intact. 
It wants to feel whole. It hunts a troubled 
peace in a national unity against the outer 
foe. The national government and the 
national officials have assumed a war-time 
inviolability. Any belittling of them is 
interpreted as belittling the nation. Our 
President, our government, our flag—to 
miss the new feeling that has been read 
into the words is to miss the acute turn 
that war has made in our national psy- 
chology. To go against that feeling, to 
rouse and exasperate it, is not, to my 


mind, the right approach for the further. 
ance of a cause dear to one’s heart. Why. 
ever influences America to view woma 
suffrage today with hostile eyes, instead oj 
seeing it as part of that democratic integ. 
rity for which America is willing to go into 
the trenches of Europe, is a disaster alike 
to suffrage and to the nation. 

Fourth, because we were certain that th 
constructive processes of education, supple 
mented by the votes of women in the state 
we had won by referenda, could be relied o 
to bring the federal suffrage amendment to: 
javorable issue. 

Reason is, after all, the agency through 
which real progress comes. 


mitting ourselves to something new; we 
may be bullied into it, but: the real. basis 
for any reliable change of ‘front must be 
the educating of our minds through the 
appeal to reason. True, the processes oi 
education are long-drawn. You can not 
at one sitting eliminate ancient traditions 
and hoary sanctions. There is a sort d 
violence done the individual in prying 
him forcibly apart from his traditions. It 
leaves him with a sense of shock and de- 
ficiency. But if he has been gradually 
filled with new lore he sloughs out of the 
old by an easy process of nature, as if it 
were an old skin. That is the condition in 
which most minds find themselves today 
with regard to woman suffrage. Theit 
owners have sloughed off the old and put 
on the new with no sense of shock what- 
ever. That is because there has been 0 
let-up on suffrage education for two genera 
tions. For fifty years education has been 
the yearly and daily insistence of the 
National American Woman Sufirage Ass0- 
ciation. Through education it has wo 
twelve states to full suffrage, six to pres: 
dential suffrage, secured state-wide mune: 
pal suffrage acts in four, various mino 
degrees of suffrage in all but thirteen, an 
as a result brouglit the suffrage question 
to the 6sth Congress fortified by the vote 
of some 10,000,000 women. : 

Years ago, I was traveling with Mis 
Anthony on one of those state campaigning 
tours which she used to have us all make 
with everlasting regularity. “‘ How many 
states,” I asked her, “‘shall we have to wm 
before we shall be strong enough to give 
over this round of state referenda and focus 
our whole strength on Congress and the 
federal suffrage amendment?” She wa 
thoughtful for a moment and then replied, 
“T don’t know how many states we sha 
have to win, but I feel sure that when the 
time comes we shall know it beyond per 
adventure of a doubt.” : 

The time has come. To N. A. W. S.4 
women it comes in orderly sequence as one 
of the objectives of a plan worked out ” 
a century ago. (Continued on page 12°) 
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HE spell of night sentry duty 
had always been Doggie’s 
black hour. To most of the 
other military routine he had 

grown hard or deadened. In the 
depths of his heart he hated the life 
as much as ever. He had schooled 
himself to go through it with the dull 
fatalism of a convict. It was no use 
railing at inexorable laws, irremediable 
conditions. The only alternative to 
the acceptance of his position was 
military punishment, which was far 
worse—to say nothing of the outrage 
tohis pride. It was pride that kept 
the little, ironical smile on his lips 
while his nerves were almost breaking 
with strain. The first time he came 
under fire he was physically sick— 
not from fear, for he stood it bet€er 
than most, keeping an eye on his 
captain, whose function it was to 
show an unconcerned face; but from 
sheer nervous reaction against the 
hideous noise, the stench, the ghastly 
upheaval of the earth, the sight of 
mangled men. When the bombard- 
ment was over, if he had been alone, 
he would have sat down and cried. 
Never had he grown accustomed to 
the foulness of the trenches. The 
sounder his physical condition, the 
more did his delicately trained senses 


revolt. It was only when fierce, 

animal cravings dulled these senses 
" 1 ° ° 

that he could throw himself down 


anywhere and sleep, that he could 
swallow anything in the way of food or 


drink. The rats nearly drove him crazy. 
Yet, what had once been to him a 
torture, the indecent, nerve-rasping pub- 


licity of the soldier’s life, had now become 
a compensation. It was not so much in 
compa nionship, like his friendly intercourse 


with Phineas and Mo, that he found 
an anodyne, but in the consciousness of 
being 1 magnetically affected by the crowd 
of his fellows. T hey offered him protection 
against himself. Whatever pangs of self- 


TREVOR'S mother kept him in cotton-wool from 
man. 
He was twenty-six when Belgium 
Another cousin, 
r, to whom he was engaged, persuaded Doggie, who 
to have a physical 
and agree, tf passed, to take a commission. 
led gamely, but due to his total lack of fitness he 

He disappeared, leaving a note for Peggy, 
About to commit suicide, he 
Finally, he also enlisted, 
platoon with McPhail, 
iendship with a London fishmonger, Mo Shendish. 
Back of the tre Wi while on relief, he met Jeanne, a young girl 
German advance. 
She told hin m of their flight, the murder of her father before her 
death of her mother the same night. 
itives and is penniless, her uncle hav ying suspended 
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Jeanne and Doggie sat side by side on the kitchen table, prolonging their farewell. 


“I am afraid I have done a lot of self-pitying, Jeanne.” 
“If you keep the soul you have gained, you can’t,’ 


she said gently. 


pity he felt, whatever wan little pleadings 
for the bit of fine porcelain compelled to a 
rough usage which vessels of coarser clay 
could disregard, came lingeringly into his 
mind, he dared not express them to a living 
soul around. On the contrary, he set him- 
self assiduously to cultivate the earthen- 
ware habit of spirit; not to feel, not to 
think, only to endure. To a humorously 
incredulous Jeanne he proclaimed himself 
abruti. Finally, the ceaseless grind of the 


“Don’t do it any more,” 
’ she continued 


military machine left him little time to 
think. 

But in the solitary sleepless hours of 
sentry duty there was nothing to do but 
think; nothing wherewith to while away the 
time but an orgy of introspection. First 
came the almost paralyzing sense of re- 
sponsibility. He must keep, not only 
awake, but alert to the slightest sound, 
tae slightest movement. Lives of men 
depended on his vigilance. A man can’t 
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screw himself up to this beautifully 
emotional pitch for very long and be an 
efficient sentry. If he did, he would chal- 
lenge mice and shoot at cloud-shadows and 
bring the deuce of a commotion about his 
ears. And this Doggie, who did not lack 
ordinary intelligence, realized. So he 
strove to think of other things. And the 
other things all focused down upon his 
Doggie self. And he never knew what to 
make of his Doggie self at all. For he 
would curse the things that he once loved 
as being the cause of his inexpiable shame, 
and at the same time yearn for them with 
an agony of longing. 


ND he would force himself to think of 

Peggy and her unswerving loyalty. 
Of her weekly parcel of dainty food which 
had arrived that morning. Of the joy of 
Phineas and the disappointment of the 
unsophisticated Mo over the paté de foie 
gras. But his mind wandered back to his 
Doggie self and its humiliations and its 
needs and its yearnings. He welcomed 
enemy flares and_ star-shells and ex- 
cursions and alarms. They kept him from 
thinking, enabled him to pass the time. 
But in the dead, lonely, silent dark, the 
hours were like centuries. He dreaded 
them. 

Tonight they fled like minutes. It was 
a pitch-black night, spitting fine rain. 
It was one of Doggie’s private grievances 
that it invariably rained when he was on 
outpost duty. One of Heaven’s little ways 
of strafing him for Doggieism. But to- 
night he did not heed it. Often the passage 
of transports had been a distraction for 
which he had longed, and which, when it 
came, was warmly welcome. But tonight, 
during his spell, the roadway of the village 
was as still as death, and he loved the 
stillness and the blackness. Once he had 
welcomed familiar approaching — steps. 
Now he resented them. 

‘“Who goes there?” 

“Rounds.” 

And the officer, recognized, flashing an 
electric torch, passed on. The diminu- 
endo of his footsteps was agreeable to 
Doggie’s ear. The rain dripped monoto- 
nously off his helmet onto his sodden 
shoulders, but Doggie did not mind. Now 
and then he strained an eye upward to that 
part of the living-house that was above the 
gateway. Little streaks of light came 
down through the shutter slats. Now it 
required no great intellectual effort to 
surmise that the light proceeded, not from 
the bedroom of the invalid Madam Morin, 
who would naturally have the best bed- 
room situated in the comfortable main 
block of the house, but from that of some- 
body else. Madam Morin was therefore 
ruled out. So was Toinette—ridiculous 
to think of her keeping all-night vigil. 
There remained only Jeanne. 

It was supremely silly of him to march 
with super-martiality of tread up the 
pavement; but then it is often the way 
of young men to do supremely silly 
things. 

The next day was fuss and bustle, from 
the private soldier's point of view. They 
were marching back to the trenches that 
night, and a crack company musi take 
over with flawless equipment and _ in 
flawless bodily health. In the afternoon 
Doggie had a breathing spell of leisure. He 
walked boldly into the kitchen. 

“Madame,” said he to Toinette, ‘1 


The Rough Road 


suppose you know that we are leaving 
tonight?” 

The old woman sighed. “It is always 
like that. They come, they make friends, 
they go, and they never return.” 

“You mustn’t make the little soldier 
weep, grand’mére,” said Doggie. 

“No. It is the grand’méres who weep,” 
replied Toinette. 

“T’ll come back all right,” said he. 
“Where is Mademoiselle Jeanne?” 

“She is upstairs, monsieur.” 

“If she had gone out, I should have 
been disappointed,” smiled Doggie. 

“You desire to see her, monsieur?”’ 

“To thank her before I go, for her kind- 
ness to me.”’ 

The old face wrinkled into a_ smile. 
“Tt was not then for the beaux yeux of the 
grand’mérve that you entered?” 

“Si, si! Of course it was,” he protested. 
“But one, nevertheless, must be polite to 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“ Aie! aie!” said the old woman, bustling 
out. “‘T’ll call her.” 

Presently Jeanne came in, aloof, calm, 
cool, and, in her plain, black dress, looking 
like a sweet Fate. From the top of her 
dark brown hair to her trim, stout shoes, 
she gave the impression of being exquisitely 
ordered, bodily and spiritually. 

“It was good of you to come,” he cried, 
and they shook hands instinctively, 
scarcely realizing it was for the first time. 
But he was sensitive to the frank grip of 
her long and slender fingers. 

‘““Toinette said you wished to see me.” 

“We are going tonight. I had to come 
and bid you au revoir.” 

“Ts the company returning?” 

“So I hear the quartermaster says. 
Are you glad?” 

“Ves, I am glad. 
lose friends.” 

“You regard me as a friend, Jeanne?” 

“ Pour sir,” she replied, simply. 

“Then you don’t mind my calling you 


Jeanne?” said he. 
" V HAT does it matter? There are grav- 
er questions at stake in the world.”’ 

She crossed the kitchen and opened the 
yard door which Doggie had closed behind 
him. Meeting a query in his glance, she 
said, “‘I like the fresh air, and I don’t like 
secrecy.” 

She leaned against the edge of the table, 
and Doggie, emboldened, seated himself 
on the corner, by her side, and they looked 
out into the little flagged courtyard in 
which the men, some in gray shirt-sleeves, 
some in tunics, were lounging about among 
the little piles of accouterments and packs. 
Here and there a man was shaving by the 
aid of a little mirror supported on a hand- 
cart. Jests and laughter were flung in the 
quiet afternoon air. A little group were 
feeding pigeons, which, at the sight of 
crums, had swarmed iridescent from the 
tall colombier in the far corner near the 
gabled barn. As Jeanne did not speak, 
at last Doggie bent forward and, looking 
into her eyes, found them moist with tears. 

“What is the matter, Jeanne?”’ he asked 
in a low voice. 

“The war, mon ami.” she_ replied, 
turning her face toward him, “ the haunt- 
ing tragedy of the war. I don’t know how 
to express what I mean. If all those brave 
fellows there went about with serious faces, 
I should not be affected. Mais, voyez-vous, 
leur gaieté fait peur.” 


One doesn’t like to 


Their laughter frightened her. )D 
with his quick responsiveness, understood 
She had put into a phrase the hauntings 
tragedy of the war—the eterna! laughte, 
of youth quenched in a gurgle of the 
throat. 

He said admiringly, ‘‘ You are a wonder. 
ful woman, Jeanne.” 

Her delicate shoulders moved, ever so 
little. “A woman? I suppose Iam. The 
day before we fled from Cambrai it was 
my jour de féte. I was eighteen.” 

Doggie drew in his breath with a little 
gasp. He had thought she was older than 
he. ‘‘I am twenty-seven,” he said. 

She looked at him calmly and critically. 
“Yes. Now I see. Until now I should 
have given you more. But the war ages 
people. Isn’t it true?’ 

“‘T suppose so,’’ said Doggie. Then he 
had a brilliant idea. ‘‘But when the war 
is over, we'll remain the same age for ever 
and ever.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T’m sure of it. We'll still both be in 
our twenties. Let us suppose the war puts 
ten years of experience and suffering, and 
what not, onto our lives. We'll only then 
be in our thirties—and nothing possibly 
can happen to make us grow any older. 
At seventy we shall still be thirty.” 

“You are consoling,’ she admitted. 
“But what if the war had added thirty 
years to one’s life? What if I felt now an 
old woman of fifty? But yes, it is quite 
true. I have the feelings and the distegard 
of convention of a woman of fifty. If there 
had been no war, do you think I could 
have gone among an English army— 
sans gone—like an old matron? Do you 
think a jeune fille frangaise bien élevée 
could have talked to you alone as I have 
done the past two days? Absurd. The 
explanation is the war.” 

Doggie laughed. “Vive la guerre!” 
said he. 

‘* Mais non! Be serious. 
to an understanding.” 

In her preoccupation she forgot the rules 
laid down for the guidance of jeunes filles 
bien élevées, and unthinkingly perched her- 
self full on the kitchen table beside Doggie. 
Doggie gasped again. All her assumed 
age fell from her like a garment. Youth 
proclaimed itself in her attitude and 
the supple lines of her figure. She was 
but a girl, after all, a girl with a steadfast 
soul that had been tried in unutterable 
fires; but a girl appealing, desirable. He 
felt mighty protective. 

‘“‘An understanding? Allright,” said he. 


We must come 


‘“‘ DON’T want you to go away and think 
ill of me—that I am one of those wo- 

les affranchies, I think they call them 
—who think themselves above social laws. 


men 


Iam not. I am bourgevise to my finger- 
tips, and I reverence all the old maxims 
and prejudices in which I was born. But 
conditions are different. It is just like 
the priests who have been called into the 
ranks. To look at them from the outside, 
you would never dream they were priests, 
but their hearts and their souls are un- 
touched.” : 
She was so earnest, in her pathetic 
youthfulness, to put herself right with 
him, so unlike the English girls of his 
acquaintance, who would have taken this 
chance companionship as a matter of 
course, that his face lost the smile and 
became grave, and he met her sad eyes. 
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“That was very bravely said, Jeanne. 
To me you will always be the most wonder- 
ful woman I have ever known.” 

‘‘What caused you to speak to me the 
first day?” she asked, after a pause. 

“T explained to you—to apologize for 
staring rudely into your house.” 

“Tt was not because you said to your- 
self: ‘Here is a pretty girl looking at me. 
T'll go and talk to her’?” 


OGGIE threw his leg over the corner 

of the table and stood on indignant 

feet. ‘‘ Jeanne! How could you?” he cried. 

She leaned back, her open palms on the 

table. The rare light came into her eyes. 

“‘That’s what I wanted to know. Now 

we understand each other, Monsieur 
Trevor.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Monsieur 
Trevor,” said he. 

“What else can I call you? 
other name.” 

Now he had in his pocket a letter from 
Peggy, received that morning, beginning 
“My dearest Marmaduke.” Peggy 
seemed far away and the name still fur- 
ther. He was deliberating whether he 
should say ‘“‘ A ppelez-moi James”’ or ‘‘ Ap- 
pelez-moi Jacques,” and inclining to the 
latter as being more picturesque and inti- 
mate, when she went on: 

““Tenez, what is it your comrades call 
you? ‘Dog-gie’?”’ 

“Say that again.” 

“‘ Dog-gie.’ ”’ 

He had never dreamed that the hated 
appellation could sound so adorable. Well, 
no one except his officers called him by any 
other name, and it came with a visible 
charm from her lips. It brought about 
the most fascinating flash of the tips of 
her white teeth. He laughed. 

“A la guerre comme « la guerre. If you 
call me that, you belong to the regiment. 
And I promise you it is a fine regiment.” 

‘*Eh bien, Monsieur Dog-gie.”’ 

“There’s no monsieur about it,” he 
declared, very happily. ‘‘Tommies are 
not messieurs.” 

‘“‘T know one who is,” said Jeanne. 

So they talked in a young and foolish 
way, and Jeanne for a while forgot the 
tragedies that had gone and the tragedies 
that might come; and Doggie forgot both 
the peacock and ivory room and the fetid 
hole into which he would have to creep 
when the night’s march was over. They 
talked of simple things. Of Toinette, 
who had been with Aunt Morin ever since 
she could remember. 

“You have won her heart with your 
snuff.” 

‘She has won mine with her discretion.” 

““Oh-h!”’ said Jeanne, shocked. 

And so on and so forth, while they sat 
side by side on the kitchen table, swinging 
their feet. After a while they drifted to 
graver questions. 

“What will happen to you, Jeanne, if 
your aunt dies?” 

‘“* Mon Dieu!” said Jeanne. 

‘But you will inherit the property, and 
the business?” 

‘““By nomeans.”” Aunt Morin had stilla 
son, who was already very old. He must 
be forty-six. He had expatriated himself 
many years ago and was in Madagascar. 
The son who was killed was her Benjamin, 
the child of her old age. But all her little 
fortune would go to the colonial Gaspard, 
whom Jeanne had never scene 


I know no 
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“But the farm of La Folette?” 

“It has been taken and retaken by 
Germans and French and English, mon 
pauvre ami, until there is no farm left. 
You ought to understand that.” 

It was a thing that Doggie most perfectly 
understood: a patch of hideous wilderness, 
of poisoned, shell-scarred, ditch-defiled, 
barren, loathsome earth. 

And her other relations? Only an uncle, 
her father’s youngest brother, a curé in 
Douai, in enemy occupation. She had not 
heard of him since the flight from Cambrai. 

‘“‘But what is going to become of you?” 

“So long as one keeps a brave heart, 
what does it matter? I am strong, I have 
a good enough education. I can earn my 
living. Oh, don’t make any mistakes. 
I have no pity for myself. Those who 
waste efforts in pitying themselves are not 
of the stuff to make France victorious.”’ 


“7 AM afraid I have done a lot of self- 
pitying, Jeanne.” 

“Don’t do it any more,” she said gently. 

“T won’t,” said he. 

‘Tf you keep to the soul you have gained, 
you can’t,” said Jeanne. 

“Toujours la sagesse.” 

“You are laughing at me.”’ 

“God forbid,” said Doggie. 

Phineas and Mo came strolling toward 
the kitchen door. 

“My two friends, to pay their visit of 
adieu,” said he. 

Jeanne slid from the table and welcomed 
the newcomers in her calm, dignified way. 
Once more Doggie found himself regarding 
her as his senior in age and wisdom and 
conduct of life. The pathetic girlishness 
which she had revealed to him had gone. 
The age-investing ghosts had returned. 

Mo grinned, interjected a British army 
French word now: and then, and mani- 
fested delight when Jeanne understood. 
Phineas talked laboriously, endeavoring 
to expound his responsibility for Doggie’s 
welfare. He had been his tutor. He used 
the word “‘tuteur.” 

“That’s a guardian, you silly ass,” 
cried Doggie. ‘‘He means ‘instituteur.’ 
Go on. Or, rather, don’t goon. The lady 
isn’t interested.” 

‘Mais oui,” said Jeanne, catching at 
the last English word. ‘‘It interests me 
greatly.”’ 

‘Merci, mademoiselle,” said Phineas 
grandly. ‘‘I only wish to explain to you 
that while I live you need have no fear 
for Doggie. I will protect him with my 
body from shells, and promise to bring 
him safe back to you. And so will Mon- 
sieur Shendish.”’ 

‘“*What’s that?” asked Mo. 

Phineas translated. 

“Oui, oui, oui!” 
vigorously. 

A spot of color burned on Jeanne’s pale 
cheek, and Doggie grew red under his 
tanned skin. He cursed Phineas below his 
breath, and exchanged a significant glance 
with Mo. Jeanne said in her even voice. 

“T hope all the Three Musketeers will 
come back safe.” 

Mo extended a grimy hand. ‘Well, 
goodby, miss. McPhail here, and I must 
be going.” 

She shook hands with both, wishing them 
bonne chance, and they strolled away. 
Doggie lingered. 

“You mustn’t mind what McPhail says. 
He’s only an old imbecile.” 


said Mo, nodding 


“Vou have two comrades who love you 
That is the principal thing.” : 

“TI think they do, each in his way, Ag 
for Mo 33 

“Mo?” She laughed. “ He is delicious,” 

“Well,” said he reluctantly, after a 
pause, “‘goodby, Jeanne.” 

“ Au revoir—Dog-gie.” 

“Tf I shouldn’t come back—I!I mean if 
we were billeted somewhere else—I should 
like to write to you.” 

“Well, Mademoiselle 
Madame Morin, Frelus. 
address.”’ 

“And will you write, too?’ 

Without waiting for a reply he scribbled 
what was necessary on a sheet torn froma 
notebook and gave it to her. Their hand; 
met. 

“Au revoir, Jeanne.” 

“Au revoir, Dog-gie. 
you again tonight.” 

“Where?” 

“Tt is my secret. Bonne chance.” 

She smiled and turned to leave the 
kitchen. Doggie clattered into the yard. 

‘Been doin’ a fine bit 0’ courtin’, Dog- 
gie,”’ said Private Appleyard from Taunton, 
who was sitting on a box near by, and 
writing a letter on his knees. 

‘Not so much of your courting, Spud,” 
replied Doggie cheerfully. ‘“‘Who are you 
writing to? Your best girl?” 

“I be writin’ to my own lawful mizzus,” 
replied Spud Appleyard. 

“Then give her my love, Doggie Tre. 
vor’s love,” said Doggie, and marched 
away through the groups of men. 

At the entrance to the barn he fell in 
with Phineas and Mo. ; 

“‘Laddie,” said the former, ‘although I 
meant it at the time as a testimony of my 
affection, I’ve been thinking that what I 
said to the young leddy may not have been 
over-tactful.”’ 


Boissiere, chez 


That is the 


But I shall see 


‘“* | T was taking it too much for granted,” 
explained Mo, “‘that you and her 
were sort of keeping company.” 
‘You're a pair of idiots,” said Doggie, 
sitting down between them, and taking out 
his pink packet of cigarets. ‘‘Have one?” 


“Not if I was dying of— Look ’ere,” 
said Mo, with the light on his face of the 
earnest seeker after truth, “if a chap ain't 
got no food, he’s dying of ’unger. If he 
ain’t got no drink, he’s dying of thirst. 
What is he dying of if he ain’t got no 
tobakker?”’ 

‘“Army Service Corps,” 
pulling out his pipe. 

It was dark when A Company marched 
away. Doggie had seen nothing more of 
Jeanne. He was just 2 little disappointed, 
for she had promised. He could not as- 
sociate her with light words. Yet perhaps 
she had kept her promise. She had not 
undertaken to exhibit herself to him. He 
derived comfort from the thought. ‘There 
was, indeed, something delicate and subtle 
and enchanting in the notion. As on the 
previous day, the fine weather had changed 
with the night, and a fine rain was falling. 
Doggie, an indistinguishable, pack-laden 
ant in the middle of the four-abreast ribbon 
of similar pack-laden ants, tramped on, in 
silence, thinking his own thoughts. A 
regiment going back to the trenches in the 
night is, from the point of view of the pomp 
and circumstances of glorious war, a very 
lugubrious procession. The sight of it 
would have rather (Continued on page 102) 


said Phineas, 
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As shown here, she who would freshen her house for 
summer must see that the white curtains against the 
windows are of the sheerest material, that the pattern 
of chintz for the slip covers is a “becoming” one to the 
furniture, and that there are no elaborate decorations 


FEW more weeks and the shops will be gay 
with displays of summer furnishings, and 
the magazines will be full of new ideas and 
the season’s latest styles for country houses. 
But what of the ninety and nine who have no country 
house for occupancy half the year? What of those 
who have not even a tiny bungalow by mountainside 
or sea? And certainly, with most of us, it is one and 
the same house twelve months of the year. The 
question of timely importance then, is, “‘How can we 
make of it a summer home when summer days come?” 
_ For there is no good reason why, because we must 
live under the same roof month in and month out, 
we need live in exactly the same environment, amid 
precisely the same surroundings, winter and summer 
alike. A change in the furnishing and general ap- 
pearance of our rooms with the advent of May is as 
welcome and refreshing as the fresh green of the grass 
and t rees, and often no less beneficial than that change 
of air which the doctors tell us is so necessary once in 
awhile for our well-being. And just as home cooking 
tastes better when we come back to it after a few weeks 
of hotel life, or the comforts of home are better appreciated after 
we have laid them aside for a time, so even our favorite furnish- 
ings will look better, ever so much better, in the autumn if we will 
put them for a little while in summer dresses of linen or chintz. 
_ In the cool upholsteries of today the parlor, or living-room, 
's a cousin very, very far removed from those drab and dreary- 
looking rooms which a dozen or more years ago were called to 
mind when any one spoke of bringing out slip-covers and putting 


curtains away. Indeed, it often happens that a room thus 


sive linen flax, or cotton 
flowered slip covers and window draperies, may be suitably substituted 
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Heavy carpetings may be sent away for the summer, and a light inexpen- 


ad wool rag rug, which tones in with the 


decked out in cretonne or linen prints is more attractive than at 
any other time of the year; perhaps because of its gaiety, per- 
haps because of the uniformity of idea. And with respect to its 
hangings, we no longer think it necessary to strip a room of its 
door and window draperies—for the room without curtains is as 
cheerless as breakfast without coffee—but we merely sec to it 
that the muslin sash curtains, if the windows call for any, are 
as sheer and airy as possible, while portieres and draperies of 


silk or velvet stuffs are put in carefully (Continued on page 121) 
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THE GREAT WORLD MOVIE 
eA Machine to Guard Machinery 


By E. S. Martin 
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IME was—less than a century ago—when 

most families in the United States lived 

for the most part, upon what they raised, 

and asked nothing of the transportation 
system of the country except a few luxuries. People 
ninety years old remember the beginnings of most 
of the railroads; people as old as eighty remember 
the rise of kerosene; people of seventy and less go 
back to a time when wood was still the chief fuel 
in the country and in rural parts the only fuel. We 
did not lean so hard on railroads ‘‘ before the war.” 
But now, the average baby does not get his milk 
unless the railroad brings it, nor even the average 
farmer, his fuel. Railroads feed, light, and warm 
the cities where most of our people now live, and 
haul daily back and forth from their homes a large 
proportion of the working population of the greater 
ones. To become dependent on mechanisms and 
then have them get “balled up” or subjected to 
demands beyond their capacity is a pretty serious 
matter. 

But that is what is happening at this writing in 
most parts of the world. War is destroying the 
means of life, and it is nip and tuck between human 
life and war which shall survive. The Germans as 
far as possible are destroying the ships on which the 
Allies depend; the Allies to the best of their ability 
are destroying the Germans. One half of Europe 
is doing its utmost to destroy the other half, and is 
having good success. The United States is up to 
its neck in this prodigious work, as is Canada, 
Australia, and all states of the British Empire in 
all continents. Japan is involved, most of South 
America less acutely, China somewhat, and so on, 
and so on. And all the machinery of the world is 
wheezing and creaking, and all the people who 
have leaned on it for subsistence are anxious or 
worse, and in these parts, which are liable to be 
pretty chilly in winter, the return of the sun from 
its annual excursion south will be regarded with 
marked, sincere, and very widespread approval. 


HE processes of universal destruction are not 
very cheering, are they? Nobody is pleased 
with the great world-war: nobody at all. 

We see that mankind had come in the process of 
years and “improvements” to be dependent on 
machinery for subsistence, and that this war is 
rapidly destroying that machinery, and that if the 
destruction goes on long enough, very considerable 
numbers of people are likely to perish with it—as 
vast numbers have already perished—and the rest 
to be brought to face a kind of life which our genera- 
tions have had very little practise in living. We 
think, of course, that the war had better stop, but 
no one can stop it until it is finished. We observe 
that the present organization of mankind, while 
useful for the purposes of persons who wish to get 


ment is, apparently, a machine which has to go on 
until it breaks down. If German organization 
collapses, that will end the war. If Allied organiza- 
tion collapses, that will end the war—unless we 
Americans shall elect to keep it going on our own 
hook. But, so far, the only considerable organiza- 
tion which has gone to pieces is Russia, and the 
shattering of Russia’s machine is not enough to 
stop the war. Russia may come right again pres- 
ently, and help again with the general job, but 
anyhow it will go on. 


HE difficulty about making peace seems to be 
that with the world so organized and inter- 
penetrated with blood-cemented affiliations as now, 
any considerable war would be likely to run on 
into a world war. The late impressive coal shortage, 
and the inconvenience we have noticed off and on 
from lack of sugar, meat, and such things, and 
also the recent tendency of values of railroad and 
other stocks to slide continuously down hill until 
the government took over the railroads, was evi- 
dence, constantly accumulating, that world wars 
won't do for this kind of civilization that we are 
trying to practise, and that there is no use of 
stopping this war unless it can be done in such a way 
as to provide security against more wars of this 
kind in the future. We say to ourselves that we 
won’t get security of that sort until there is a com- 
plete change of heart in Germany, and a heaving 
out of her war masters from their places of power. 
We feel that it must be accompanied with an inflow 
of sweet reasonableness in the hearts of every one else, 
so that reorganization, cooperation, and readjust- 
ment of the aims of national life will be attainable. 
All true, but we need to be more specific. If this 
world full of machinery on which we depend for 
the necessaries of life is to go on as it is, we must set 
up a powerful new machine, the office of which shall 
be to keep all the rest of the world machinery from 
being jarred out of gear. To end this war—even to 
beat Germany down so that she can’t make any 
more trouble—will not in itself end war. There 
must precede or follow the close of this war the con- 
trivance of a court of appeal for nations and the 
institution of an international army and navy to 
enforce its decisions. There must be some means 
by which the wrongs and hardships of peoples may 
be righted without wars between nations; some 
means by which nations that break their word can 
be brought to book. Such exploits as have made 
Prussia powerful at the cost of her neighbors since 
before the days of Frederick the Great, such exploits, 
as, first or last, have contributed to the expansion 
of all other nations that have very greatly expanded, 
have got to stop. It is not so much that conquest 
and robbery and breach of treaties and land-grab- 
bing have suddenly become so much wickeder than 





they used to be, as that they are out of date. A 
world so full of machinery and so dependent on it 
for its subsistence can not (Continued on page 135) 


up a very large war, does not lend itself so well to 
the purposes of persons who wish to abate it. 
World organization at its present point of develop- 
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Hindering the Big Job 


HE farmers of the country, the 
men who produce our foods, 
were particularly interested in 
that part of the President’s mes- 

sage to Congress which dealt with fixing 
prices. The President said: 

“Recent experience has convinced me 
that the Congress must go further in 
authorizing the Government to set limits 
to prices. The law of supply and demand, 
[am sorry to say, has been replaced by the 
law of unrestrained selfishness. While we 
have eliminated profiteering in several 
branches of industry it still runs impu- 
dently rampant in others. The farmers, 
for example, complain with a great deal of 
justice that, while the regulation of food 
prices restricts their incomes, no restraints 
are placed upon the prices of most of the 
things they must themselves purchase, and 
similar inequities obtain on all sides.” 

Frankly, much of the blame of the mis- 
carriage of price fixing can not be laid to 
the Food Administration, but to Congress. 
Mr. Hoover says, ‘‘Of European experience 
in price fixing practically but one formula 
has remained, and that is the fixed speci- 
fied price for every stage of a given com- 
modity, from its raw to its finished de- 
livered state, based as nearly as may be on 
the cost of production and reasonable re- 
turn on capital.” The injustice of fixing a 
few prices by law and letting others ‘run 
rampant,” as the President says, must be 
evident to every right-minded citizen. 

As an illustration of how not to do things 
in accordance with this formula, I may call 
attention to the fact that Congress au- 
thorized the fixing of the price of wheat, 
but did not authorize the fixing of the price 
of flour or bread. Nor did it authorize the 
fixing of the price of anything the farmer 
employs in cultivating his crop. Thus, as 
the President says, the farmer justly com- 
plains of an artificial price fixing which 
limits his income and does not in any way 
protect him against the greed of those who 
have things to sell to him. He feels that 
he is entitled to this protection. He also 
feels that the consumer of the bread made 
from his wheat is entitled to protection. 

_ Patent facts show that the farmer is 
right. This morning as I came to my 
offite I stopped at one of the best and 
largest retail grocery stores in Washington 
and asked the price of a five-pound package 
of whole-wheat flour. The reply was fifty 
cents; that is, ten cents a pound. The 
larmer that produced the wheat that mad¢ 
this flour got only $2.20 a bushel for it, 
delivered in Minneapolis. Deducting 
Irom this price the cost of delivery by 
wagon to a railway and by freight to the 
miller, the farmer was lucky if he got two 
dollars for sixty pounds of wheat. The 
price to the farmer for the wheat in the five 
pounds of whole-wheat flour was therefore 
seventcen cents. Between the producer 
and the consumer of this five pounds of 
Wheat thirty-three cents were added. Only 
a small part of this represents actual costs 
lor labor and material, for the milling of 


©Fr BKRE MA DONALD 
“There is no reason why a rich man 
should have more than a poor man. 
Bread, meat, and fuel cards should be 
issued from White House to log cabin” 


whole wheat is the simplest and cheapest 
of all forms of wheat milling. I pay at a 
mill near my farm ten cents a bushel for 
grinding wheat. For grinding five pounds 
of wheat the charge would be not quite one 
cent, which leaves thirty-two cents for the 
container, the cost of transportation, and 
the profit of dealers. This is the simplest 
practical statement of the condition of 
affairs in that prime necessity of life, 
bread, which obtains at the present time. 
It is sufficient to illustrate, though prob- 
ably not to an equal degree in all respects, 
what would happen with all other com- 
modities if the basic price were fixed to the 
producer and the transportation com- 
panies and the dealers allowed to ‘“‘run 
rampant.” 

Mr. Hoover should have his way about 
this matter, and Congress should authorize 
the fixing of prices on all the products of 
wheat, based on the price paid to the 
farmer. That, of course, would do justice 
to only one line of products. If in the 
stress of war we break away from the 
ordinary rules governing trade, and this I 
think it is necessary to do, we should in- 
clude all commodities in the price-fixing 
scheme; and the prices for these commod- 
ities should be standardized on the basic 
food product or on the average basic food 
products. This should be done because 
food is the first necessity and, therefore, 
all other commodities should be adjusted 
on the scale of the supreme necessity. 
There is no reason why the farmer should 
pay three hundred percent above peace 


prices for his nails and get only a two 
hundred percent increase for his produce. 
If wheat is $2.20 a bushel, nails should be 
four cents a pound. This is a simple but 
illuminating illustration. It is a matter of 
supreme economic interest that by reason 
of the great war on which we have entered, 
all the fundamental principles of economics 
are to be put aside. I am a most enthusi- 
astic believer in this patriotic socialism, 
and think that Congress should without 
any delay authorize the President to cor- 
rect the inequities of which he so justly 
speaks. 

Here are a few of the things which con- 
cern particularly the household, the health, 
the welfare, and the economy of the home, 
that should be done and undone at Wash- 
ington. We shall not be able to do our full 
part in the war until action has been taken 
to remedy many of the dietetic absurdities 
sponsored by men in authority. 

First of all, the impression which has 
been conveyed both publicly and privately 
to the effect that flour made out of the 
whole wheat berry or a large part thereof 
is unwholesome should be officially denied. 
I have just seen the opinions of thirty-five 
of the leading experts in physiology and 
nutrition in the United States in answer to 
the question, ‘‘Which are preferable, 
whole-wheat products or white-flour prod- 
ucts?” Thirty of these experts answered 
unconditionally that whole-wheat products 
are far superior as regards both whole- 
someness and nutrition. Four replied that 
they didn’t think there was much differ- 
ence in regard to health between whole- 
wheat flour bread and white-flour bread, 
provided many other wholesome products 
which would offset the deficiencies in white 
flour were freely used. 

Long ere this, the manufacture of flouc 
containing a very considerable portion of 
the berry which is now excluded should 
have been provided for. The statement 
has been spread abroad, sometimes through 
semi-official agencies, that whole-wheat 
flour was the cause of untold misery and 
many deaths in Belgium. This story has 
been sedulously fostered through the 
newspapers devoted to the milling indus- 
try. I have received many letters and 
printed extracts from official addresses 
cautioning the people of this country 
against eating whole-wheat products. This 
is a matter of such tremendous importance 
that every effort possible should be made 
to inform the people of America—and the 
President—of the facts in the case. These 
are the facts: An overwhelming majority 
of scientific dietitians and physiologists be- 
lieve that whole-wheat flour and its prod- 
ucts are far more wholesome than similar 
products made from white flour. England 
and France have both required that the 
milling of white flour should be stopped 
and that at least eighty-five percent of the 
wheat berry be included in the product. 
Germany has for some time required the 
entire berry to be included in the milling 


of wheat flour. In our own country we 
43 
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still encourage the milling of flour which 
contains not much in excess of seventy 
percent of the wheat berry. The wasting 
of a single pound of wheat is at this junc- 
ture a dietetic crime, and one which threat- 
ens the very success of our cause, but the 
only concession which has been made to 
this crying demand for conservation has 
been a regulation which requires a barrel 
of flour to be made of 264 pounds of wheat 
instead of 270, but even with this regula- 
tion it is permitted to remove several 
pounds of flour presumably of a lower 
grade, so that actually less than 106 
pounds of flour are secured from the di- 
minished quantity of wheat. Millers are 
also permitted to moisten their wheat be- 
fore milling, which adds about two pounds 
of water to every hundred pounds of flour. 
The impression which prevails that 
it is more economical to feed 
men white flour and use the bran, 
shorts, and middlings for cattle 
food, is wholly erroneous. The 
quantity of food products con- 
tained in the food of cattle which is 
recovered in their flesh is notably 


Hindering the Big Job 


bushels of wheat were to be sent to Eng- 
land in the berry and milled there, they 
would make 756,000,000 pounds of flour 
more than will be made here. It is true 
that this would keep some millions of dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the millers here, 
but it is commonly supposed that we are 
in this war to win it in the most expeditious 
manner possible, not to enrich anybody or 
any corporation. 

There are many reasons why it would be 
preferable to ship the grain to the English 
millers, not the least of which is the greater 
percentage of the berry used as human 
food by our Allies. So far, however, the 
pleas of the English millers have been dis- 
regarded, and we are compelling our ally 
to pay us for flour fifteen percent poorer 
than its standard. One reason for this is, 
doubtless, the laudable desire to keep our 


Unless We Wake Up 


E’RE going to lose this war. 


Eng- 


small. In the case of steers three 
years old, calculations show that 
only about 314 percent of the pro- 
tein which they have eaten is re- 
covered in the form of human food. 
The amount of protein recovered 
in milk is, of course, very consider- 
ably larger than this, but the 
percentage of the whole amount 
eaten by the cow that is so recov- 
ered is so small that those who 
argue in favor of using this vital 
part of the wheat berry as dairy 
food do so in almost total disregard 
of the facts. 

Digestive experiments show that 
from 75 to go percent of the pro- 
tein in wheat bran is digestible by 
man if the bran is properly ground. 
When it is reduced to a real flour, 
go percent of its protein is avail- 
able for human nutrition. Thus 
there is a great waste of human 
food of the most necessary kind in 
designating the bran, shorts, and 
middlings which arise from the 
grinding of wheat flour as ‘‘offal”’ 
and relegating them to the domain 
of cattle food. We have plenty of 
other foods for our beeves and our 
milch cows. 

Recent reports from authori- 
tative sources of the food condi- 
tions in England and France 


land muddled through two years, 
but favorable circumstances kept her 
from paying the supreme penalty. We 
shall not be so favored. The Eastern 
front is gone; the Western front can not 
be held indefinitely. Unless peace by 
negotiation comes before summer, the 
price of our unpreparedness and delay 
and our easy-going tolerance of incom- 
petency in high places will be at least one 
hundred thousand of our boys sleeping 
the hero’s sleep “somewhere in France.” 
A man that makes excuses for delays that 
are avoidable should be instantly dis- 
missed and punished, for delays mean 
lives, and lives are more precious than 
any man’s profits, or any precedent, or 
any one’s tenure of office. Any family 
that will not save should be strictly lim- 
ited to the nutritional requirements of its 
members. Any one who plots against or 
hinders the country, so that one effort 
goes wrong, should meet the fate of the 
spy and the traitor. Shall we be tender 
with such and send our sons to die? We 
are in a great war. All the rules have 
been broken by the enemy. It’s our life 
or his. Let’s strip to the soul and get in. 


have been very disturbing, and January 
roth it was announced that 90,000,000 
bushels of wheat should be shipped to 
our Allies, although our surplus was all 
shipped by mid-December. This addi- 
tional amount must be saved by sub- 
stituting other cereals for wheat. This 
will work no hardship; indeed, it will be a 
good thing, for it is becoming apparent 
that we are not going to save until we are 
forced to do so. And it is intimated that 
now some real teeth will be inserted into 
the law under which the Food Adminis- 
tration is operating, so that it will no 
longer be a matter of begging the American 
people to do thus and so, but compelling 
them. This will be a wise solution of a 
difficult problem, particularly if all are put 
under the same compulsion, capitalist as 
well as laborer. At the same time, it is 
well to remember that if the 90,000,000 


mills busy, and it is contended that this is 
no cause for grumbling on the part of our 
Allies, as the millers make a profit of only 
seventy-five cents on a barrel of flour, 
which is surely not unreasonable. It must 
not be forgotten that our millers remove 
nearly thirty percent of the wheat in mill- 


ing. Thus, from the wheat that goes into 
a barrel of flour they take about seventy 
pounds of so-called ‘‘ offal,” consisting of 
bran, middlings, and shorts, and containing 
the very vitality of the wheat berry which 
they sell at a good round figure making not 
less than $2. This sum, of course, should 
be taken into consideration in computing 
the miller’s profits. No wonder the millers 
much prefer to send flour to our Allies 
rather than the wheat which they so much 
need. 

Another thing which should be fully 
understood is that there is no common 


sweetening agent except sugar which is of 
any value whatever. When we are off. 
cially advised to eat “corn sirup” and 
save sugar, this fact ought to be known: 
there is no such thing as “corn sirup” on 
the market at retail. This term is applied 
sometimes to the commercial commodity 
known as glucose. When I went into the 
stores and asked for “corn sirup” I was 
uniformly handed a can of “Karo.” J 
sought in vain for the term “corn sirup” 
on the label. Karo is glucose which has 
been sweetened with sugar in order to 
make it edible. Bees will not eat glucose 
by itself. If glucose is mixed with fifty 
percent of sugar, bees will eat it. If the 
government knows these facts it should 
publish them. 

It was not a wise plan to limit the 
amount of skimmed milk which can be put 

into bread to six pounds in the 
amount of bread made by a 
barrel of flour. The quantity of 
milk solids which this rule would 
permit in bread is almost infini- 
tesimal. Bread, especially that 
made from white flour, would be 
immensely benefited by using as 
much skimmed milk therein as 
possible, as shown in my article in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for Novem- 
ber, 1917. The digestive residue 
from white flour is decidedly acid; 
when skimmed milk is mixed with 
it, this acidity is corrected in pro- 
portion to the amount of milk used. 
The more skimmed milk the bet- 
ter. Dairymen who are struggling 
under the most difficult conditions 
do not relish this attempt on the 
part of the government to miti- 
mize the use of one of their by- 
products. It promotes neither 
economy nor health to limit the 
amount of skimmed milk which 
may be used. This order should be 
rescinded. 

A striking instance of misleading 
advice is seen in the recent orders 
relating to the alcoholic content of 
beer. This was at first fixed at 
three percent by weight. All legis- 
lation relating to revenue from 
alcohol is uniformly based on the 
proof gallon and measures the 
alcohol by volume. If alcohol and 
water had a like weight it would 
make no difference whether it were 
stated in terms of weight or vol- 
ume. But alcohol is much lighter 
than water. Three percent by 

weight is almost the same as four pet- 
cent by volume. Therefore, the President's 
order made scarcely any saving of barley. 
When the quantity was subsequently re- 
duced to 2.75 by weight it lowered the 
volume content of alcohol in average beer 
(four percent alcohol) to 3.44 by volume. 
This secures a saving of about one-eighth 
of the barley or other grain employed. 
The President should have been advised to 
place the maximum of alcohol in beer at 
2.75 percent by volume. This would have 
conserved nearly a third of the bread 
grains now used in brewing. 

When it comes to the fuel used in pre- 
paring our foods, the situation is almost in- 
tolerable. The President acted wisely in 
fixing the price of coal at the mine, but he 
applied only half of the remedy; he should 
have fixed the price to the consumer 
Bituminous coal in (Continued on page 101 
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“Looks lak dat when you helps anybody oncet dat dey ought to be grateful enough 
to you to let you be, an’ hold up somebody else de next time, but dey don’t. 
des feels lak you is deir meat dat a merciful Providence done pervide for deir suppo’t” 


Dey 





MIRAN DY 





on 





The Discouragements of Philanthropy 





. "SPECS dat de reason dat dere 
ain't no folks whut is good, an’ 
kind, an’ generous is becaze you 
can’t be good, an’ kind, an’ 

generous oncet, an’ den be done wid hit. 

Ef you start hit you’ve got to keep on 

bein’ good, an’ kind, an’ generous until 

you is busted as flat as a pancake, an’ wo’ 
out to skin an’ bones. 

“Yassum, I don’t know nothin’ dat’s 
mo discouragin’ dan hit is to be good to 
folks. Ef you knocks a pusson down an’ 
tromps all over him, he lets you alone an’ 
lets you live yo’ life in peace an’ comfort. 
But ef you tries to help a pusson up, he 
des hangs hisself aroun’ yo neck lak a 
millstone, an’ you got to tote him along de 
balance of yo’ days. 

“Hit looks lak dat when you helps any- 
body oncet dat dey ought to be grateful 
enough to you to let you be, an’ hold up 
somebody else de next time, but dey don’t. 
Dey des feels lak dat you is deir meat 
dat « merciful Providence done _ per- 
vide for deir suppo’t, lak de Lawd done 
send dat manners in de wilderness for de 
chillun of Israel; an’ so dey don’t never 
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Illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble 


let up on nibblin’ on yo’ pocketbook. 

“Dat’s whut makes folks sorter fraid 
to wipe de tears from de widow’s eyes, 
an’ turn a cold shoulder on deir po’ re- 
lations. Dey would be glad enough to 
chip in oncet wid a few scads, or hand out 
a few meals ef dat would be de end of hit, 
but well dey knowsedat hit won't. 

“TDey’s done been dar befo, an’ dey 
knows by sperience dat ef you ever invites 
any of yo’ po’ kin to dinner dey’ll des 
make a free hotel of you ever after, an’ 
dat ef you pays de rent one month for a 
widow she’ll des hand de job to you for 
keeps, an’ think you is a mean, stingy ole 
thing becaze you don’t board her at de 
Waldorf. 

““Vassum, de Bible sholy is a mighty 
smart book, for don’t hit tell you dat when 
you does good not to let yo’ right hand 
know what yo’ left hand does? Dat’s 


becaze ef you does you ain’t never gwine 
to git yo’ left hand out of yo’ pocket. 








Ev’ybody you does a good turn to thinks 
dat one good turn deserves anodder, an’ 
dat you’s got to keep on repeatin’ de per- 
formance, an’ dey makes a door-mat out 
of you, an’ walks over you, an’ gives you 
de laugh becaze you ain’t got no mo’ 
backbone dan to be a door-mat wid 
WELCOME printed on hit. 

“Vassum, I knows whut I is talkin’ 
about, for I’s done been, an’ gone, an’ got 
my dose, an’ de next time I does good to 
anybody I’s gwine to put on a false face, 
an’ gum shoes, an’ wrap a sheet aroun’ me, 
so dey can’t tell who I is; an’ I’s gwine to 
slip aroun’ an’ do good in de middle of a 
dark night when dere ain’t no moon, so 
dey can’t locate me for a easy mark dat’s 
got dis doin’ good habit fastened on me. 

“Wellum, hit sho’ am a strange thing 
dat you inherits a case of affliction de ve’y 
minute you tries to relieve hit. You des 
wishes hit on yo’self den an’ dere, so you 
can’t git rid of hit. Now dere’s ole Sis 
Sabitha, whose husban’ done run off wid a 
peart yaller gal, leavin’ her wid fo’ small 
chillun, an’ de rheumatiz, an’ de misery 


in her back, mo’ (Continued on page 120) 
1. 
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It Will Grow Food for Everybody —If We Make It 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 


RESIDENT WILSON, I think it 
was, who distinguished the farm- 
ers of America as “our second 
army,” thereby laying upon them 

a grave responsibility; and we little folk— 
we of the suburban gardens, the back-yard 
gardens, the small-farm gardens, the allot- 
ment gardens, share it with them, we are 
the third army of our great republic and 
as such must not be caught napping by 
our able ally, Young Spring. We must 
realize that great results are dependent 
upon our personal labors as well as upon 
those of the farmers of the country. Today 
we look out the windows upon a snow- 
shrouded garden—surely there is no haste 
—but tomorrow, more than likely, Spring’s 
warm fingers will be at work 

among the snow-drifts, expos- 

ing the eager earth to the ex- 

citing warmth of the sun. She 

is on her way to give us a help- 


or gathering the crops. So plan to make 
your garden a rectangular one, but xot 
too large; consider your own strength and 
the amount of extra labor you will have 
at your command, and undertake with dis- 
cretion. A well-cared-for garden, how- 
ever small, is of more value than one of 
much greater extent that is neglected and, 
besides its sorry crop of inferior vegetables 
and incendiary weeds, brings forth and 
sows the demoralizing seeds of carelessness 
and lax workmanship in its neighbor- 
hood. 

It is one of the beneficent provisions 
of mother Nature that almost any kind 
of soil will produce some sort of crop. 
This patient indulgence, however, does not 


In Just 4 Few Words 


class vegetables—a great many of them— 
on as small a piece of land as possible, 
and while we may be aware that to ac. 
complish this end our soil must be rich jp 
certain elements, we have no idea if these 
elements may be counted upon in our own 
soil. The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of your state will analyze your soil if yoy 
send a sample, and advise you how you 
may go about putting it into better con- 
dition for your purpose. Surely no gar. 
dener should fail to avail herself of this 
important opportunity, and it should 
be attended to promptly in order 
that no time may be lost in acting upon 
the advice received. 

One point in regard to the soil we may 
determine for ourselves upon 
the first day that it is possible 
to gather a handful of earth 
from the garden. Invest five 
cents at a drug-store in a half- 


ing hand with our enterprise, 
and let us be sure that she ar- 
rives not before we are ready. 

Last month we compiled our 
seed lists and perhaps have al- 
ready received the bulky pack- 
ages of promise. Today we 
must decide where best to be- 
stow this treasure, and plan to 
coax and coddle it into giving 
us the very best returns. 

Probably we all know that 
the ideal position for a vege- 
table garden is one protected 
on the north and gently sloping 
toward the south or south- 
west; the ideal soil a light, rich, 
sandy loam. These superlative 
conditions, however, are for 
nine out of ten home gardeners 
not available. The site of the 
vegetable garden is for most of 
us decided by conditions over 
which we have no control, and 
while the ideal soil and the ideal 
situation will certainly grease 
the wheels of our enterprise, 
they are not essential to a very 
fair success. 

Choose the best site at your 
command, avoiding, if possible, 
the neighborhood of large trees. 
These will not only deprive the 
land of the sunshine which acts 
to keep it sweet and mellow and 
the plants of the light and 





S soon as the ground drys out plow or dig your 

garden to get it into shape for planting. Clean 
up any of last year’s refuse that 1s still about. Cut pea- 
brush and stakes for iall plants. Shorten the blackberry 
and raspberry canes and stake them up. Cut out en- 
tirely any weak or straggly growths. Toward the end 
of the month remove the winter blanket from the flower- 
beds and borders, the roses and tender shrubs, and the 
strawherry-bed. If possible do this by degrees, for much 
injury may be done the plants by exposing them too sud- 
denly to the sharp air. If no manure was put on your 
asparagus-bed last fall, it should receive a good coat 
now. Spade it in well between the rows. Then sprinkle 
salt thickly over the entire bed. Sweet peas should be 
sown as early in this month as the ground can be worked. 
Dig a trench eight inches deep and spade in some well- 
rotted manure at the bottom. Put the seeds in an inch 
apart, and cover with an inch of soil. As the young 
plants grow, fill the soil into the trench about the stems 
and so on until the trench is full. In the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia and southward, onion-sets, peas, 
radishes, and beets may be sown out of doors. When the 
peach trees are in flower these seeds may be sown in any 
locality. Look to your lawn this month. Rake off the 
winter mulch and add this valuable material to the com- 
post heap. Go over the lawn for dandelions and bare 
spots. Take out the one and sow seed in the other as 
soon as possible. An equal mixture of bone meal and 
wood ashes sprinkled over the lawn is a splendid spring 
tonic for it. If possible roll the lawn after the fertilizer 
is applied. Start a garden day-book. Set down in it 
the cost of all material and labor. Also make a record 
of all seed bought and how it turns out, of all experi- 
ments and their results. In short, keep a careful diary 
of all that goes on in the garden. And write to 
the Garden Editor for any advice you may need. 





dozen strips of blue litmus paper 
Cover one of these strips with 
the damp soil for a few minutes. 
If the blue paper turns red your 
soil is sour. This is frequently 
true of soil that has lain 
long uncultivated, but as sweet 
earth is requisite to the healthy 
growth and fine color of our 
plants, and a sour soil is in- 
jurious to all plant life and 
particularly deadly to the pod 
vegetables, it should be at once 
corrected. Lime is the remedy 
for this condition, and it may 
be secured at small expense. A 
pound of slaked lime to every 
twenty square feet of garden is 
a fair allowance. Sprinkle it 
over the surface and rake it in. 
It is well to make the litmus 
paper test in several parts of 
the garden, so that you can 
correctly gage the condition 
of the whole area. 

The home vegetable garden 
commonly has a very heavy 
burden laid upon it. Year after 
year it is cropped in the same 
place with the same type of 
plants. No soil, however rich, 
can stand so great a strail 
without frequent and intelligent 
reenforcements. Applications 
of stable manure will help to 
put a worn-out soil into good 


warmth in which they must grow to attain 
a strong maturity, but the prowling 
roots will seek out and devour all the 
moisture and nutriment that we can put 
into the land, leaving scanty rations for 
the little plants upon which our hopes are 
pinned. A rectangular garden—one consid- 
erably longer than it is wide—is the most 
easily taken care of. Whether you do your 
cultivating by hand hoe, wheel hoe, or 
horse cultivator, much time is saved if you 
are working up and down long straight 
rov 3, rather than across short ones, and the 
same is true of spraying, weeding, digging, 
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provide reward enough for the gardener 
whose mind and heart are set upon more 
than a negative success. He will have the 
most of which his soil is capable, not the 
least, and he knows that not only will a 
good soil grow fine crops, but that 
plants properly nourished and _there- 
fore robust are to a great extent forti- 
fied against the attacks of insects and 
disease. 

How many of us know of what our soil 
consists, of what reenforcements it stands 
in need, or what crops it will most success- 
fully grow? Our desire is to produce first- 


condition. It improves the physical con- 
dition by enabling the soil to hold more 
water and furnishes much valuable plant 
food. Two two-horse loads of good quality 
barn-yard manure will be sufficient for a 
garden plot 100 x 40 ft. if the soil is not 
absolutely run down. If it is in very bad 
state anoth-r load should be added. The 
manure should be spread over the ground 
at once as evenly as possible, and later 
when the ground is in a proper condition 
for working, plowed or dug in. 

Chicken manure should be used in the 
vegetable garden (Continued on page 122) 












Purls are of Great Price Nowadays, and Here Is a 
Knitting Party to Make the World 
Amusing for Purlers 





If 












of them— NITTING has become second na- 
is possible, ture, so why not give a knitting 
that to ac. party? The women and girls can 






do the knitting, and the men and children 
can wind the yarn, serve the refreshments, 
and do most of the entertaining. Full in- 
structions for inexpensive and appropriate 


- be rich jp 
lea if these 
in our own 
ent Station 















soil if you decorations for a knitting party, menus for 
1 how you light refreshments for afternoon or eve- 
etter con- ning, and several ways to amuse the knit- 
ly no gar. ters while they work will be sent upon 
elf of this receipt of three cents for postage. The 
It should knitting party can be given morning, 
In order afternoon, or night, and it can be given 
ting upon by an individual, a club, a church, a high 






school class, or a Red Cross Society. 
Address Entertainment Editor, Goop 
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You will need all the materials shown above for your old-time savory stew. 
The iron pot is the secret of flavor and fortunate is the housewife who has 


inherited one of the 


Old-Time 


The 


First of all, try out bits of fat in the 
kettle. Remove the. cracklings, and 
into the still hot fat slice three on- 
ions, selecting fairly good-sized ones 


UBSTITUTE, yes! Much 
has been said concerning 
what foods can be safely 
used in place of meat, but is 

it possible to use meat and conserve 
it at the same time? Doubtless, this 
is what you are thinking. 

Perhaps the best, most econom- 
ical, and most satisfactory way to 
make a little meat go a long way is 
by the use of savory stews, as the 
main dish for at least one dinner a week. 
I say “dinner” advisedly, for the first reso- 
lution we must make is that we will serve 
meat but once a day, and the best meal for 
its use is dinner. It matters not whether 
this meal be at noon or at night. The time 
for serving it will depend directly upon the 
mode of living of each family. 

The savory stew is not new. It was a 
very popular dish in the days of our grand- 
mothers, and the iron pot in which the 
stew was cooked then can not be improved 
upon. In this day and generation we term 
this same old iron kettle, or one similar to 
it, a ‘Dutch oven.” Some modern house- 
keepers may be fortunate enough to have 
in their possession one of these kettles 
which has been handed down from one 


generation to the next. If this be true in 
1S 


By Mabel J. Crosby 


When the meat for the stew has browned 
well, add two quarts of hot water and the 
flavoring herbs and vegetables. Do not 
chop the latter too fine. They should keep 
their shape even after the stew is cooked 


PELE ETL Ciba 

O turn our entire population into a 

non-meat-eating people is by no 
means desirable. But to stretch the sup- 
ply of meat over the needs of the United 
States and our Allies is necessary and 
quite possible without entailing any hard- 
ships. Under the stress of much want 
among our Allies every American woman 
ought to do what she can to help. 
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your case, may you prize it for its true 
worth! It can not be duplicated at once, 
because in order to produce the wonderful 
savory stew, the kettle in which it is cooked 
must be well seasoned. In the process of 
manufacture, an iron kettle becomes per- 
meated with a black oily substance which 
is an undesirable addition to any food 


old-fashioned kind that our grandmothers used 


Savory Stew 


Lede 
If oxtail joints are used as a founda- 
tion meat for the stew—and they are 


a good choice—roll them first in flour 
that is seasoned with salt and pepper 


cooked in it. If the kettle is not 
“seasoned,”’ by removing this, and 
replacing it with clean unsalted fat, 
not only the first stew but many 
successive ones will have a decided- 
ly peculiar and rather disagreeable 
flavor. For this reason, an iron 
stew kettle increases in value each 
time it is used. This is the reason 
the sad-iron, kettle, and “spider,” 
handed down in the family or pur- 
chased at auction were so highly prized 
by the bride of New England. 

If however, you have not inherited a 
Dutch oven, do not feel discouraged. 
Here are directions by the careful fol- 
lowing of which a brand-new one can be 
seasoned so well that even the first stew 
made in it will be pronounced a decided 
success. 

First, wash the kettle carefully and 
scrub it well, using a good scouring pow- 
der. Wash again and fill nearly full with 
cold water. Into the kettle of water put 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of sal soda. 
Place the kettle on the stove, and let the 
water come very, very slowly to the boiling- 
point. Then let the soda water simmer In 
the kettle for at least half a day. Alter 
this, scrub the kettle again, very thor- 
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oughly, with more scouring powder. A 
brush with a wooden handle and stiff steel 
pristles ordinarily sold as a scouring-brush, 
is ideal for producing the desired result. 
The steel bristles seem to penetrate the 

res of the iron pot and remove the unde- 
sirable substance with which the pores 
were filled and which has become loosened 
by the boiling. After this rigid scouring, 
wash again well. 

The inside of the cover should not be 
It needs the same treatment 


neglected. nen 
Be sure that it is 


as the kettle itself. 
scoured vigorously. 

Into the clean kettle cut bits of fat meat 
or suet. The amount will depend some- 
what on the size of the kettle, but from 
one to two pounds at least, will be needed. 
Try out the fat in the kettle slowly, being 
careful that it does not burn. Place the 
cover on the kettle, as the spattering from 
the heating fat will help season it. Every 
few moments, rub the sides of the kettle 
and the inside of the cover with a piece of 
the fat. When all the fat is tried out, pour 
it out of the kettle. This fat will not be 
suitable for cooking purposes, but can be 
added to the accumulation of soap-making 
grease. Do not waste it. Next, take some 
crumpled tissue-paper and wipe out the 
cover and kettle very thoroughly until they 
are clean and smooth. -The kettle is now 
ready for use. Although this process may 
seem laborious, the flavor of the stew and 
the ease with which the kettle is used and 
cleaned afterward will more than repay you 
for the first task of seasoning. 

Now for the stew itself. The meat is the 
ingredient that imparts the real flavor to 
the stew, so let us consider that first. 


Beef, lamb, mutton, and veal are each an, 


excellent choice in making a savory stew; 
but the Food Administration has _re- 
quested that the killing of young animals 
be avoided, as they mean a very much 
larger amount of meat if left to grow to 
maturity. A dairy heifer, when grown, also 
represents milk and many pounds of it, 
each pound being of inestimable value in 
feeding the children of our nation properly. 
So we should rely upon beef and mutton for 
our stews. There is very little real differ- 
ence in actual flavor between lamb and 
the difference is mainly one of 


mutton 









To increase the nutritive 
value of the stew cereals 
may be added. Rice, pearl 
atley, macaroni, hominy, 
Or oat flakes make 
splendid. additions. They 
may be added raw or par- 
tially cooked. A careful 
adjustment of the heat 
will prevent their sticking 


Mabel J. Crosby 


weight and size. And a few months added 
to the life of the growing sheep results in 
greatly increasing the‘amount of available 
meat. Therefore choose mutton whenever 
possible. 

There are, in general, three qualities of 
beef. Those cuts designated as the third 
quality are best adapted to the making of 
stews. The cuts belonging to this class are 
tougher than those of the first and second 
classes. The flank and leg are good exam- 
ples. The flank has no bore; the muscles 
are coarse, loose, and tough; but this piece 
of meat is very juicy and has a very fine 
flavor. The meat from the shoulder, 
rump, and brisket is also excellent for 
stewing purposes. The muscles in the 
shoulder cut do not run in one general 
direction, and there are many tendons in 
it; therefore it should be cooked slowly 
and for a long time. The leg and shin of 
beef are also full of tendons and must be 
cooked a long time, so that they are well- 
adapted to the making of stews. A stew 
“fit for a king’ may be made with oxtail 
joints as the foundation. The neck of mut- 
ton is the portion to buy for a savory mut- 
ton stew. That portion near the head is in 
almost constant motion in the living ani- 
mal, therefore, it is tough, but rich in 
flavor and nutrition. The shoulder and 
breast of mutton may also be used in this 
method of cookery. Game and poultry 
make good stews and are an exceilent war- 
time choice, as this variety of meat can 
not well be shipped. Use older birds 
for stews. 

Vegetables of different kinds may find 
their way into the old-time stew. The 
potato is without. doubt the one that even 





















After the meat has cooked 
from one to two hours, 
add carrots, turnips, celery 


Serve the stew that will be 
thick, nourishing, and ap- 
petizing on a deep platter 
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the most humble stew can not well do with- 
out. For this purpose, the white potato is 
most popular, although, in some combina- 
tions, the sweet potato may find favor. If 
the sweet potato is used, be caref’*! not to 
cook it too long, for it has a ter 0cy to 
become mushy. Carrots, turnips, both 
white and yellow, parsnips, peas, and beans 
are all suitable vegetables to use. Do not 
cut the vegetables too small. The stew 
has a more delicious and appetizing ap- 
pearance when each piece of vegetable can 
be easily distinguished on the platter. 
When using dried peas or beans, wash them 
well, soak them overnight in water to cover, 
drain, and cook them for three hours be- 
fore adding them to the stew. They may 
be cooked for even a longer time in a fireless 
cooker if desired. Perhaps you have on 
hand some dried carrots and _ parsnips 
which you would like to use in this manner. 
In this case, wash the vegetables well and 
soak overnight in water to cover. They 
can then be added to the stew in place of 
the fresh vegetable. Left-over or canned 
vegetables may also be used. Add these 
in small quantities, however, because the 
vegetable flavor can not be imparted to the 
stew unless the vegetables are cooked in it. 
The already cooked, canned vegetables 
only need heating through and must be 
added only ten or fifteen minutes before 
the stew is done. This is, however, an ex- 
cellent way to make use of the cupful or 
half-cupful of vegetable which was left 
from yesterday’s or the day-before yes- 
terday’s dinner. 

These vegetables already mentioned are 
added to the stew for the main purpose of 
‘stretching the meat.”” There are certain 
other vegetables that are used essentially 
for their flavor. The chief ones belonging 
to this group are onions and celery. Celery- 
leaves, dried or fresh, and the old outer 
stalks should be used for this purpose. 
Also, for flavor we can make use of the 
herbs, either fresh or dried. Use them with 
care and discretion; by their use a stew is 
either ‘‘made” or spoiled. Parsley, thyme, 
marjoram, sweet-basil-leaf and bay-leaf, are 
all invaluable. 

To increase the nutritive value of a stew, 
rice, pearl barley, macaroni, hominy, not 
too finely cut, or (Continued en page 158) 


















One-half hour before the 
stew is to be served, add 
the potatoes cut in chunks, 
using One-quart measure- 
full. Less potato may be 
used, but they are an inex- 
pensive addition and a 
highly nourishing one. 
Dumplings may or may 
not be served with it 


Give the child orange-juice. 


What a 


OTHERS of young children 

have a distinct duty just now. 

Feed a growing child as he 

should be fed, and you have 

helped make a good citizen. We shall 

need good citizens after the war as greatly 

as we do now. Every child has a right to 

a useful body and mind. These he can not 

have without the right food at the right time. 

How serious it is when mothers through 

carelessness or from ignorance, permanently 
injure a child’s chance in the world! 

It has been stated that the most im- 
portant period in one’s life is the first five 
years. Where is that time spent? In the 
home. Why is that period most im- 
portant? Because habits are formed then 
that remain with one throughout life. 
Not least among these early;habits are 
the food habits acquired. How inconsist- 
ently some mothers are regarding the 
wants of the child at this time. A mother 
often spends much time and thought in 
the selection and making of the child’s 
wardrobe, but puts any kind of food in his 
stomach and boasts that her baby can 
eat “anything.” Instead of indicating 
great precocity in her child, she is only 
exposing her own great ignorance. One 
should as quickly put French heels and 
corsets on a child as to put “grown-up 
foods” in his stomach. 

Two things food must do for the child; 
first, it must make him grow; second, it 
must give him energy for constant and 
abundant activity. 

Milk is the ideal food from birth until 
the tenth or twelfth month of the child’s 
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In preparing vegetables for young children, press 
them through a strainer till they have a creamy con- 
sistency and are free from coarse indigestible fiber 
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Oranges act as a gentle laxative and provide needed lime and minerals. 
A teaspoonful of the juice one-half hour before meals is not too much for even a very young baby 


Child Should €at 


By Jessamine Chapman Williams 


HE Food Administration particu- 

larly urges that no child be de- 
prived of plenty of wholesome food. In 
this hour of stress and great national 
endeavor, we must not let emergency 
demands overshadow our every-day re- 
sponsibility for the health and welfare of 
the next generation, for whose heritage 
America is fighting. Many disturbing 
evidences of malnutrition are now being 
disclosed. It should be the nation’s en- 
deavor to have every child well fed. 

Goop HousEkEEPING INSTITUTE. 


life. The digestive apparatus during the 
early months is unable to take care of 
any form of starch, but gradually the 
starch-digesting enzymes or organisms 
develop, and, at nine months, are capable 
of looking after carefully cooked and 
strained cereals. Food in the second year 
should consist only of the following: 

One quart of milk a day. 

Orange-juice, beginning with a teaspoon- 
ful, increasing gradually to two or three 
tablespoonfuls. This is valuable for its 
laxative effect and for the lime and min- 
erals needed for bone and other tissues of 
the body. It should be given at least one- 
half hour before meals. 

Yolk of an egg. The yolk contains iron 
(the white has none) and is the source of 
the extra iron needed at this time. One 
yolk beaten in milk or carefully coddled is 
sufficient in the day’s food. 

Strained Cereal. Oatmeal is best, but 
must be cooked three or four hours and 
then strained. The delicate lining of the 
baby’s digestive tract would be irritated 


by the fiber of the oats. Corn-meal mush 
and hominy grits’ if thoroughly cooked 
may be used occasionally. 4 

Hard stale bread or toast. Give this 
without butter. There is sufficient fat in 
the most digestible form in the quart of 
milk given. It is especially desirable to 
feed a child hard, dry bread in order to 
teach chewing. It is also important du- 
ing the teething period. 

Later the child may have: Fruit pulps 
and juice—pineapple-juice, prune pulp and 
baked apple (no skin). Vegetable pulps— 
sifted spinach, asparagus tips, carrots, 
peas, with plain cream and salt added. 


A Typical One-Day’s Food Chart for a Child One ani 


7 One-Half Years Old is as follows: 


Protein Total 
Calories Caloris 
1 cupful 34 170 


6 a.m. Measure 
Warm Milk 
8 a.m, 
Orange-juice 
10 a.m. 
Strained Oatmeal Jelly 3 tablespoonfuls 
Top Milk for Cereal 2 tablespoonfuls 
Warm Milk to Drink 1 cupful 
Stale Bread 1 slice 
2p. m, 
Yolk of egg 
Toast 
Sifted Spinach 
Warm Milk 
5:30 p. m. 
Strained Oatmeal Jelly 2 tablespoonfuls : 20 
Top Milk 2 tablespoonfuls 5 
Stale Bread I slice 50 
Warm Milk 1 cupful : 170 
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2 tablespoonfuls 


1 yolk 

I slice 

2 teaspoonfuls 
1 cupful 


There is little change necessary in the 
diet during the third and fourth years 
It should consist of the following foods: 

A quart of milk a day should still be the 
basis, but may be used in various ways. 

One whole egg a day. 

Warm cereal (Continued on page 129) 


If cereals are strained to a puree they can be easily digested by 
even the delicate child. Oatmeal is also good for youngsters. 
Cook three or four hours and strain, and they will enjoy it 
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Since the memory of man it has been the mother who fed her son, and nothing can swerve her now from her 
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ancient purpose, even though she is called upon to prepare a table before him in the presence of his enemies 


A Gun for the Katchen Soldiers 


- ITCHEN Soldiers, Attention! Kitchen Soldier’s code. If you request it You will find the menus are planned 
2 “Eat By Ration,” is the second and enclose a stamped addressed envelop, from a list of food supplies purchased in 
me command of Goop HousekEEP- we will send you one of these lists adapted quantities sufficient to allow ample nour- 
; INSTITUTE, commander-in- to the number of those in your family  ishment, but no waste. These meals will 
chief of the Kitchen Soldiers. And to and their various ages. If you wish one qualify you as a Kitchen Soldier fulfilling 
make it possible for you to follow this of these lists, however, be sure to send us all the obligations of your code. Remem- 
second command as easily as you did our answers to the following questions! How _ ber that the soldier in the trenches is fed 
Il be the first suggestion, that you should Buy By many members in your family? What is no less liberally because his food is pur- 
ways. Ration, Goop HOUSEKEEPING [InstI- the occupation of each adult? How oldis chased in accordance with his food re- 
TUTE has prepared a set of one week’s each child? State the ages of any elderly quirements. It is now squarely up to the 
ge 129 menus evolved from one of the basic persons there may be in your family. American housekeeper to be as efficient a 
food lists printed in the Feb- purchaser as Uncle Sam has to 

Tuary issue supplying two adults be in feeding his army. 
- three children of ten, eight, Remember that when buying 
and five years of age. : AN iN , ration and eating by ration 
If you meleeniher: each Kitchen SIGN AND SEND A following foods eich sup- 
Soldier was offered one of these I THE member of the household entrusted with plied in proper amounts: fats, 
selective lists; a list that showed 9 the handling of food, do hereby enlist as a Kitchen sugars, cereals, and starches, for 
you just how much meat to buy, Soldier for Home Service and pledge myself to waste their heat value especially; meat, 
how much fish, how many gro- re food an to use wisely all food purchased for this fish, milk, eggs, cheese, wheat, 
ceties, just how much milk would iousehold, nowing that by so doing I can help con- nuts, peas, and beans for their 

serve the foods that must be shipped to our soldiers a : 

tissue-building or protein value; 


be needed for your special family. el oar Me. 
green vegetables and fruits both 


: you are not already a Kitchen 
Soldier you can easily become Name for their bulk as roughage and 
for the water, mineral salts, and 


one by signing the pledge at the 

bottom of this page and returning MIEN go Soc Tac ee 8 ion K a oe ROAR CM acids that are necessary in order 

it to Goop HousEKEEPING IN- to make all the digestive proc- 

STITUTE, You will promptly re- esses function correctly. 

celve & certificate, richly printed — Send this pledge to Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 39th St., Remember, too, that food 

in colors, together with the N.Y., and receive a certificate richly printed in colors values are (Continued on page 150) 
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Before you serve macaroni at your 
table again, make a visit to some 
little Italian shop, if possible, and 
see it in all its many shapes and 
sizes. They will suggest new and un- 
expected possibilities in serving it 


There’s Macaroni, 


ES, macaroni! Do you know it 

and use it? Every housewife, as 

a true Kitchen Soldier, is doing 

her patriotic bit by saving every 
ounce of food that can be sent across the 
water. Thrift is her slogan. Yet, often 
she is perplexed as to just what foods she 
can wisely substitute and still supply her 
family with the proper amount of nourish- 
ment. Perhaps she does not realize that 
right at her command is macaroni, ready 
to serve in a multitude of ways. 

Just what place does macaroni hold as 
a richly nourishing food? Macaroni is 
composed of—seventy-four to seventy-five 
percent of starch, thirteen to fourteen per- 
cent of protein; ten percent of water; one 
percent of mineral matter, and one per- 
cent of fat. It is plain from this analysis 
that the value of macaroni is due not alone 
to its high starchy content, but to its 
tissue-building material and mineral con- 
tent as well and these make it particularly 
valuable in the children’s diet. 

With a little thought as to combina- 
tions and varieties macaroni may be used 
as the chief ingredient of main dishes at 
breakfast, luncheon, and supper. Or, it 
may serve instead of a vegetable at any 
meal. In short, macaroni may serve in 
many ways to conserve the meat and 
bread. It is a fact, unfortunately, 
that there are comparatively few 
converts to the use of macaroni as 
a food in their own homes. One of 
the main reasons for this is the lack 
of knowledge of the proper methods 
of preparing and serving it. Too 
often we find this delightful food 
served in a white pasty mass which 
the enthusiastic lover of macaroni 
would have very little to do with. 

Then, we are accustomed to think 
of macaroni in terms of just plain 
macaroni or spaghetti. Have you 
ever visited one of those small 
Italian shops where every kind of 
macaroni is made? If you have not, 
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By Dorothy B. Marsh 


THE victory in this great war may be 

won not by fighting, but by food. 
Our problem is to feed our Allies by send- 
ing them as much food as we can, of the 
most concentrated nutritive value and 
in the least shipping space. Every 
American woman, therefore, should do 
what she can to stretch the supply of 
food as far as possible. By using the 
products suggested here she can serve 
both her family and the nation. 

Goop HousekeEEPING INSTITUTE 


make a visit to one of these shops, if pos- 
sible, before you serve your next macaroni 
dish. Your idea of macaroni will be vastly 
changed, for you will find macaroni for 
every possible use and in profuse variety. 
There are ribbon bow-knots, sea-shells, 
egg noodles of all shapes and sizes to give 
variety to the scalloped dish; letters of 
the alphabet and stars and circles, ready 
for the soup or stew; spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, and macaroni of every length, or 
curled up into little bundles all ready for 
the vegetable dish or salad. By using 
these new varieties, the accustomed 


Below is a dish of baked macaroni and 
pimientos. It is both delicious and 
nourishing, and if the bow-knot maca- 
roni is used, the dish is decorative, too 


Try a macaroni timbale. It is jp 
the nature of a surprise, for who 
would guess that within the mold, 
shown at the left, would be found 
ham and peas? it is served with 
a well-seasoned tomato sauce 
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macaroni dish is made more pleasing 
because it is never monotonous in appear- 
ance. 

With the hope of helping to make 
macaroni a much more attractive food 
and of inducing you, as a housewife, to 
serve it frequently Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE has experimented with it and 
tested various recipes, all of which you 
will find just a bit out of the ordinary. 
But remember that before any combina- 
tion dishes can be prepared, the simple 
macaroni itself must be properly cooked. 
First of all, it is necessary to have plenty 
of boiling water. Macaroni is a starchy 
food, and only boiling water will swell the 
starch grains and cook them so that the 
result is mealy and appetizing. Plenty od 
salt is another necessity. Allow one table 
spoonful of salt to each quart of boiling 
water. Only by absorbing the salt during 
the cooking, does the macaroni become 
well seasoned. Drop the macaroni into 
the boiling water and cook until every 
piece is tender. If plenty of water is used 
the macaroni will not stick to the bottom 
of the kettle. When tender, remove tt 
from the fire and drain through a colander 
or strainer, being sure that not one drop 
of the macaroni stock is wasted. Then 
place the colander under the cold water 

faucet and allow the water to mu 
freely over every piece of macaronl. 
This is the last step, but perheps 
the most important. The cold 
water separates the individual pieces 
of macaroni and makes them fim. 
The macaroni is then ready for use 
in combination dishes. 

Just a word must be said about 
the liquid in which the macaroni 
cooked. What better way of being 
thrifty than by using this stock as@ 
basis for a soup or stew? With the 
addition of a small amount of meat 
and vegetables, such as carrots an 
turnips, the macaroni stock is trans 
formed into a delicious soup. Oh 
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if you prefer, add a little milk to the stock, 
season it well, and a delicious soup will be 
the result. 

We do not usually think of serving 
macaroni at breakfast. Yet, why not 
occasionally substitute this starchy food 
for the bread, muffins, or toast? Fried 
macaroni makes a deliciously crispy break- 
fast dish. It should first be cooked in the 
manner described above. After the cold 
water has run over the macaroni, shake 
the colander well to remove as much of 
the water as possible. Then dust each 
piece of macaroni with flour. Have the 
fat piping hot, about 300° F. Drop the 
macaroni in quickly; as soon as it is a 

Iden brown on all sides, remove and 


sprinkle with brown sugar. The crisp 
peces are delicious. 

At luncheon time, macaroni may be 
served in numberless ways. Combined 


vith some other food, rich in tissue-build- 
ing qualities, such as cheese, fish, eggs, or 
milk, macaroni makes a nourishing and 
appetizing main dish. And, at the same 
time, it is conserving the meat, which 
our soldiers need. When rightly cooked 
and seasoned highly, Baked Cream Maca- 
roni is an attractive dish. Instead of 
using ordinary macaroni, try using the 
ribbon bow-knot variety for a change. 
Cook two cupfuls of the bow-knot maca- 
roni in the manner described above. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook until it 
begins to bubble and then add one cupful 
of cold milk gradually. Cook until all 
the taste of starch is removed, season well. 
Cut two pimientos into fine pieces. 
Butter a baking-dish, place in it a layer 
ofmacaroni, and then white sauce. Arrange 
the pieces of pimientos around the edge 
of the dish. Repeat the layers until the 
baking-dish is full with the macaroni 
on top. Sprinkle with one-fourth cup- 
ful of grated cheese, and bake in a 
moderate oven until the chéese is a 
golden brown. 

Spanish Macaroni is another scalloped 
dish in which both tomatoes and cheese 
are used. One cupful of macaroni is 
cooked in the manner described and com- 
bined with one cupful of grated cheese. 
Make a sauce by frying two onions chopped 
fine in one-half cupful of butter or butter 
substitute until they are light brown in 
color. Add a quart can of tomatoes, one 
clove of garlic, and the pulp of two red 
peppers. Simmer until reduced one-half 
Butter a baking-dish, and put in a layer 
of the sauce, then a layer of macaroni and 
cheese, and so on until the dish is filled, 
having the sauce on the top layer. Bake 
a moderate oven one-half hour. 

Did you ever make Baked Spaghetti in 
which stuffed olives and mushrooms were 
used? The taste is new and delicious. 
Cook three cupfuls of spaghetti in the 
usual manner. Combine two cupfuls of 
stewed tomatoes, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two peppercorns, one teaspoonful 
di salt, and one onion, diced finely, and 
cook for twenty minutes. Strain and com- 
bine with the spaghetti. Cut one small 
pan of mushrooms and one small bottle of 
stuffed olives into small pieces and add 
to the mixture. Put into a buttered 
baking-dish, cover with one-fourth cupful 
grated cheese, and brown in the oven. 

_ If you have never tried the combina- 
tion of cabbage and spaghetti, you have 

issed a toothsome dish. Remove the core 


















Allow one tablespoonful of salt to 
each quart of boiling water, adding 
is put in 


it before the macaroni 





Then drop the macaroni into the 
boiling water and cook it until every 
piece is tender. Use plenty of water 





Last, but most important, in cooking 
macaroni for use in combination, let 


cold water run over it. Drain in a col- 
ander and save cooking water for sour 





from a small head of cabbage, and chop 
coarsely. Put it into a stew kettle with suffi- 
cient water just to cover the bottom of the 
kettle and add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and three or 
four slices of bacon. Boil until almost ten- 
der. Then add two cupfuls of spaghetti and 
boil twenty minutes longer or until the 
spaghetti is tender, then strain. Serve 
either hot or cold. 

Scalloped Macaroni with Celery makes 
an excellent scalloped vegetable dish. 
Cook two cupfuls of sea-shell macaroni in 
the usual manner. Cut up enough celery 
to make two cupfuls and cook in boiling 
salted water until tender. Butter a bak- 
ing-dish and put a layer of macaroni on 
the bottom and then a layer of celery. Re- 
peat until the dish is full, having macaroni 
on top. Sprinkle one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese over this and pour over all the water 
in which the celery was boiled. Bake ina 
moderate oven twenty minutes. 

In combination dishes of meat and 
macaroni the latter may well take the 
place of potato. The following recipes 
were submitted by Goop HousEKEEPING 
readers. Every one of them will be found 
excellent. 

Noodles and Ham en Casserole makes a 
substantial main dish for dinner. Line 
the bottom of a casserole with a slice of 
ham about one-third of an inch thick. 
Fill the dish with one cupful of egg noodles 
which have been cooked in boiling salted 
water until tender, pour over all one cup- 
ful of milk, and add one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. 
Cover the top with one cupful of buttered 
crums and bake in a moderate oven for 
about one hour, the time depending on the 
thickness of the ham. 

Hamburger a |’Italienne is another 
excellent combination of macaroni and 
meat. Brown two onions, cut small, in 
one cupful of salad oil. Add one pound 
of hamburg steak and brown, combine 
with two cupfuls of stewed tomatoes, one 
teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful 
pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce, and simmer slowly one 
hour. Cook one cupful of egg noodles in 
boiling salted water until tender, add to 
the meat mixture, and cook slowly two 
hours longer, stirring frequently. One 
tablespoonful of water may be added if 
necessary to keep it moist. Serve on a 
platter surrounded with one cupful of 
grated cheese. 

Macaroni Surprise is indeed a surprise. 
To make it one cupful of minced ham is 
necessary. To this, add two cupfuls of 
freshly cooked or canned peas which have 
been mashed. Season well with salt, pep- 
per, and paprika. Butter a medium-sized 
baking-powder tin. Pack the mixture into 
this mold and allow to stand in the ice- 
chest until stiff enough to remove. Un- 
mold into a larger mold, which has about 
two inches of cooked macaroni in the bot- 
tom to form a base for it. Wind long strips 
of cooked macaroni arcund and around the 
mold, packing it down tightly; continue 
this until the whole mold of peas and ham 
is entirely covered with macaroni. Set ina 
steamer, and steam for three-quarters of an 
hour. Invert on a platter and serve with 
tomato sauce poured around it. 

With all these various methods of substi- 
tuting macaroni for the foods that our 
soldiers need will you not do your part by 
using it as much as possible? 
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Tested and 
Approved 


RECIPES 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people untess other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


The Amount of Food You Need 


Food values are measured in terms of heat. 
The unit of measurement is the calory. The child 
and the sedentary worker require fewer calories 
than the grown person and the one at hard or even 
moderate labor. The child under two requires 1o50 
calories a day; from two to five, 1400; from six to 
nine, 1750; from ten to twelve, 2100; from here 
the requirements rise rapidly to 4200 calories a day 
for the man at hard labor, though the average is 
around 2800 for the boy and girl just under twenty 
and the man or woman who is fairly active. An 
average “helping” of the simpler foods yields 100 
calories of heat. Let each meal contain fat, pro- 
tein, and carbohydrates. The calory values given 
with each recipe printed will enable you to plan 
menus that are right. 
Graham Date Bread 2251 Total Calories 

188 Protein Calories 
yeast cake 


1 cupful scalded milk 1 
quart graham flour 


1 cupful boiling water 


2 teaspoonfuls salt cupful chopped dates 
4 tablespoonfuls molasses tablespoonful powdered 
2 tablespoonfuls cold milk sugar 


I 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening I cupful white bread flour | 
I 
I 


Pour the scalded milk and boiling water over the 
shortening, salt, and molasses placed in a bowl. 
Let cool until lukewarm. Soften the yeast-cake in 
one-fourth cupful of the lukewarm liquid and add 
it to the rest of the liquid. Beat in the graham and 
white flours, mixed together, thoroughly. Cover 
and let rise. When double in bulk knead in the 
dates and make into two loaves, put in greased 
pans, let rise for an hour, covered, and bake an hour 
in a moderate oven. Fifteen minutes before taking 
from oven rub the tops of the loaves with the 
powdered sugar dissolved in the cold milk. 

Mrs. H. D. Miller, 216 N. 15th St., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


2935 Total Calories 
422 Protein Calories 
I pint navy orkidney beans 2 tablespoonfuls molasses 
1cupful samp or coarse 2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

hominy 1 teaspoonful paprika 

¥Y% pound salt pork or bacon 1% teaspoonful baking-soda 


Baked Beans with Samp 


Soak the beans and samp overnight in two quarts 
of water containing the baking-soda. In the morn- 
ing drain, cover with cold water, and boil until the 
skins break; then add the other ingredients—the 
pork should be cut in cubes—place in a bean-pot 
and bake for several hours; all day in a fireless 
cooker is not too long. In the summer omit the 
samp, and half an hour before serving, stir in one 
pint of raw corn cut from the cob and seasoned to 
taste. Finish baking as usual. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


876 Total Calories 
120 Protein Calories 


1 tablespoonful fat 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Pepper and paprika to taste 


Tomato Luncheon 
Cakes 


3 cupfuls tomatoes 
About 4 cupfuls soft bread- 

crums 

Strain the tomato, and put pulpy part in a stew- 
pan. Place over fire, and when heated through, stir 
in as many bread-crums as the tomato will absorb. 
Add the butter, salt, and other seasoning. Remove 
from fire, and allow to cool. Form into balls and 
sauté until brown on both sides. Serve with tomato 
sauce made as follows: 
1 cupful tornato juice 1 tablespoonful fat 
1 tablespoonful flour Salt 

Melt the fat, and add the flour gradually. Cook 
until it begins to bubble. Add the tomato juice, a 
little at a time, stirring constantly until thickened. 
Season to taste. 

Mrs. C. B. Banks, 523 W. Galena St., Butte, Mont. 
A 
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Recipes Faq 


These pages have always been filled with recipes 
purchased from readers of Good Housekeeping, 
These recipes have been coming in to us literally 
by the thousand a week. And you would be sur. 
prised at the large proportion of them that have 
demanded the use of comparatively large amounts 
of the foods that the government is now asking us 
to conserve. They were all right then, but the times 
call for new recipes using new materials and smaller 


quantities of the foods that are scarce. 


From the 


Kitchen Soldiers who have enlisted all over the 
country we are now receiving this new type of 
recipe, a real Kitchen Soldier type that you can 


War Time 
MENUS 
for 


Maesre _ h 


(Any recipe called for will be sent for 
a three-cent stamp) 


Monday Breakfast 
Cooked Cereal Milk 
Breakfast Bacon Johnny-Cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sweet Potato Soup 
Souffléd Crackers 
Moist Gingerbread 
Tea 
Dinner 
Curried Beef Heart 
Boiled Potatoes 
Celery Olives 

Pineapple Rounds 
Meatless Day 
Breakfast 
Creamed Codfish Toast 
Stewed Figs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice and Olive Croquets 
Cheese Sauce 
Graham Date Bread Fruit Jelly 
Dinner 
Mussel Chowder 
Apple Roll 
Vanilla Sauce 
Wheatless Day 
Breakfast 
Rye-Bread Toast Apricot Sauce 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato Salad with French Dressing 
Corn-bread Tea 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Oxtail Savory Stew 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 
Buckwheat Spice Cookies 
Thursday Breakfast 
Poached Eggs Toast 
Orange-Juice 
Loffee 


Tuesday 


Crackers 


Wednesday 


. Luncheon 
Milk Toast with Neufchate! Cheese 
Dressed Lettuce Alabama Biscuits 
Molasses Crisps 
Dinner 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Sliced Carrots Fried Parsnips 
Banana Bread Pudding 
Friday Breakfast 
Steamed Dates 
French Toast 
Luncheon 
Tomato Luncheon Cakes 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Fruit Salad 
Dinner 
Vegetable Clam Chowder, Crackers 
Spinach Bread and Butter 
Cottage Pudding Chocolate Sauce 


Coffee 


| Banana Bread Pudding 





Rice and Olive Croquets 





2629 Total Calories 
347 Protein Calories 
2% cupfuls milk 
4 cupful sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 
2 eggs 
In a baking dish place alternate layers of buttered 
bread and sliced ripe bananas sprinkled with lemon. 
juice. Beat the eggs well, add the sugar and milk, 
Pour over the bread and bananas. Bake in a slow 
oven one hour or till set. One-half cupful of tart jelly 
may be used in place of the lemon-juice and the sugar, 
Mrs. Otis W. Barrett, The Cairo, Washington, D. C., 


14 small loaf bread 
14 tablespoonfuls butter 
4 bananas 


1800 Total Calories 
196 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls baked sweet pota- 1 quart scalded milk 
toes 2 tablespoonfuls flour 


Sweet Potato Soup 


| 2 tablespoonfuls melted but- 14 cupful cooked rice 
Sal 


ter or bacon drippings | Salt 
Cinnamon 


Bake potatoes and mash through ricer, measure 


two cupfuls, then put through ricer again with 
tice, stir hot milk slowly into mixture, return to 
| double-boiler. Brown flour, add fat having smooth 


texture before adding to the hot milk mixture; 


| do this gradually; season with salt and a dash 
| of cinnamon. 


M. Houston, Route 1, LaPorte, Texas. 


2249 Total Calories 
298 Protein Calories 
14 cupful stuffed olives 
4g teaspoonful salt 
144 cupfuls white sauce 
Fine crums 
1 cupful grated cheese 


Place the boiling water in a double-boiler; add the 
rice and cook until water is absorbed; then add the 
milk and cook until the milk has been absorbed. 
Add salt and the stuffed olives coarsely chopped. 
Spread on a plate to cool. Shape into croquets, 
dip in crums and then egg and crums. Fry in deep 
fat. Serve with white sauce in which the grated 
cheese has been melted. 

Mrs. R. M. Brayton, Oak Lawn, R. I. 


14 cupful rice 

14 cupful boiling water 
1% cupfuls milk 

1 egg beaten 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 1710 Total Calories 
306 Protein Calories 

2 cupfuls stale bread-crums 1 cupful cooked, diced po 
1 cupful cooked, minced tatoes 

ham Icupful milk | 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls fat 

Seasoning 

Melt the fat and add the flour gradually. Cook 
until it begins to bubble; add the cold milk, a little 
at a time, stirring constantly until thickened. Se 
son to taste. Add the cooked, diced potatoes. Soak 


| bread-crums in water, and squeeze until dry. Into 


a buttered baking dish put a layer of breacd-crums, 
then alternate with ham, creamed potatoes and 
bread-crums until all are used. Top with bread 
crums, and brown in the oven. 

Mrs. Dan W. Parrott, Kinston, N.C: 
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Kitchen Soldiers 


safely rely upon to meet the requirements of the 


Federal Food Administration. 


They are no less 


appetizing; they are no less attractive to serve, 


because they may have come from homes that are 
practising strict economy since a son, a husband, or 
a brother has gone to the trenches. As one Kitchen 


Soldier writes: ‘‘If many a man has learned to say, 
‘Thank God for this war,’ I think that many a 


woman, at home, feels that way — glad 


that 


she can really help in the world’s work.’’ Look over 
your back issues of Good Housekeeping, note the 
difference in the character of those recipes and these 
of today. Then use these real KitchenSoldier Recipes. 


1577 Total Calories 

92 Protein Calories 
3 ounces bacon Cut tn strips I teaspoonful sugar 
j large baking-apples 1g teaspoonful pepper 

14 cupful corn-meal 

Fry bacon, remove to hot platter. Slice apples, 
dust in corn-meal and fry in bacon fat. 
on platter surrounded with bacon, sprinkle with 
sugar and serve immediately. 

Lelia Solomon, 228 N. 6oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Breakfast Bacon 


Ham and Eggs Escallop 1904 Total Calories 


Arrange | 


394 Protein Calories | 
39 


3 hard cooked eggs 

1 cupful fine, 
crums 

Seasoning 


1cupful cooked, chopped 
ham — 

1% cupfuls milk — 

2 tablespoonfuls fat 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 1¢ cupful grated cheese 
Melt the fat and add the flour gradually. Cook 

until it begins to bubble. Add the cold milk, a little 

at a time, stirring constantly until thickened. Sea- 

son to taste. Into a buttered baking dish put one- 


half the bread-crums, then layers of ham, sliced egg, | 
Top with the | 


and white sauce until all are used. 
temaining bread-crums, and sprinkle with cheese. 
Mrs. C. B. Banks, 523 W. Galena St., Butte, Mont. 


1288 Total Calories 

37 Protein Calories 
4 ripe bananas 1 to 3 tablespoonfuls milk 
44 cupful strawberry jam 1 egg-white 

1 tablespoonful sugar 

Peel and mash the bananas; mix thoroughly with 
the jam and add the milk. Serve very cold in 
sherbert glasses topped with the egg-white beaten 
stiff with the sugar. 

Mrs. O IW. Barrett, The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 


Apples Stuffed 
with Sausage 


6 mediu 


Bananas and Straw- 
berry Dessert 


1747 Total Calories 





6 sausages 
14 cupful water 


sized apples 





Wipe and core six medium-sized apples. Insert 
one sausage in the cavity of each apple. Place in a 
pan with the water, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the apples are tender and the sausages are done. 
Just before serving, sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and paprika. 

Vrs. Clara Moore, 330 W. 95th St., New York City. 
1503 Total Calories 
256 Protein Calories 


Seasoning 


Scalloped Potatoes 
and Hominy 
6 medium-sized cooked po- 

tatoes 1 cupful grated cheese 
I cupful cooked hominy ; 1 cupful milk 

14 cupful dried bread-crums 

Put the potatoes through a potato ricer or meat 
chopper. 
ol potato in the bottom; then a layer of hominy, 
Stated cheese, and seasoning. Repeat this until the 
mixture is used up. Pour heated milk over all, 
sprinkle with the crums, and bake in a moderate 
oven for 20 minutes or until the cheese is melted. 

Mrs. Dan W. Parrott, Kinston, N. C. 


282 Protein Calories | 


Butter a baking dish and arrange a layer | 


soft bread- | 





Breakfast 


Saturday 


Barley Breakfast Food Milk 
Fried Bread Sirup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked Beans with Samp 
Boston Brown Bread 
Wheeler Picalilli 
Rose Tapioca 
Dinner 
Apples Stuffed with Sausages 
Mashed Potatoes Celery 
Simple Bavafian Cream 
Sunday Breakfast 
Grapefruit 
Fish-Balls Fried in Deep Fat 
Graham Muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Maryland Chicken 
Duchess Potatoes 
Currant Mint Jelly 
Creamed Peas Baked Squash 
Banana and Strawberry Dessert 
Supper 
Sardine Salad 
Rye and Brown-Bread Sandwiches 
Cookies Tea 
Monday Breakfast 
Cereal with Milk 


Bread Omelet Toast 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Spanish Macaroni 
Corn Muffins 
Coffee Jelly Cream 
Dinner 


Baked Calf’s Liver 
Creamed Onions 
Scalloped Potatoes and Hominy 
New Brown Betty 
Meatless Day 
Breakfast 
Baked Bananas 
Oat-Bread Toast 
Orange Marmalade 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable Salad Boiled Dressing 
Parker House Rolls 


Ann's Molasses Cookies 


Tuesday 


Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tuna Fish Chowder Crackers 
Scalloped Cabbage 
Butterscotch Rice Mold 
Tea 
Wheatless Day 
Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges 
Eggs Cooked in Shell 
Barley Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Scalloped Rice 
Corn-Bread 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Baked Finnan Haddie 
Boiled Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots and 
Dressed Lettuce 
Pineapple with Whipped Cream 


Wednesda 44 


Tomato 
Butter 


with 


Peas 


For War-Time 


Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
anv reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 


Curried Beef Heart 1577 Total Calories 
goo Protein Calories 


1 beef heart I tablespoonful curry-pow- 


I onion der 
I pint boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
About !4 cupful flour Salt 

Pepper 


Pour boiling water over beef heart and let stand 
for ten minutes. Trim off fat and arteries and cut up 
in small pieces. Try out enough of the fat which was 
cut off to make two tablespoonfuls. Chop the onion, 
and brown it in the fat together with the pieces of 
heart rolled in the flour. Add the water and cook 
gently until the meat is tender. Replenish the water, 
as it boils away. When done, add seasoning and 
curry-powder mixed with a little cold water. 
Thicken with flour if needed. Sufficient to serve 


| eight. 





Mrs. G. Frank Rossire, Box 86, Portervitle, Cal. 
Moist Gingerbread 1883 Total Calories 
133 Protein Calories 
I teaspoonful soda. 
a 114 teaspoonfuls ginger 
114 teaspoonfuls salt 14 teaspoonful cloves 
2 cupfuls flour Hot water 


Mix and sift the dy ingredients; add the mo- 
lasses. Put the shortening in a cup and fill with boil- 
ing water. When the shortening is melted add to the 
mixture. Beat well, pour into a buttered cake pan 
or muffin pans. Bake in a moderate oven twenty-five 
minutes. 

Mrs. Frank H. Jackson, Box 177, Houlton, Me. 


1 tablespoonful shortening 
I cupful molasses 


1190 Total Calories 
139 Protein Calories 
214 cupfuls bread flour lg teaspoonful baking-pow- 
14 teaspoonful soda der 
I teaspoonful salt 1% tablespoonfuls shorten- 
34 cupful sour milk ing 
Sift flour, soda, salt and baking-powder together, 
cut in shortening, and add milk, handling as little 
as possible. Roll out lightly on floured board to 
1% inch thickness, cut, brush tops with melted butter 
and fold over as for Parker House rolls. Place in a 
pan so they do not touch, and bake in a quick oven 
fifteen minutes. 
Mrs. A. A. Logue, 103 N. 


Alabama Biscuit 


Springer St., Carbondale, Iil. 


1706 Total Calories 
173 Protein Calories 
'g teaspoonful salt 
'g teaspoonful cinnamon 
I tablespoonful fat 


Poor Man’s 
Barley Pudding 


4 cupfuls milk 
‘4 cupful barley 
', cupful honey 


Wash barley, mix ingredients, and pour into but- 
tered pudding dish; bake three hours in very slow 
oven stirring thiee times during first hour ot baking 
to prevent barley from settling. The barley may 
first be covered with the milk and allowed to stand 
one hour or longer to partially soften. If this is 
done less baking may be required. 

Mrs. E. M. Loring, Box 72, Haileybury, Ontario, Can. 


Thickened Milk Toast 
with Neufchatel Cheese 


1 pint milk 


1230 Total Calories 
82 Protein Calories 
6 slices dry toast 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 6 tablespoonfuls Neufchatel 
2 tablespoonfuls flour cheese 
34 teaspoonful salt 
Melt the fat and add the flour gradually until the 
mixture is smooth. Add the cold milk, a little at a 
time, stirring constantly until thickened. Season 
to taste. Spread the slices of dry toast with Neuf- 
chatel cheese, allowing one tablespoonful to each 
slice. Dip the toast in the white sauce, and arrange 
in serving dish. Pour remaining sauce over <ll. Plain 
seasoned hot milk may be poured over the toast 
spread with the Neufchatel cheese, if desired. 
Miss E. I. Loss, 302 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, 1 a 
oo 











Variety 


T is predicted that in less than a 
year from now practically no 
white flour will be milled in 
this country. 

A flour containing a larger per- 
cent of the grain will take its place— 
much to the advantage of the Ameri- 
can people. Even at the present 
time we are becoming accustomed to 
much less white wheat flour than we 
have previously used in our bread- 
making. The necessity of saving 
wheat for the use of our Allies has 
brought about this change. At the 
same time, the manufacture and in- 
troduction of small hand grist-mills 
is helping to make the use of whole- 
ground grains more popular. By 
this method a wheat flour can be pro- 
duced which has practically the same 
composition as the wheat grain itself. 

The commercial product, which 
most nearly resembles the home- 
ground wheat meal, is the so-called 
‘Graham flour.”” When wheat was 
first ground for human consumption 
and for many centuries thereafter, 
the product obtained was an unbolted 
wheat meal which was used for bread- 
making. Then the introduction of 
higher processes of milling resulted 
in the production of a flour whiter 
though inferior to our modern 
“patent flour.”” About 1839 Sylves- 
ter Graham, a physican and student 
of dietetics, as well as a noted tem- 
perance reformer and lecturer, con- 
vinced from his own experience and 
that of previous generations of the 
nutritive value of whole-wheat 
bread, started a country-wide agita- 
tion in favor of a return to the use of 
bread made with the whole of the 
wheat, ground but not bolted. He 
gave specific directions in regard to 
the treatment of the wheat used for 
bread-making, as follows: ‘It must 
be plump, mature, and free from rust 
and other diseases; it must be thoroughly 
cleansed, not only from chaff, cockles, 
tares, and such substances, but also from 
smut and every kind of impurity that may 
be attached to the skin of the kernel.” 
From that time to this, unbolted wheat 
meal has been popularly known as “Gra- 
ham flour.” 


Add one yeast-cake after softening it in one- 
fourth cupful of lukewarm water. Stir 
in the scalded oats and bran mixture, 
which has been cooled until it is lukewarm 


568 


in 


OE EL ROT 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


To make oatmeal bread pour boiling water 
over rolled oats and bran to partially cook 


Add shortening, molasses, salt. Pour one 
pint of potato water or scalded milk over it 


the Staff 


CLE OU OLL ILE LYRE HE lla 


The very first thing 
the orderly, efficient 
cook will do is to as. 
semble all necessary 
utensils and ingredi- 
ents. Everything 
is in readiness here 
for bread-making 


of £ife 


Some of the flours sold as Graham 
flour are really only imitations of the 
true whole-wheat meal. This imita- 
tion Graham flour, consisting of the 
by-products of the modern milling, is 
generally a mixture of low-grade flour, 
bran, fiber, grain-offal, and germ. 

The names ‘entire wheat” or 
‘whole wheat” flour, would lead us 
to think that the product thus named 
would correspond to the Graham 
flour above mentioned. It is, how- 
ever, a misnamed trade-mark for a 
flour produced in a special manner— 
by removal of the outer or purely 
branny covering of the grain. 

Besides making necessary the use 
of wheat flours containing a large 
percentage of the wheat grain, the 
present and prospective shortages in 
wheat products makes the extended 
use of other cereal grains a patriotic 
duty. There are many tempting and 
delicious varieties of dark bread, all 
more healthful and satisfying than 
the white breads. By using rye, 
corn-meal, and oats, we shall be able 
to effect a large saving. 

The tendency of whole wheat, 
Graham, and bran breads is to be 
dry and husky. With corn and rye 
just the opposite is true, the danger 
being that they will be solid or pasty. 
A combination in many cases solves 
the problem and gives a light, moist, 
tender bread of excellent flavor. 
The usual rule in bread-making is 
three measures of flour to one ol 
liquids; brown bread should be 
mixed a little softer and should be 
baked in a cooler oven than white 
bread. If liquid yeast is used, it must 
be included in measuring the liquid. 
Recipes follow for some very deli- 
cious breads made from other than 
wheat flour. 


Oatmeal Health Bread 


Pour one pint of boiling watcr over two 
cupfuls of rolled oats (barley flakes may be 
used for variety) and one cupful of bran. 
Cover and let stand for ten minutes. Ina 
bowl or bread-raiser place one-half cupful 
molasses, one tablespoonful shortening, 
and one tablespoonful salt. Pour ovet 
these ingredients one pint potato water or 


The next step in the process of making oat 
meal bread is to mix all these ingredients to 


a dough as stiff as can be stirred by adding , 


six to seven cupfuls of whole-wheat flour 
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galded milk ;cool to lukewarm, and add one 
yeast-cake softened in one-fourth cupful 
ukewarm water. Stir in the scalded oats 
and bran mixture, which has been cooled 
to lukewarm, and mix to a dough as stiff as 
can be stirred with six to seven cupfuls of 
whole-wheat flour. When light, mold into 
loaves, taking out a portion for biscuits if 
desired. ‘Io the latter may be added one- 
half cupful of raisins or shredded dates. 
Bake an hour in a moderate oven and do 
not cut the loaves until the next day. 


Wheat and Rye Bread (2 medium loaves) 


Mix in a bowl or bread-mixer one cake 
xf yeast softened in one pint of luke- 
warm water or milk and water, one 
tablespoonful of shortening, one-half 
cupful of molasses, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, two teaspoonfuls ol 
caraway-seeds, three cupfuls of Graham 
four, and three cupfuls of rye flour. 
Let rise and when light, knead down, 
put in pans, and when it has risen again 
bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


Raisin War Bread 


Into a mixing-bowl or bread-mixer 
put one tablespoonful of shortening, one 
tablespoonful of white sirup, and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt. Over 
these ingredients pour one pint of po- 
tato water (the water in which peeled 
potatoes have been boiled). Cool till it 
is lukewarm and add one cake of yeast 
softened in one-fourth cupful of luke- 
warm water. Stir in three pints of en- 
tire wheat or Graham flour and one cup- 
ful of raisins. Let rise and when light, 
knead down, put in pans, and when it 
has risen again bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. Dried berries or other 
dried fruits may be used instead of 
raisins. 


Scrape down the sides of the mixing- 
pan to prevent any possible chance 
of waste. Let the bread rise overnight 





pomp - te 
In the morning you will find that the 


dough has risen until it is light. It 
should have become twice its former size 


Four-times-one Muffins 


Mix together thoroughly one cupful 
white bread flour, one cupful whole- 
wheat flour, one cupful rye flour, 
one cupful wheat bran, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls salt, four 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, and 
one-fourth cupful brown sugar 
orsirup. Add one cupful of milk, 
one cupful of water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of shortening, 
melted. Mix thoroughly and 
bakein well-greased muffin pans 
ina moderate oven. One-fourth 
cupful of pea-meal may be sub- 
stituted for a similar quantity of 
the rye flour. It gives a rich 
nutty flavor and adds to the pro- 
tein content. This recipe makes 
eighteen to twenty muffins. 


Buttermilk Fig Bread 1 


Put one cupful of molasses in a 
large bowl, add two teaspoonfuls 
soda, and stir until it foams: then 
add one quart of thick butter- 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
two quarts of whole-wheat flour, 
and one cupful black figs cut 
in bits. Mix together well, put 
I pans, cover, and set in a 
warm place for forty-five min- 
utes. Bake one hour in a slow 
oven. 

Corn-meal is of various kinds, 
ind suited to different prefer- 
fices, but a mixture of yellow 


The best cooks work with a light but 
sure touch. The next step is to knead 
the dough deftly into three loaves 


Here the bread is in the brick-shaped bread-pans 
all ready to be set in a warm place so that it 
will rise well. 


It should double itself in bulk 


And now that the bread has risen properly, the 
next thing to do is to tuck it into the oven. Care 
in baking is important. Have the oven tempera- 
ture lower than that necessary for white bread 
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and white granulated meal will be found 
very generally satisfactory. Most cook- 
books contain good recipes for corn bread 
and muffins made with many eggs anda 
large proportion of white flour, but in war 
times such bread may be said to be in the 
nature of a luxury. Fortunately, excellent ; 
corn bread, tender and feather light, can 
be produced without either. 


Stand-by Corn Bread 


Moisten one cupful of corn-meal, mea- 
sured after sifting, with one-half cupful 
boiling water, cover, and cool. (If the 
bread is wanted for breakfast, this may be 
done overnight.) Add one cupful whole- 
wheat flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two 

teaspoonfuls melted fat, one-third cup- 
ful brown sugar or sirup,one and one-half 
cupfuls thick sour milk or buttermilk, 
and one teaspoonful soda dissolved in 
one teaspoonful of water. Stir until the 
batter is light and foamy. Pour into a 
shallow, greased baking-pan, and bake 
forty minutes in a rather hot oven. 











































Farmer’s Corn Bread 





Mix together one cupful corn-meal 
and one cupful of bread flour sifted with 
one-half teaspoonful of soda and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Add one egg beaten 
until light and one-half cupful each of 
sour milk and sour cream. Bake in a 
loaf. If no sour cream is available, use 
sour milk with one tablespoonful of 
cracklings. 






Savory Batter Bread 





To three cupfuls of boiling water, add 
one-half cupful each of corn-meal and 
hominy and cook one hour in a double 
boiler or fireless cooker. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, three cupfuls of buttermilk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one tablespoonful of sausage, 
bacon, or other spiced fat, two minced 
onions, One minced green pepper, one- 
eighth teaspoonful white pepper, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful paprika. 
Pour into a buttered baking-dish, 
sprinkle one-fourth cupful of 
grated cheese over the top, and 
bake one hour in a slow oven. 
This is a good luncheon or main 
supper dish. 



















Nut-Brown Dumplings 






Sift together one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt with one-half cup- 
ful of white bread flour; to these 
add one-half cupful Graham flour, 
one-half cupful buckwheat flour, 














and one-half cupful of yellow 
corn-meal. Mix all these dry in- 
gredients together thoroughly 





and add two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one tablespoonful of 
melted shortening, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of sour milk. 
This will make a soft dough, 
which should be dropped by 
large spoonfuls and cooked for 
one hour with mutton or beef 
stew. If preferred a perforated 
greased basket may be set 
into the stew kettle and the 
dumplings steamed in this man- 
ner. When these dumplings are 
served with the stew, it will not 
be necessary to serve bread. 















TESTED USES FOR APPROVED 


Variation in combina- 
tion bespeaks the good 
cook. For the entrée 
dishes,soups,roasts,and 
vegetables, many com- 
binations of seasonings 
are possible—marjoram, 
savory, thyme, 
mace, bay-leaves, 
celery and onion sait, 
curry-powder, sage, 
white pepper, catchup 


EASON to Taste! How many of 

us realize that it is the simplest 

cookery that requires the most 

skill? American housekeepers are 
patriotically substituting, but oftentimes 
their families would never realize that they 
are using a substitute, if they knew just 
how to use seasoning, the weapon of a real 
chef. 

It isn’t difficult either, but the average 
person doesn’t think. Do you know the 
reason why a cake made with butter 
tastes better than the usual one made with 
unsalted shortening? It is because custom 
has salted the butter so that the cook 
does not have to. In the INSTITUTE 
kitchen, cakes were made, using three 
different fats, of which only one was 
butter. They were made with varying 
proportions of salt, and when the correct 
proportion of salt to an unsalted shortening 
was found, no human palate could dis- 
tinguish a difference in flavor between 
the cake made with unsalted shortening 
and that made with butter. 

So the first axiom in making simple 
cooking appetizing enough to conceal 
from the family the fact that they are 
being deprived of long accustomed foods 
is: Use salt generously, intelligently, and 
not only in the right place, but at the right 
time. Do you realize that no amount of 
salt added after cooking takes the place 
of the correct amount of salt cooked with 
the food? This is because salt in proper 
amounts has the invaluable and unique 
property of bringing out the distinctive 
flavors of foods without imparting its 
own. Macaroni, cereals, vegetables, and 
rice when cooked in boiling salted water 
are justly termed perfectly cooked. When 
a similar amount of salt is added a few 
minutes before cooking is finished, the 
result is a raw salty taste due to the un- 
skilled method. 

So small a thing as seasoning the corn- 
meal or flour in which fish is to be dipped 
for frying, will make the difference be- 
tween the chef’s delicious product and 
unappetizing food. In the same way, 
crums for croquets and for scallops should 
be seasoned, using salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika. Once tried; you will never return to 
the old method. 

Here is an ideal seasoning mixture for 
use on cheese dishes of all sorts. It 
transforms a plain slice of cheese melted 


on a slice of toast under the broiler burner. 
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Lettuce is tasteless unless the dressing 
is well seasoned. To give snap, blend 
salt, vinegar, plenty of paprika, and a 
dash of mustard or Worcestershire Sauce. 
Follow the rule, “Season to taste” 


It is delicious in a rabbit and makes 
an ordinary cheese scallop or pudding as 
appetizing as it is piquant in flavor. 
Thoroughly mix one tablespoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of paprika, one 
teaspoonful each of mustard and white 
pepper, and one-half teaspoonful of 
cayenne, and place in a flour dredger. 
Dredged upon pastry strips just before 
baking, with or without cheese, it will 
make an inexpensive beginning for even 
the company luncheon. 

The housekeeper’s spice shelf should 
contain a variety of flavors of vinegar. 
In no other way can an inexpensive fish, 
for instance, serve without monotony in 
the family diet. Even the coarser white 


What was the secret of 
the deliciousness of the 
pumpkin pies grand. 
mother used to make? 
Answer: Plenty of 
spice — ginger, cinna 
mon, allspice, nutmeg 
and cloves used in 
just the correct propor. 
tions. The house. 
keeper’s spice shelf 


should be well filled 


fish simply boiled and served with a skil- 
fully seasoned sour accompaniment, such 
as Chiffonnade Sauce, becomes a real 
cookery feat. 

For all soups, you will find that white 
pepper, paprika, and red pepper are 
needed. Marjoram, savory, thyme, mace, 
and bay-leaves are especially good for 
stock soups, but get into the habit of using 
them in different combinations. In one 
of the Eastern cities, a successful tearoom 
started a branch tearoom, and_ then 
another. With each one, established suc- 
cess proved more elusive—when the rea- 
son: for financial failure was discovered, 
The tomato soup was invariably the same, 
made by cooks with the ‘follow my 
leader” ability, but no originality. 
don’t let the family identify your soup by 
its spicy seasoning. For the _ thicker 
vegetable soups, ginger, cloves, celery 
salt, nutmeg, and occasionally curry: 
powder are all needed. But again bh 
sure to vary your soups by using different 
spices at different times. 

More than ever, liver, heart, and other 
cuts of meat which can not be exported 
are being served alone or in combination 
dishes. Do you know the secret of serv- 
ing these cuts of meat so that your family 
will not miss the juicy roast beef? Season- 
ing! How very different and appetizing 
is the meat stew seasoned with just enough 
salt and pepper, marjoram, paprika, 
onion salt, celery salt, bay-leaves, and 
thyme, so that the whole tastes delicious, 
but no one spice is distinctive. Just to 
surprise your own ingenuity, try this 
‘ipe the next time you make a beef loaf: 

Chop finely one pound of flank steak, 
one-half cupfulof suet and two small onions. 
Add one cupful of soft bread-crums, one 
egg slightly beaten, two tablespoonfuls 
of Worcestershire Sauce, two tablespoot- 
fuls of horseradish, one-half teaspoonful 
of dry mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and two tablespoonfuls of minced gree 
pepper. Pack into a buttered bread-pat. 
Cover the top of the loaf with one-hali 
cupful of tomato catsup and bake ot 
hour in a moderate oven. The result is4 
real transformation, and you will neve 
wish to return to the salt-and-pepper bet! 
loaf. 

Even the cheapest roast may becomeé 
rival of the more expensive cuts whel 
rightly seasoned and cooked. Belfort 
placing the roast (Continued on page 139) 
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arety Electric Warming-Pad. The 
electric heating-pad illustrated is 
made so flexible that it may be bent into 
any position desired. The outside cover- 

















Secret of fing is eider-down, or cretonne. This pad 

ess of the J i. made to operate on 110 volts, but a 
> grand f+ nad may be obtained for 32 volts 
‘© make? similar pé s : : 


and is intended for use with a storage 


ig aan electric system. There is a thermostat 
nutmeg § that controls the degrees of heat. By 
used ing turning a knob at the end of the pad 
t propor f§ yarious degrees of heat are obtained. 
house. 
"€  shelf ARTLETT Vacuum Jar, Boy Scout 
ell filled Type. Soldier, sportsman, and 
Boy Scout alike will find many a use 
for a vacuum jar of this type; it is also 
practical for automobile parties. The 
jar has a metal case with a cloth covering 
1 a skil-@ and shoulder-straps. The bottle is made 
nt, such# of two glass jars with an air space be- 
a realf tween. The bottle seal is made of a one- 
piece cork. The size of the jar is 944 
1t white inches by 334 inches in diameter. Liquids 
er aref will hold their heat for long periods in 
»,mace,f these handy vacuum jars. 
00d for 
of using EERLESS Carpet-Sweeper. A carpet- 
In one sweeper fills an essential need in 
earoom§ almost every household, especially where 
1 then there are children to scatter crums and 
ed suc-§ litter. The sweeper shown on this page 
he rea. § has two notable features. The brush, 
overed. § by means of a lever, may be raised and 
e same, § lowered, so that it will clean a bare floor 
yw my ora thickly piled carpet. The wooden 
y. Sof handle is in three sections and is easily 
oup by ® unscrewed for convenience in packing 
thicker § for the summer cottage. There is a 
celery special brace inside the handle, making 
curry: it doubly strong. The wooden box has a 
ain be mahogany finish; it may also be obtained 
ifferent § in golden-oak finish. Trimmings are 
nickel-plated, and the wheels are rubber- 
1 other § tired, and it has the usual braid furni- 
ported § ture protector. 
nation 
f serv “\ frit” Dish-wasner. Those 
family having electricity at their 
eason- fF service will appreciate the use of 


etizing § an efficient dish-washer like the 
nough § one pictured here. This machine 
iprika, § is made of sheet steel, white enam- 
, and # eled on the outside; the inside is 
icious, # =coated with aluminum paint that 
ust to has been baked on. The hinges, 
his fe § foot plates, and protruding nuts are 
oaf: made of nickel. A General Elec- 
steak, § tric motor is enclosed in a metal 
nions § housing and fastened to one end. 
s, ont § The dishes are placed in a rack, 
onfub § plates on end, and cups inverted. 
spoon- F A separate basket is provided to 
onful # hold the silver. Seven gallons of 
f salt, warm water should be used in 
grec @ operating it. The paddles at the 
1-pat. § bottom of the machine splash the 
e-hal # water, with considerable force 
e ont § over the dishes. If too much water 
It 84 is used there will not be sufficient 
neve @ lorce to do the work. As the 
r bee @ dishes do not move while the 

machine is in operation, there need 
mes be no fear of breakage. The water 
whet # can be emptied into a pail, but, 
sefore a plumbing connection is desir- 
119) Fable. Rinse with very hot water. 
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Above is a sturdy thermos bottle that 
will stand hard service. Below is 
shown a flexible electric warming-pad 
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An inexpensive, thoroughgoing carpet-sweeper 
with a sectional handle is shown in the center of 
the page. At the bottom is an electrical solution 
of the ever-present problem of dish-washing 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Corrections in Prices Quoted 
(Vital Automatic Cleaner) 


T= price of $15, quoted in connection 
with a description of the Vital Auto- 
matic Cleaner appearing on page 79 of 
our January issue should have been $21.50. 
(Laun-Dry-Ette Washing Machine) 


The price of $110, quoted in connection 
with a description of the Laun-Dry-Ette 
Washing and Drying Machine in the 
same issue should have been $120 east of 
the. Rocky Mountains—$130 west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


T is no longer practical to print prices 

of articles described on this page of 
Tested Helps for Housekeepers. Un- 
settled market conditions at the present 
time cause prices to change frequently. 
We have therefore decided to omit them 
on this page for the present. But Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING InstTITUTE will very 
promptly furnish you with the names and 
addresses of all or any manufacturers, 
who in turn assure us that they will 
give you prompt and courteous attention. 
They will either fill your order themselves 
direct from the factory or put you in 
touch with their nearest agent. Before 
any article is allowed to appear in these 
pages the manufacturer assures us in 
writing that he will give prompt attention 
to all inquiries growing out of its appear- 
ance on the page, that he is in a position 
to fill orders promptly, and that in case 
of delay in filling the order or dissatis- 
faction on the part of the purchaser 
he will promptly refund the money or 
correct the dissatisfaction. 


OU will want to order your copy of 

“Household Engineering” prompt- 
ly, for they are going like ‘‘hot cakes.” 
The book is so crammed full of helpful 
information on the use and care of 
household equipment that it is prov- 
ing difficult to meet the demand 
for it. Notice some of the titles. 
““Goop HouSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
at Your Service” tells of the re- 
markable work done and service 
rendered by the INstITUTE staff. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Fireless Cookers” 
shows you just how to use any 
one of the approved cookers to 
get the most appetizing results. 

Do you know how to use and 
care for a vacuum cleaner after 
you have bought it? From the 
chapter on vacuum cleaners you 
can get this information. 

Do you want to plan a kitchen 
for the new home, or equip an old 
kitchen with new _labor-saving 
devices? ‘‘Make Kitchens At- 
tractive” is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book. 

The new edition is now ready. 
The price, 30 cents, is just suffi- 
cient to cover printing and mailing. 
The entire wealth of material 
within the coversis a gift to you from 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 

A de luxe edition with more 
durable covers has been printed 
at aslightly increased cost. 
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A rolling-pin partially 
filled with ice simplifies 
pastry-making, even on a 
hot day. For molding 
and cooky-making use a 
set of round steel cut- 
ters with which you can 
make any size of biscuit 
or cooky that you wish 


“What are the best kitch. 
en utensils for met 
buy?” is a frequent gues 
tion. The Institute hy 
thoroughly tested yay. 
ous wares and utensik 
At the left are shown 
those utensils that ap 
considered indispensabl. 
in the Institute kitchen 


Cooking Utensils, Their Choice and Care 


OOKING utensils? Shall they be 

aluminum, enamelware, earthen- 

ware, vitrified china, glassware, 

tinned metal, iron, or nickeled 
copper? The housekeeper never before 
had so wide a variety from which to select. 
Because a fait proportion of the inquiries 
received by Goop HousEKEEPING InsTI- 
TUTE concern the selecticn of proper uten- 
sils for kitchen use, the InstiruTE has 
made a lengthy investigation covering 
practically all types, an _ investigation 
that, we believe, discovers the best 
points of each variety and the range of 
its adaptability. These are the con- 
clusions to which this investigation have 
brought us: 

A very consistent effort is now being 
made by the manufacturers to supply the 
purchaser with just what she needs. This 
was not always the case. At one time, for 
instance, the pouring lip of a saucepan was 
consistently placed on the wrong side. 
But this is not so today; for now the 
double-lipped saucepan is a_ standard 
article that can be ob- 
tained in practically 
all wares adapted to 
top-stove cookery. We 
find that there is no 
one utensil ware that 
is better than all 
others. Examples 
of all these wares have 
successfully stood the 
INSTITUTE tests, and 
we find that each of 
them have their ad- 
vantages and should 
be selected with these 
in mind. You will be 
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By Mildred Maddocks 


interested to know what Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE demands of a ware 
before it receives our formal approval. 
The tests we make of the various wares 
are as different as the wares themselves. 
I wonder if you realize, for instance, that 
every piece of enamelware that has re- 
ceived the approval of the INsTITUTE is 
given the following severe test for dura- 
bility? Pieces are selected at random.and 
heated dry for 15 minutes over a 12 cubic 
foot gas burner, then at this red-hot heat 
a cup of ice-cold water is thrown into the 
saucepan or container. If the enamel will 
endure this treatment without cracking, 
without chipping, and without the utensil 
itself “buckling” we feel sure that the 
ware will be equal to any household service 
you might give it. 

It is not as difficult to gage the dura- 
bility of aluminum ware, but the tests at 


When it comes to mixing, here are 
bowls, spatulas, split spoons, and beater. 
Accurate measurements mean saving 


the INSTITUTE are very rigid to prove that 
in spinning or stamping there is no varia 
tion in the gage of metal at the bottomd 
utensil in comparison with the sides; tode- 
termine whether in the cast aluminumth 
tests will develop spongy places in theme 
terial; and to make sure that all utensis 
are smoothly and evenly molded. 

The use of glassware for cooking is com: 
paratively recent, and many housekeepes 
have been loath to give it a place on their 
pantry shelves, fearing that it might bk 
easily broken. And yet, the tests al 
the INsTITUTE indicate that this war 
is durable enough to be practical for 
even the most economically equipped 
kitchen. In testing it, the glass is 
heated to 300° F., then cold water 
poured over it. Some wares of this type 
will not endure this test, but no glass 
wares have been approved by the 
INSTITUTE unless they have successfully 
passed it. 

The test we make to distinguish be 
tween vitrified china and earthenwares 

an interesting one. 
The government cals 
it the “red ink” test 
The distinction -& 
made between t 

two types of wares By 
noting the differemé 
in behavior when 4 
drop of red ink & 
placed upon a bit ol 
the broken ware. 

It is because of 
thoroughness of olf 
tests that we at 
enabled to  answél 
“No” so positively 
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UeNt quey Mf poison my family if I use alumi- 
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ihe following questions that have 
recently been asked of the In- 
snruTe: “Is it dangerous to 
cook in enamelware?” ‘Will I 


to cook in enamelware of good 
grade, and that absolutely no 
poisoning can result from cooking 
in aluminum ware. To prove 
this latter point Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE spent some 
hundreds of dollars in thoroughly ° 
investigating thesubject of ahumi- 
num ware for cooking utensils, 
and also to trace these rumors to 
their source. We found a grow- 
ing credence given by house- 
keepers to the vague stories of 
illness which were supposed to 
have resulted from the use of 
aluminum cooking utensils. Al- 
though traced to numerous sec- 
tions of the country, the stories 
are essentially the same. They usually 
center around a physician’s family. It 
was impossible to locate the source of the 
story or stories, for the victimized family 
always disappeared at close range. After 
careful investigation, it is safe to say that 
there has never been such a family, and 
no such illness anywhere, at. any time. 
Nevertheless because this impression 
was becoming widespread the Institute 
of Industrial Research in Washington, 
D.C., was engaged to make a most thor- 
ough investigation of the whole subject 
of aluminum ware for cooking purposes, 
and its effect on the health of the family. 
Samples of this ware were purchased 
in the retail market, the selection being 
made from the widest possible variety of 
lines, including spun utensils, stamped 
utensils, and cast utensils. An analysis 
was then made for impurities. The results 
show that all the samples of stamped and 
spun aluminum ware examined were of 
practically the same high degree, 99-100 
percent pure. The heavier cast utensils, 
preserving-kettles and frying-pans were 
found to contain about five percent copper, 
which is the amount normally present in 
cast aluminum. 

In our first test of aluminum ware the 
efiect of dilute acids upon it was investi- 
gated. We wanted to find out if any of 
the foods containing acids could by any 
chance form a harmful combination. 
The results were the same in the case of all 
the brands, and absolutely no harmful 


sa Aiba DRAM. 


How shall utensils be kept in the best 
condition with the least effort? This 
picture suggests; the article tells how 


combination could be made in any in- 
stance. In the same way the effect of 
dilute alkalies was investigated. This was 
not to determine the action of foods, be- 
cause dilute alkalies are not present in 
foods, but the results explain the reason 
why harsh soaps and strong alkalies should 
not be used in cleaning aluminum ware. 
Hard water proved also to have an effect 
upon aluminum ware that many women 
have already discovered. If hard water is 
boiled in an aluminum utensil the metal 
soon darkens and a brownish red deposit 
appears. It will not wash off nor rub off 
without friction, but it is not harmful 
in the least. It is due to the presence 

























of avery small- amount of iron 
in the water, and the deposit 
is not a form of aluminum, 
but of iron, which every one 
knows is far from harmful. 
Further tests were made by 
cooking foods in aluminum uten- 
sils. In boiling spinach, corn, 
green peas, potatoes, and turnips 
in the usual way no metal was 
removed from the vessel, and no 
attack upon the metal could be 
detected. Even burned-on peas 
showed no attack. Fresh toma- 
toes removed a small amount of 
aluminum, and more when salt 
was present. If burned on and 
allowed to stand several days, 
the pan was sharply attacked. 
Asparagus, upon being boiled 
either with orwithout salt, showed 
practically no attack. Greenbeans 
boiled two hours showed about 
the same attack as tomatoes 
boiled one-half hour. Considerably 
more metal was removed when 
salt was present during the whole 
two hours of boiling. The usual 
shorter time of boiling with 
out salt would have shown very little 
attack. 

Potatoes burned on showed after four 
days’ standing a sharp attack upon the 
metal. Lemon jelly made with lemon- 
juice removed practically no metal. 

Potatoes fried with oleomargarin and 
salt removed no metal, and showed no 
attack on a cast-aluminum pan, as was 
also the case with scrapple fried in lard. 
A small amount of metal was removed 
when salt and oleomargarin were fried 
hard in an attempt to get extreme condi- 
tions. The pan showed no evidence of 
attack. There is practically no attack upon 
coffee percolators. In all of these in- 
stances, no harmful compounds were 
formed. These many tests prove beyond 
a doubt that aluminum is a safe 
utensil ware. (Continued on page 124) 

























































































































All kinds and shapes of utensils are useful 
for top-stove cooking, but flat containers 
are best on an electric-range, while over 
gas the flaring types are more satisfactory 
since a somewhat higher heat is available 















Enamel- and earthenware, vitrified china, 
glass, aluminum, both stamped and cast, 
and ironware are all frequently used in 
Good Housekeeping Institute for oven 
cookery. Each variety has its advantages 
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To be young, and to wear a frock 
and bonnet like this, and for it 
to be spring! ‘That is almost 
sufficient without knowing what 
they are made of—but the hat is 
satin and coarse yellow straw, the 
frock blue tussur with white mous- 
seline pieces over the shoulders 
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N the matter of clothes, interest is HW EL Eee > OU S like coats or suits, and to make suis dresses 
centered on what we shall have for and coats look like dresses; this seems ® and we 

spring. And it isnone tooearly tosay plain simple types will be worn. Some be an evolution of war time. When#g me w 

with certainty that one of the great fea- models conserve wool and show patriotism the world is busy making surgical dress oe. 

tures for the spring will be the simple by Etons. In fact, the Eton suit is quite ings, and attending Red Cross meeting & dres 

tailored dress which will answer almost all a welcome relief after the belted coats. and thinking how to Mr its = he is pe -* 
daytime requirements. Next, perhaps, , sary to wear something which is oe 
will come the frock of satin, taffeta or oc The Use of Silk, and the Eton tical for the better part of the day, am rea Is 

lard, or foulard and cloth combined. Though And since the Eton suit isa pretty spring- for this we find the coat dress an # rd ar 

we may wear dresses more than suits, time influence, we will find the Eton line mirable mode of the new spring seasot. “rem 

the suit is something which few of us can in some dresses, as well. It is the trend Too much can not be said about sat Of 

get along without, and this season the of fashion anyway to make dresses look silk, and foulard dresses. Many of Co 
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Foulard is the favorite material of 
spring, the tunic the favorite line, 
and lucky the frock which boasts 
them both, as does this French dress 
at the right. ‘The underskirt is black 
satin, the tunic beige foulard, and 
the trimming ribbons falling in the 
most pleasantly unnecessary way 


have looked upon silk frocks as an 
extravagance, but in reality, today, 
those of a good quality will wear as 


well as a cloth dress, and in 
wearing them one serves a pa- 
tnotic end, as cotton and wool 
cloth should be conserved. Fur- 
thermore, there is something de- 
lightfully springlike and fresh in 
the plain satin or taffeta dresses. 
They are different from the cloth 
dresses we have been wearing, 
and we feel that spring has really 
tome when the weather is warm 
‘tough to wear them. These 
silk dresses are also a good invest- 
Ment, as they serve every purpose 
of the spring; on cool days a top 
> Is worn with them, and if 
‘ley are not worn out when the 
‘utumn comes round they answer 
lor house dresses in the winter. 

course the line of the new 


For every plait this skirt has 
to take a little bit off its 
length, but the blue tussur 
coat is short from choice 
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Trimmed to the wind and 
rigged with a snug blue veil 
is the automobile turban 
below of satin and fine straw 


A AGRA 


Though it is dull green and dull blue 
in color, with dull buttons, the French 
frock above is by no means dull itself; 
in fact it is very clever in combining 
the new coat effect and the tunic line, 
and it achieves the most original collar 
and sleeves. Dull blue satin is the 
hning and dull green tussur the dress 


clothes is a little different. There 
is no startling change, but skirts 
are distinctly narrower, for our 
patriotism demands that no super- 
flous wool be used, and wool 
frocks being narrow, our silk 
frocks fall in, too, with the nar- 
rower silhouette. But the old 
tight skirt as we knew it is not 
that of today, for over the tight 
skirt now we drop a tunic, or 
partial tunics at the sides. All 
coat-like dresses take unto them- 
selves peplums, and even the Eton 
silhouette takes an apron-like 
tunic line, uneven at the lower 
edge, and usually somewhat flared. 

Long coats of jersey cloth and 
silk, and some of basket weave 
woolens, or even of cottons, will 
be smart, as well as coats of silk 
jersey. A smart coat is shown on 
page 67, (Continued on page 162) 
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By a frugal little tightening of the belt 
and a straight up and down skirt, without 
even a camouflage tunic of tulle, the 
yellow taffeta frock at the left evidences 
the new policy of war-time fashions 
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The color of liberty is true blue, of course, assumes the j i pre 
frock at the upper right, and comes out in Liberty Blue 
satin, gold embroidered. Pointed vests are to be worn by 
suits and dresses, but the most an evening gown can do 
in that direction is the pointed yoke on the skirt as shown 
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“Why not have variety, it costs nothing more,” says the 
black satin Martial et Armand frock above. “In fact, it 
costs less if you achieve it by having just bands of silver 
lace for sleeves.” ‘There are jet buttons over the 
shoulders to hold the Grecian bodice to its purpose 


How much conservation there is in wearing one’s hair 
short, as well as one’s gown, no one knows, but the pretty 
Parisienne who wore the gown at the right believed in 
both policies. ‘The gown was dull rose velvet with the 
tunic of rose mauve tulle, and the sash of deep pink roses 











white 


The white feather being inad- 
missable, even on a hat, Paris 
uses white wool instead on 
this brimless turban 





Spee at some time, has 
‘, taken an old hat to a milliner to be 


made over. Remaking an old _ hat 

is very excellent economy, especially now 
that hats are more and more expensive. 
And it is important that we should ap- 
preciate the simplicity of the task. It is 
really surprising what wonders one can do 
with an old hat and a little patience. 
The main change in styles is in the 
crown, and the crown is very easy to make 
over. However, the contemplation of 
this difficulty is probably the thing that 
prevents the average woman from at- 
tempting the remaking of a hat. But it is 
not difficult, and a changed crown means 
a new hat, one that may not be recog- 
nized as having been worn the previous 
season; new trimming is an everyday 
occurrence, but is not sufficient. It is not 
advisable to change the brim unless it is 
saggy or bent, since it is rather difiicult. 


For Economy’s Sake 
Furthermore, in doing the work oneself, 
there is the economy of materials. The 
milliner uses new stuffs, while, in fact, 
the velvets on old hats or dresses, old 
pieces and trimmings, are often very ex- 
citing and suggest the prettiest new 


A coat of shaggy white wool 
with a paradoxical hat of 
‘straw plush,” and 
most engagingly barbarous: 
earrings of jet 
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A Trio of New French Hats, and a 
Word About New Hats for 


Old in War-Time 
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trimming possible. Velvets this season 
are very high and are not as good in 
quality as last year’s, and if you wish to 
begin making your own hats this matter 
of velvet is really an argument in favor of 
making over. Neat little alterations, 
such as putting on facings, making trim 


A real round of pleasure is 

this piquant round automo- 

bile hat of blue straw and 
blue cotton toile 


watch is a task 
in which any woman would 
relieve a man for the front 
were the watch this of gold 
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Instead of a parasol here is 
“something just as good,” a 
brimmed hat of Italian straw 
lined with mousseline 





crowns, even 


changing 
frames, are good beginnings, and not so 
discouraging as making a whole new hat. 


ming, raising 


Cleaning Materials 

First, the old materials to be used must 
be carefully cleaned and refreshed. Mil 
liners charge out of all reason for cleaning 
hats, feathers, and so forth. But cleaning 
is very simple actually, and twenty min- 
utes’ work at home may save in the neigh- 
borhood of two dollars. A hot iron turned 
upside down witha wet cloth placed upon 
it is the usual equipment for “steaming.” 
A velvet hat may be held over the steam 
and brushed with a strong brush while 
the steam raises the nap of the velvet. 
Velvet hats become worn from standing 
on shelves or having other hats on top of 
them; these worn places may be brushed 
out. Felt hats may be cleaned with 
glovine. To blacken straw use “‘jet oil” 
shoe polish. To clean taffeta hats rub 
them with gasoline, or dip them in gasoline 
carefully and the dirt will float out. 

Feather hats may be made to le 
smoothly by holding them over the steam 
from the iron and the damp cloth. Do not 
get them too wet, however, since the glue 
may melt, but hold (Continued on page 105) 
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HOW SHALL WE DRESS 
IN WAR TIME 


HE question of how to dress in war time confronts every woman who wants to do her bit—and 
who doesn’t? Was there ever a time when the women of the world played a greater part! The 
world today has an army of women workers, women from every walk of life, working side by 

side in the hospitals and reconstruction work abroad, in the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and in war 
relief work of all kinds here in America. Their thoughts and their hearts are not intent on gaiety or 
even on their own interests, but on how they can help in this great fight—a fight that has become theirs, 
since it takes away those they love. 

Naturally, then, there is a seriousness which compels simplicity even in clothes; lines are straighter 

—to save wool for the soldiers; and dresses are fewer—to save pennies for the sufferers. 


HE helpful person in times of stress is she who retains her poise—her sanity. And to this prob- 
lem of dress, as to all others, let us bring sanity. Let us dress with moderation in the clothes 
of the new season; let us choose those which are suited to the work we are doing. If we have 

a war job let us have a war job dress—a simple tailored frock or suit; if we have a social duty, again 
let us be suitably gowned in a softer dress. Let us buy what we need sanely and wisely for ourselves 
and our children, in proportion to our incomes, remembering that in buying wisely we are sustaining 
not only the clothing industries, but the great allied industries as well. Let us keep these industries 
going, but let us abstain from needless luxuries, when by so doing we may add our mite of thrift and 
help to ourfcause. And our mite, be it only the War Saving Stamp of the youngest gir! who reads this, 
is a real and vital help to our Government. And, above all, be cheerful. Look your best. Do your best. 
Don’t let yourself down; don’t let others down. Keep yourself and your home in readiness for the 
flying visit of its absent soldier. It is in ways such as these that we do our part. 
HELEN KOUES. 


ND now to make some practical ap- 

plication—since wool is needed for 
the soldiers be satisfied with a suit and 
top-coat of wool, only what you need, and 
let your frocks combine foulard and wool 
or silk and wool. Or wear one of the 
simple tailored taffeta or foulard dresses 


HE Eton suit is a patriot among 

clothes, since it wastes no wool in 
needless frills—especially when it is helped 
out by a waistcoat of linen. The narrower 
skirt, not the sheath of some years ago, 
but a step-length skirt, is also playing its 
part, and often the tunic at least is of silk 


BSERVING one color scheme through- 

out the wardrobe is frequently help- 
ful in dressing smartly on a limited in- 
come. If blue be your color for the sea- 
son, let your hats, your top-coat, and 
other accessories of dress blend with it. 
If castor is the shade, then abide by i 


HE house dress of Georgette crépe of 

a solid color—be it straw color, rose, 
or blue—is charming this year, and if 
simple in style it may be dyed a dark color 
next season, and answer most admirably 
again. Do not be afraid to have partly 
worn dresses dyed: they are like new 


The patriotic Eton is shown at Here is a dress which serves 
the left in a suit from Bonwit for afternoon and evening, too, 
Teller of turquoise blue duve- and is $27.50: white, blue, or 
tyn with a vest and tunic black beaded Georgette crépe 





A saucy little tilt of this black 
hat from Paris shows its rose 
colored lining, a rose of pinkish 
beige against the black straw brim 


‘ 
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The Suit and Coat as Paris Sees It 
and Four Ways of Seeing 


French Hats 


Wool is no object, after all, when one may wear a spring 
suit of brown taffeta like that at the upper right, fringed 
out at some of the edges and dotted with brown buttons. 
The bronze-brown hat is fringed too—with uncurled ostrich 


Fair exchange is no robbery, says fashion, and exchanges 
the blue serge coat of last spring for the green taffeta coat 
in the middle above. The haughty turban would have us 
think it wreathed with bay but the wreath is feathers 


Just. from Paris and still a little tremulous from its trip 
among the U-boats is the costume at the left, a hat of 
straw and fringe and satin, and a brown cheviot suit with 
rows of leather buttons standing sentinel at the pockets 
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Stitched, Quilted, or Slip-on-Over- 
the-Head Are Passwords of 


Paris Fashions 


Whether for inexpensiveness or from choice, 
stitching is the trimming on French frocks, as in 
this blue serge and chiffon frock with red stitcher, 


Made slip-on-over-the-head and quilted, too, is 
the frock below of beige crépe de Chine with the 
new quilted trimming done in metal thread 


LANVIN MODELS IMPORTED BY JOHN WANAMAKER 


So popular is stitching, this smart \ The fashion for slip-on-over-the-he 
spring suit of beige gabardine even things does not even stop at coats, 
mimics it in straps on pockets and belt shown by this model of gray velours 





Frocks of Foulard and Satin Are 
Favorites of Fashion to Match 
the Mood of Spring 


The frock at the right for $45 is of black or 
navy blue and white foulard with tunic and 
sleeves of black Georgette crépe, and white yoke 


Navy blue foulard with white rings is the dress 
in the middle below. Vests are a badge of spring 
and this one is white organdy; price, $29.50 


he tunic is smart, and is com- 5 , Wholly charming is this dress of 
ned with the apron front on this blue or beige taffeta, or navy or 
s of blue taffeta. The beading Copenhagen blue or beige figured 
: © ‘ Ue Fe © : j » 44 o t “ine . . be . 
blue, the vest pink crépe; $39.50 y THEY\ foulard, with batiste frills; $32.50 





As a substitute for the shirtwaist and 
skirt, which robs a woman of all indi- 
viduality and makes her merely one of 
a brigade, the charming costume below 
is suggested. It consists of a com 
bination under-tunic of beige crépe de 
Chine, which serves as guimpe, corset 
cover, and petticoat, and a_ plain, 
short sleeved, belted slip of blue silk 


ca 
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In the afternoon one wears the sam? 
under-tunic and slip shown below, and 
places over it the over-tunic, as shown 
at the right. The over-tunic is of 
blue embroidered Georgette crépe 
with a beaded girdle. If one wishes 
a very inexpensive wardrobe, on2 
may add merely a short sleeved slip of 
beige satin to be worn for eveninz 


Planning Your Clothes to Express 
Your Personality 
By Bertha Holley 


ITH the same certainty and un- 
wavering regularity that the earth 
revolves about the sun do women’s 

ideas of what is new in dress revolve about 
Paris. And though in New York now there 
is a studio which is succeeding wonderfully 
with a new idea of feminine fashions, the 
idea was really born in Paris two years ago. 
This new idea of dress brings out the 
definite important psychology of the ward- 
robe as related to the woman who realizes 
that dress is not a mere protection against 
wind and rain and cold, and not a mere 
passive badge denoting wealth or class, but 
an extension of her very personality. 
Women should appreciate how important 
is the ‘‘art of appearance.” A gown is to 
the physical presence what convictions and 
moods are to the (Continued on page 162 
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To add a lovely negligee to the 
wardrobe at a very small cost 
one may wear the sleeveless 
silk slip shown at the left on 
the opposite page and over i! 
the chiffon over-tunic shown 
above. The over-tunic here, 
is fashioned of blue Georgette 
‘répe with beige embroide 


The more elaborate wardrobe 

may contain several slips and 
tunics, amonz which those 

shown at the right are ver 


itful. The sleeveless slip 
is of silver cloth cut on the 
nple lines as the morn- 
lhe over-tunic is n 
iinted Georgette crépe 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


A lovely slip for evening is this 
above of cloth-of-gold; it may 
be worn as shown, or with 
various over-tunics of pastel 
colored chiffons, hand-painted 
Georgette crépes, or embroi- 
dered satins. ‘The reversible 
wrap is blue satin on one side, 
painted satin on the other 





At the extreme right is a really charming frock 
for $29.50. It is of blue taffeta with lighter 
blue linen collar and girdle embroidered smartly 
in gold and siiver, and with a panel at the frent 


For afternoon and informal evening wear the 
frock shown with a V-shaped vest may be worn. 
It is blue serge and black satin with the V of 
white rajah silk. The buttons are black bone; $35 


The new collar and long waistcoat of spring 
are illustrated in the suit at the right below, of 
blue tricotine and beige tussur. ‘There is a 
slim little belt, and the skirt is short and slim 


The Eton jacket; which is one of the newest 
smartest notes of spring, is fashioned piquantly 
in the white tricotine suit below which gives 
the effect of a dress with a long apron tunic 


SUITS BELOW FROM BONWIT TELLER 


Suits Feature the Eton, 
and Hip-length Coats 
wit A Vi “a tstcoats 


HERE is a certain camouflage 

about suits this season, for 

they very often disguise themselves 

as dresses, and yet have all the 

practicality of the two-piece gar- 

ment. The Eton, which has re- 

sulted from conserving wool, is 

especially happy in this camouflage, 

as when belted it looks the part of a 

Here is the newest thing for spring, dress, and when the coat is removed 
a pretty little Eton jacket suit of it discloses the prettiest of blouses 
navy blue tricotine with the for afternoon, and the plain waist for 
“vat sane ‘he hi ar smartly on morning. In spite of the popularity 
1e skirt at the hip-line; price, $50 of this coat, we still wear the coat 
below the waist, too, sométimes in a 

belted and sometimes in an unbelted 

model. The newer suits of this type 

also have the smart spring waistcoat 





At the extreme left is an excellent value in a 
dress of fine blue serge with a tunic, pretty 
collar, and double belt; $29.50 The green 
straw hat has a high taffeta crown; $18.50 


Stitching forms the smart trimming on the 
coat-dress at the left of navy blue or beige 
tricotine; $69.50. The new “scoop” haf may 
be had in any color of crépe; price, $12.75 


Springlike and fresh is the blue or beige serge 
Eton-dress with a vest of blue and beige silk 
gingham, a narrow underskirt, and the popular 
tunic, $19.50; straw hat, any color, price, $6.95 


Trimmed with a simple line embroidery in 
self-color, which is unobtrusive and yet at- 
tractive, is the charming dress of taupe, blue, or 
beige Jersey cloth at the right below; $39.50 


By a Bit of Camouflage the 
Tailored Dress Looks 
Like a Suit 


TT'HERE is no decided change for the 

spring in street dresses, and yet the 
new gowns are quite unlike those we 
have had. Perhaps the most distinct 
note which is creeping in is the dress 
which looks like a coat. The skirts are 
distinctly narrower, as our patriotism 
demands that we conserve wool. To 
do this we combine other materials with 
wool, as in the Eton dress sketched, 
which has an underskirt set on a lining 
and a vest and collar of silk gingham. 
\nother marked coat-dress_ style is 
shown in the frock above at the right. 
Here the peplum gives grace to the plain 
skirt. With a vest and collar of white 
tulle or organdy, this could be worn 
open. Jersey cloth is much worn now. 





The Country Calls Women. 
to Garden, and Here are 
the Practical Clothes 


Mobilize your suit now if you intend 
to grow a garden this summer! Once 
.you have the five-piece costume 
shown on this page you are com- 
pletely equipped for any outdoor 
work, or for riding. The costume 
consists of a plain waist; the “‘tab- 
ard”; the “putnee”; the smock 
sketched at the bottom of the page; 
and leather puttees. The “tabard,” 
of blue galatea or khaki, is made slip- 
on-over-the-head with pockets for 
garden utensils and seeds, $1.50 


THE COMPLETE FIVE-PIECE COSTUME IS ONLY $18.75 
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The “putnee,” knee breeches of blue 
galatea or khaki, has straps arou 

the knee to give the effect of bloomers; 
$4: it is excellent for summer riding 


A waist to wear with the costume is 
that of white silk habutai at the 
top of the page; $5.75. Straw hat, 
any color, $11.50, with figured scart 


The smock at the left is a good one of 
blue galatea or khaki, for $4. The 
puttees of tan or black calfskin are 
$6.95; tan or black cowhide, $3.50 


Perhaps you can find the things on this 
and the opposite page in your local 
shops. If not, we will buy them for 
you on receipt of check or money-order. 
Good Housekeeping S! oppir S-roice 
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Beige of Sand Dunes, Blue of the 
Sea, Scarlet of the Redwing, 
Are Sports Colors 


A tang of the sea and the heather are in the sports 
sailor of rough straw at the left, with a red grosgrain 
ribbon around it and red straw underneath; $11.50 


A little provocative tilt, there is no mistaking it, has 
the hat below of pink, yellow, black, or blue taffeta 
quilted and piped with blue; hat and parasol are $45 


Given a more than usually generous inch, 
knicting has taken an cll, and achieved a 
whole two-piece sports suit as shown by 
this knitted model from John Wana- 
maker. Hat of light blue straw, $21.50 


All kinds of pleasant weather and pleasant 
sports are suggested by this slimly pa- 
triotic top-coat of beige wool jersey with 
blue trimmings; $39.50: black straw hat,$20 


Russia has a charming representative here 
in the form of this Russian blouse dress of 
white linen for $98. The parasol of khaki- 
kool, and the hat of peanut straw are $35 





The kind of waist which makes » “costums” 
when you remove your coat is that at the 
extreme left, of beaded beige Georgette 
crépe, embroidered in rose and blue. The 
charming overskirt blouse is of white, 
bisque, or flesh colored crépe de Chine 
THREE WAISTS, FRANKLIN SIMON & Co, 
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The exquisitely fashioned 
waist above is of white or 
flesh colored Georgette crépe 
trimmed with real filet lace 


Spring Waists Offer to Nego- 


tiate on Reasonable Terms 


The waist-of-all-wear is more im- 
portant than ever, and here is one 
at the left of flesh, blue, or lea- 
ther colored linen with white collar 


and cuffs decorously frilled; $3.95 


Here is a genuine bargain, the waist 
at the right. It is of wh:.z voile 
with real filet lace and sprays of 
embroidery on the collar, and _ is 
only $6.95, a most reasonable price 


Crisply new, and bo} 
ishly becoming, is the 
Buster Brown collar, 
and here it is on 4 


You do confess to being 
* particular” about 

your waists? Then here te ? 

is the waist for you. : Waist lor $9.75, © 

Apa yr sing 00 Perhaps you will find white handkerchief li 

French batiste, hand dhese waists, or stmilar 2" en, ruffles edged 

made and hand hem- models, in your local ¥i \ blue, rose, or gold 

stitcheds price, $7.50 shops. If not, we will be 

glad to buy them jor you 

upon receipt of check or 

money - order. Good 

Llousekeeping Shopping 

Service, 119 West goth 

» New York City 
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High value for your money! 


In fact you get a two-fold value in this nourishing soup. 
You not only get unusual food value in the soup itself but you 


save money in using it. 
it complete. 


cost, no labor, no waste. 
You have a delicious strength-giving food all cooked, prepared 
and ready for your table in three minutes. 
you can almost make a meal of it. 
There is not a food you can name more truly economical than 


You do not have to add anything to make 
You have no expense for extra materials, no cooking 


A food so satisfying that 


*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It supplies practically every element 
essential to a properly balanced diet. 

The invigorating stock we make from 
high grade Government inspected beef. 
In this stock we combine choice pota- 
toes, chantenay carrots and Canadian 
rutabagas—attractively diced. We add 
baby lima beans, small peas, barley, 
rice, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch 
cabbage and fresh okra, celery and 
parsley. We include also a fine tomato 
purée, a sprinkling of macaroni alpha- 
bets and a slight flavoring of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers. 

You could not buy the materials and 
make such a soup at anywhere near so 
low a cost. 

In using Campb:ll’s you have the 


benefit of the entire Campbell organiza- 

tion — the extensive Campbell farms, 

the Campbell agricultural staff, our 

staff of expert buyers and experienced 

chefs, the Campbell kitchens with their 

unequaled equipment and facilities. 
All this is co-operative economy on 

the largest scale. It insures you the 

finest and fseshest ingredients. It 

eliminates the loss, waste and spoilage 

of retail marketing. It makes a differ- 

ence in your gas 

bill or coal bill. 

Best of all, it pro- 

vides you with a 

never failing source 

of health and vig- 

orous condition. 


You will find it true economy to keep a supply 
of this wholesome appetizing soup always on hand 


Be sure to add boiling water. 


Bring the soup to 


the boiling point, allow it to simmer a moment, 


then serve. 


21 kinds 


12cacan 






































































































































¢ My Bedroom 
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; F course we wanted to make the bedroom as ar- 


tistic and reposeful as possible. That’s why we 
chose CREX De Luxe Rugs for the floor. They’re so 
attractive, yet so unobtrusive, so clean-looking, so soft 
to the tread. We are delighted — especially when we 
remember how inexpensive they were.” 


The beauty and softness of CREX De Luxe Rugs lend a degree of harmony and 
comfort to a room that is difficult to imagine—while their durability and moderate 
cost make them a most economical floor covering. The sanitary feature of 
CREX Rugs, too, makes them especially desirable for bedroom use. Dust and 
dirt slip right through—and CREX, being light, can be easily taken up and shaken. 
No dust-holding, germ-laden fabric to menace your health. For use the year round 
in every room in the home CREX Rugs are unsurpassed. 





Irom the standpoint of economy alone you should ask your dealer 
lo show you CREX Rugs before you decide upon ANY floor cover- 
ing. But be sure they ARE geituine CREX—it’s easy to distin- 
guish them—look for the name C-R-E-X woven in the edge of 
the side binding—your protection against fraudulent substitution. 


“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY TO BUY CREX.” 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


CREX Grass Rugs in the Regu- 
lar and Herringbone weaves are 


an equally good household in [ penne ey * mtg ‘ 2 
vestment. Made of strong, Handsomely illustrated booklet 
} | 


pliant wire grass, in a wide gs 

and folder containing reproduc- 
tions of thirty-six patterns in 
natural colors mailed free on 


range of artistic designs and 
coloring s—attractive good 
wearing, light, clean—the most 
inexpensive practical floor-cover- 
‘ng obtainable. request—write for them today. 
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“Go many guests have asked what makes my living 


room so cheerful-looking and so comfortable, 
and I tell them a@// that the secret lies on the floor. 
Since we bought the CREX DE LUXE RUG, the 
room seems so much brighter and freshened up 
that we spend all our s>are time there.” 


The success of any room is dependent upon the floor covering. CREX DE LUXE 
RUGS come in such a ‘wonderful range of beautiful patterns and color ideas that it 
is easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. They are economical enough to 
permit of their use in any part of the house—all the year ’round—while they appeal 
to the careful and thrifty housewife because they stand for more cheerful rooms, 
more sanitary homes—less labor, and money saved. CREX Rugs lie flat—are 
reversible—soft to the tread—dirt, dust and damp proof—need no beating, simply 
shaking. 





When buying —be sure you obtain the genuine. Make the 
salesman PROVE IT. Ask to see the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. If it isn’t there, itisntaCREX. 


“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY TO BUY CREX” 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


CREX Rugsin the megrtos sae 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥i 





Herringbone weaves have : ™ 
the characteristics of the CRE} emhrs z= SOS, ae Am 





DE LU? - st pene ay 1 
dusethe. aimanshie ne econom Handsomely illustrated booklet 
ical, but more simple in de and folder containing reproduc- 
sign and color effects—all are 
made from tough, pliant wire 

»y our own patented natural colors mailed free on 
processes. CREX Rugs in the 
home reflect good taste and a 
sense of refinement 


tions of thirty-six patterns in 


request—write for them today. 
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_for example 


Mrs. Knox 
makes 


delicious 


dishes 


out of _ 
left-overs 
from ones 


Chicken Loaf with Pineapple Collars 

Take two cups of any left-over stock, bouiilon or diluted 
et bring tothe boiling point and add one envelope 

nox Sparkling Gelatine softened in_one-half cup cold 
water. hen mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups 
of any cold chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, beef or 
chicken). Also mold in a little red or green pepper, cel- 
ery, onion if desired, or parsley. Turn into a square mold 
first dipped in cold water and chill. Remove from mold, 
garnish with sliced pineapple. 


Mrs. Knox knew better than most 

the need for food conservation—she 

has studied foods for years in connec- 

tion with her business. 

She knew that in Knox Sparkling Gela- 

tine she had a material that would go far 

to help in the elimination of waste were 

it properly used. 

So she devoted a great deal of time to 

study and experiment in order that her 

business might be put on a war basis and 

the many uses for Knox Sparkling Gel- 

atine as a means of using up left-over 

meats, vegetables and so on, might be 

given the public. 

The results of her work are all contained in her new 
book, “‘Food Economy’’—a book that contains 138 
recipes and many suggestions for worth-while houses 
hold economies that will 

help patriotic housewives 

in keeping their pledge to 

Mr. Hoover. 


This book is free. 
A post card request 
will bring it to you 
for your dealer's 
name and address, 
Send for it today. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
* 40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Discoveries wanted ! 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 


or both? We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 
Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


A Hint to Knitters—In knitting socks, 
I knit number sixty linen thread in with the 
yarn from heel to toe. It makes them much 
stronger. Those made in this way for my own 
family will wear two winters without mending. 

Mrs. G. P. B., Cel. 


Apples for Children—An excellent way 
to feed scraped apple to young children is to 
cut out the blossom end and core of the apple, 
‘then with a spoon to work from the center out- 
ward toward the skin. My little boy and I 
often have a perfect-looking apple even when 
we are “ ’most down to the skin,” as he says. 
Scraped apple eaten in this way is to him, not 
some mashed mushy substance, but as much a 
real apple as though he himself were permitted 
to bite into it. Mrs. H. A. M., Conn. 


Recipes on Rings—My Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING recipes are so numerous that they 
have overflowed my card index. Conse- 
quently I have pasted each recipe on a 3x5 
card having a hole punched at the top. I then 
strung them on flexible key-rings, cake recipes 
on one,casserole recipes on another,and so forth, 
and these rings are all conveniently hung on 
hooks in my pantry. Each ‘set has a stiff 
cardboard at the front and back, appropriately 
inscribed so that the recipes are as perfectly 
protected asin a card index. The flexible rings 
also make it as capable of exparision as the 
card-index syste n. Mrs. H. A. M., Conn. 


Another Way to Save-I use the thick 
starchy water in which rice, macaroni, or 
spaghetti has been boiled for setting sponge 
for light bread or sweet rolls. 
place of milk and potatoes, and you need less 
flour, which means quite a saving in these 
days of high prices. The bread and rolls are 
as light, nutritious, and moist as if milk and 
potatoes had been used. Mrs. C. E. D., Nev. 


To Thread Coarse Yarn—You will find 
that you can easily thread a needle having 
a comparatively small eye with very coarse 
woolen yarn, if you will simply take a small 
bit of cotton, either medicated or from an 
ordinary bat, and placing it with the yarn 
between your thumb and forefinger, give it a 
twirl or a few twists. This stiffens the yarn, 
and it then threads quickly and easily. 

Mrs. H. P. W., Neb. 


Saving Newspapers —- Newspapers are 
worth saving to sell at the present prices for 
old paper. But like eve:y one else I have ex- 
perienced much annoyance because of the 
inability to keep them in order. Now I havea 
box, in width and breadth a little larger than 
the half page of a daily paper and about twelve 
inches deep. Heavy cord is placed across the 
bottom both ways and up the sides with ample 
length left for crossing and tying. Day by 
day, as the papers are discarded, they are 
thrown into this box. When the box is filled 
to overflowing the papers can be pressed down 
and the ends of the cord tied making a neat 
bundle. When the bundle is removed and more 
cord laid the press is ready for more papers. 

Mn Ww. 2. HT 


It takes the. 


A Two-in-One Utensil—When _ purchas. 
ing the kitchen and cooking utensils, you are 
no doubt startled at the number of things which 
you aksolutely need. I found that a large 
roaster is used possibly not more than three or 
four times during the entire year. It also takes 
considerable space in the cupboard or pantry, 
And yet it is something that one greatly 
needs at certain times. Therefore, I soon 
discarded a tin box in which I had been keeping 
bread, and have since then used the roaster 
for the bread. I find it a far more satisfactory 
place than a tin box. Mrs. H. P. IW., Neb. 


Save Before You Waste—I find I save 
butter by making butter-balls of the whole 
pound of butter before any is used for cooking. 
Then it is out of temptation’s reach, and I 
turn to some vegetable oil or nut butter for 
cooking. I make my butter-balls with a round 
scoop, dropping them into a bowl of cold 
water and finishing them with the paddles 
when they are chilled. CM. N.. Ee 


To Prevent Rents—Save all your empty 
spools. Whenever there is a plain nail on which 
to hang things slip a spool over it. This pro- 
tects the article from the sharp edge of the 
nail. I always take some away with me on 
summer trips, for clothes hooks seem to be an 
almost unknown quantity at most summer 
places, and the straight thin nail used to supply 
the need makes swift and sure rents in summer 
garments. Miss M. E. B., Canada. 


For the Home Milliner—When covering 
a hat frame, try holding the crown piece in 
place with a large rubber band. The folds of 
the softest material can be adjusted perfectly, 
in very little time, and there are no pinholes 
to show. Miss J. E. K., 0. 


Labels for Children—The owner of a 
typewriter can give the mother of several 
children a very acceptable gift by inserting 
a kolt of white taffeta ribbon about two or 
three inches wide in the machine in place of 
the usual paper and typing the name and 
address of the children with a space of an inch 
or two between each label. These labels are 
to he cut apart and sewed to the coats, caps, 
and so forth, of each child. Not only does it 
help in preventing garments getting mixed 
at horre or school, but lost articles can easily 
be returned by an honest finder, and in case o 
accident the name and address of the child is 
never a mystery. Grownups will find these 
labels useful too. Miss M. C. D. S., Col. 


A Souvenir Container—When using 4 
tiny flag or a fresh flower for the decoration 
of a croquet salad, or dessert, push the stem 
into a quill toothpick. This forms an impet 
vious sheath so that the stem does not come IR 
direct contact with the food. When removed, 
the flag or flower can easily be pulled out o 
the little case, and its stem be found perfectly 
clean. The souvenir can then be worn in the 
buttonhole without fear of soiling the garment. 
Now that a tiny flag is thrust into almost every- 
thing, this tip is worth remembering. 

Miss 11. J., N.Y. 
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For Every Room in the House 


7, i su VV AAD) 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Y RAPARS } WV 

xguisite C olor 
Schemes 

of charm and livability can be built 


in every room in your house with 
Klearflax Linen Rugs to help you. 
Covering the floor with the broad ex- 
panse of a single, rich tone, they give 
a decorative foundation as charming 
as it is enduring and correct. Linen’s 
reputation for wear, you know; and 
you will find it in the Klearflax Linen 
Rug, thick and heavy, with a weight 
of four pounds to the yard. 

Linen’s affinity for pure, true color 
also comes into play with telling ef- 
fect. It gives you the Klearflax col- 
ors — the dainty shades of rose and 
taupe and gray, so seldom found in 
floor coverings, and the deeper tones, 
the browns, blues and greens as well. 
Grorrousty coloredand long wearing, Klear- 
flax Linen Rugs are reversible, mothproof, 
sanitary, flat-lying, easily cleaned, thick and 
heavy. At berter class furniture and depart- 
ment stores everywhere, 


e 


Wourp you like an expert’s advice on room 
decoration? Then send for ‘* The Rug and the 
Color Scheme.’’ This 36 page book shows 
in full color a number of scenes and tells you 
how you may vary the schemes. It also exe 
plains clearly and simply how to plan any room. 
Write to our Duluth office for it—it's free. 
You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, 
Black, Blue, Green, Grays, Browns, and 
Rose, in these sizes and at these prices. 


27 x 5$54in. . . $4.50 6x 9 ft. . . $24.00 
30 xGoin... §.60 8x1oft... 35.60 
36 x72in... 8.00 9x 12 ft... 48.00 
442 x 742 ft. . 15.00 12x 15 ft... 80.00 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length, 
(Prices somewhat higher in far West and South). 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 


For (olor Harmony and Long W. car 
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WILEY?’S Qwuestion- Boy 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 
tule. 


No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 


analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
.to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


A NOVEL DISCOVERY 


Is this corn sirup spoken of in the enclosed clipping 
the same thing you so vigorously condemned in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, a few years ago? No advertised 
product comes on our table that has not received 
your approval. Are these discoveries really new? 
The newspaper clipping is an article entitled ‘‘Corn 
and Oats 7 ln by Mr. Hoover,”’ by Scott F. 
Evans, Head of the Corn and Oats Division, Food 
Administration. He says, ‘‘We can save sugar by 
the free use of corn sirup which years ago was looked 
upon with suspicion, but which now is recognized 
as being the most healthful and easily assimilated 
of all sweets This is especially the case when corn 
sirup is eaten by children in whom it produces none 
of the fermentation induced by other sugars in the 
digestive process."’ ‘Would you believe,”’ it goes on 
to say ‘“‘That there were thousands of American 
families who never knew the delights of a plate of 
‘Corn Cakes,’ or ‘Spoon Bread,’ or ‘old-fashioned 
Southern Corn Bread’ until Mr. Hoover touched 
them with the magic wand of publicity.” 

M. MacE., Ohio. 


The corn sirup spoken of in the article is 


the erroneous nar e of the same glucose sirup 
to which I called attention in Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING a few years ago. The feeding of 
glucose to children is, I believe, fraught with 
many dangers. It is entirely devoid of vita- 
mins, and the only rrineral that it contains is 
that resulting from the neutralization of the 
acid which is used in making it from starch. 
It is so unpalatable that it is never offered for 
consumption by itself. No wonder that it 
does not ferment so readily, since more than 
half of it is made of dextrine, which is the 
material used in mucilage. The idea that the 
Food Administration discovered “corn cakes, 
spoon bread, and southern corn bread’’ is 
amusing. These things have been well known 
from time immemorial. Mr. Evans should 
try again. He missed fire on this attempt. 


DEPRIVING ANANIAS OF HIS HEGEMONY 


The other day I stated to the manager of a down- 
town grocery that if I could get such Graham flour as 
is made in the middle west I would eat no white 
flour while the war lasted, and he replied, ‘‘Graham 
flour is unfit for human consumption. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley says that it irritates and does serious injury 
to the bowels."” When I went to Rochester for an 
operation under Doctor Mayo, I was so run down 
that I fainted three times the night before, and had 
to be hurried to the operating table. I ate Graham 
bread during the weeks I was in Rochester, not only 
with impunity but with distinct benefit. Yours for 
greater efficiency of mind and body. 

Mrs. M. Bb. C., Oregon. 


Your grocer is a worthy rival of Ananias; 
in fact, he has the biblicai liar distanced. If 
he had said that the Kaiser is fighting for a 
pure democracy, he could not have been 
further from the truth. I wish you could get 
real Graham flour in Portland. Keep on 
asking for it, and some time you will get it. 
I am very glad to know that the Mayo Brothers 
comprehend the value of whole-wheat flour, 
and that they feed it constantly to their 
patients. 


NO ONE CAN BE TOO CAREFUL ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
I am living with my mother, who has developed 
tuberculosis in a form in which there is much ex- 
pectoration. I have four small daughters. Will you 
tell me how great is the danger of our living together? 
Mrs. R. R. T., Alabama. 


There is great danger to you and to your 
daughters unless the expectoration from the 
tuberculosis patient is received in proper 
papet cups which are frequently changed and 
thus quickly removed and burned. There is 
danger too in the subsequent use by you or 
your daughters of any of the utensils, plates, 
or cups used in feeding the tuberculous 
patient. It is possible by care of this kind to 
reduce the danger of infection. If possible, 
however, I should advise the removal of your 
daughters to another locality. 


DIFFICULT TO FILL UP 


A friend of mine is most anxious to join a Certain 
branch of the U.S. service, but due to his height 
(6 ft. 2 in.) finds it will be necessary to take on 2 
pounds additional weight before he can qualify, 
Can you give him advice as to how he can go about 
getting up to the required number of pounds? 


C. A. B., New York, 


The Bible says that “ Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature,” 
and for a like reason I think he would not be 
able to take a cubit off. It does not say, hoy. 
ever, that he can not add twenty-five pounds 
to his weight. If your tall friend has a normal 
digestion he can increase his weight by over. 
eating and under-exercising. If he will go 
into a state of hibernation, so to speak, sl 
fourteen hours a day, and lie perfectly sti 


, the rest of the time, eat large quantities of 


starch, sugars, ice-cream, cake, and _ other 
fattening substances, he will probably be atle 
to gain twenty-five pounds in weight. When 
he does do this, however, he will be far less 
efficient physically than he was before, and less 
suited to serve his country. 


NOT SAFE TO FOLLOW PAUL'S ADVICE 


In the past I have probably been digging my 
grave with my teeth by eating everything set before 
me without asking any questions. For the last year 
I have been troubled with high blood pressure reach- 
ing 200 and even 220. My first dizzy fall was 
brought on by a bilious attack. Now I eat very 
moderately of coarse foods to avoid constipation. 
I have cut out tea and coffee, and meats, and drink 
a lot of water. Is there any way for a man of sixty 
to overcome in some measures past errors in eating, 
or must he inevitably reap what he has been sowing? 

J. L., North Carolina. 


Paul was doubtless an excellent theologian 
and devoted disciple of our Lord. I doubt, 
however, his ability to judge of a diet. When 
he said ‘Eat what is set before you and ask 
no questions for conscience’ sake,” he referred 
only to the moral attitude of the eater and not 
to the various processes of metabolism. Asa 
rule, however, when one eats promiscuously 
he gets a very well-balanced diet. ; 

High blood pressure is due to a progressive 
inelasticity of the arterial coats. There 1s 
no question but that this disease is largely due 
to an imperfect diet, and particularly to that 
form of a diet which permits colon stasis and 
the consequent development of toxins. | 
advise you to drink less water, as the pressure 
of the blood is a factor which depends upon 
its volume and the condition of the arterial 
coats. Drinking much water tends to i 
crease the volume of the blood, and this tends 
to increase the arterial pressure. Simple 
foods, cereal products made out of the whole 
ground grains, an abundance of fruit and 
succulent vegetables, a moderate amount ol 
pure, wholesome, clean milk, and no meats not 
tea, nor coffee, constitute the best of 
rational treatment. 


SOMETHING THAT IS NOT 
Can you please tell me what “corn sugar” is, what 
is its food value, and can it be used in place of grant 


ate 7 ar? 
lated sugar? E. L. B.. New York. 


Corn sugar is a name erroneously given to4 
sugar produced by the hydrolysis of starch 
with a mineral acid. The acid usually em 
ployed at the present time is hydrochlort. 
This sugar is known to the chemist as 
“d-glucose,” but more generally known 3 
“dextrose.” It has about two-fifths the sweet 
ening power of cane sugar. I have never —_ 
pound of this sugar on sale at retail for swee 3 
ening purposes. It is used chiefly for making 
beer. 
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e pounds To those who respond promptly to this 
a Normal advertisement, we will send with the out- 
by over. fit, Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind- 
: bape £0 Shield and Sunshade and Travel-Bag. This 
ody article is made to fit over all, or any part, 
a of the Cariole. 
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When rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until ne is two yeczs {J 
and ask Wind-Shield Attached old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. e 
referred = WN 
und not 3 O D 9 T e al Right In Your 
‘ et The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a ays Yl Own Home 10 
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here is serve as a crib until he is old enough to sleep Mn 
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Face le serve three and four children. Its appearance is | —°Utdoors or in—in the breeze or out of drafts—in the sunshine or in the shade. 
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prepaid by us. You may use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don’t like it, or Wy 
Baby doesn’t like it, or if for any reason in the world you wish to return it, you may do so at our mn 
expense. Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, you can pay in nN 
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Copyright 1917 by Bernhard Ulmann Co. Inc. 


What can be more truly expres- 
sive of the fascination and sooth- 
ing restfulness of knitting with 


“Standardof Quality 


| than this exquisite picture “The Yarn | 


You Love to Use ” painted by the 
well-known artist, C. D. Williams. 


Special Offer 
We will send you the delightful picture 


shown in miniature above, reproduced by 
a special process which brings out exactly 
the beautiful colors of the original, in large 
size (15x20 in.) suitable for framing — on 
receipt of 10 cents. Ideal for your home, 
club room and knitting circle; bears n> 
advertising. Do not delay; limited supply. 


Bear Bran! Yarns cccupy a position 
of unquestioned leadership, not only 
for their fashionable colorings but for 


unapproached quality which is guaran- | 


teed by half a century’s experience in 
producing the world’s finest w rsteds. 


The season’s latest creations are 
| featured in the new 


BEAR BRAND MANUAL 
| of YarnKraft, Vol. 18, 25 cents 
cr ae Welcomed by both 


ginners and experts 
as the most comprehen- 
sive and accurate book 
of knitting and crochet- 
ing. Contains complete 
lessons and instructions 
for making infants’ and 
children’s wear of all 
ages, ladies’ sweaters, 
vests, tams and 
sport wear, men’s 
sweaters, etc. 


nn sR 


sie Be sure to get this * 


| valuable reference guide and fashion authority. 


Assure double warmth by using the new 
Bear Brand Extra Heavy Knitting Worsted 
for Army and Navy Comfort Garments 


If you cannot procure Bear Brand Books 
and Yarns write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS. Inc. 
113R Grand Street, New York 


Established in 1867 
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‘FORTUNA’'S 


Every club 
member re. 
ceives - this 
diamond 
pin asa 
free gift 


DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


OW to piece out the family income so as 
to cover the high war-time prices is the 
problem thousands of women in the 

home are facing today. They want to keep 
their homes together if they can, they want to 
weather the gale without having to go out to 
work in an office, where all their time would 
be taken away from household duties. 


Extra War-Time Money 
Often there is a daughter in the family who is 
without business experience, but feels that she 
ought in these trying times to add something 
to the family income. Often, too, a mother 








| money earned by the family. 





sees so many needs of the home and the 
children, that are hard for her husband’s 
salary to meet during the war. 

For both mother and daughter, the Club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters offers a solution of this 
problem, an easy and quick way to make 
money—a way which need not interfere with 
the work to be done at home. 


For the Young Girl 


Just as easy as not, the young girl who goes 
to school can make money in her spare time 
on Fortuna’s money-making plan. She does 
not have to have any business training. All 
she needs is my letter of instructions, and my 
advice from time to time. Many girls have 
made several dollars the very first day they 
got my letter. 

Also, the girl who works in an office or 
teaches school can make extra money in the 
club work. Many hundreds of girls do this, 
and depend regularly upon the club work to 
make money for little extra things they would 
feel were extravagant to buy otherwise. 


The Mother, Too 


Among the most successful of our club 
members are married women, many of them 
with children, too, to take care of. Indeed, for 
the mother who is responsible for her home 
the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters offers one of 
the very few practical plans for money-making. 
Women have found that they need not neglect 
their routine home work in any way, and yet 
can add a considerable sum to the amount of 
There are 
married women, mothers of families, who 
have even supported their homes on money 
made in the club work. Some members have 
even made several hundred dollars a month. 


So no matter who you are, whether you 
are a young girl or a mother, if you want to 
make money to help out on the present 
heavy war-time expenses of the home, or for 
clothes, the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
will welcome you and help you. 


It does not matter where you live, our 
money-making plan is practical. Our workers 
live in cities, in towns, and in villages; and 
great numbers of them live in the country 
and on farms in sparsely populated places. 


The Gift of Welcome 


Besides the money you earn in the club 
there are friendly gifts that make you feel 
welcome as soon as you join. The first thing 
you receive is a Gift of Welcome which is sent 
to every member who joins the Club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters. It is a box of corte- 
spondence cards and envelopes with your 
initial embossed very beautifully in gold on 
every card. This gift you do not even have 
to ask for. It is sent absolutely free of charge. 


Diamond Pin 

A gift which every member receives free of 
charge is the diamond pin shown at the top ol 
the page. This is the club emblem, and 4 
charming pin any one would be glad to have. 
The pin is of 14 karat gold in the shape of 
Fortuna’s Horn of Plenty, and the set is 4 
genuine sparkling diamond. It is in a beau- 
tiful white jewel box lined with white satin. 


How to Join the Club 


All you have to do to join the club isto 
write to me. There is no expense at all to 
you, and as soon as your letter is received 
here, instructions as to how to begin the money- 
making plan will be sent. 

Do not hesitate to write frankly about how 
much money you need, and what you need it 
for. You can write to me with just as muc 
freedom as you would write to a person 
friend, for your confidences are respected. 


Yours very sincerely for extra money, 
Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goot 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 40 
Street, New York City. 
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Burns Natural or 
Artificial Gas and 
Coal or Wood ---- 
No Parts to Change 
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A Twist J; 
of the Wrist 
Changes from 
CoaltoGas. 


“Let Me Tell You About 
My UNIVERSAL Combination Range” 


I can’t make a mistake when changing fuels, because 
I have only to turn the key. That’s all. 

“ And such baking! My biscuits and pies and cakes 
are the finest you ever ate! And my roasts so juicy and 
That’s because now I can use the 


“Notice how warm the kitchen is on this cold day. 
I’m burning coal now. When it’s warmer I can use gas 
and keep the kitchen cool. Or I can use both coal and gas 
at the same time if I want to—or wood instead of coal. 


“Tt’s simply wonderful the way the range works. There 
are no parts to change as in ordinary combination ranges. 
I just turn the key that Dorothy has hold of and the oven 
is ready for baking with gas. I turn it back for coal. 


tender and brown. 
fuel best suited to the food I am cooking.” 


Thousands of other housewives have had the same 
experience with the 


COMBINATION 


UNIVERSAL PANS 


(U.S. Pat. Issued Dec. 25, 1917) 


Marion Harris Neil, M. C. A., former cooking editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
National Culinary Expert, recommends it very highly. It is “starred” by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Now, the largest selling combination range on the market. 

The UNIVERSAL Combination Range is a very economical range to buy and to 
operate. Costs only a little more than a gas range and about the same as a coal range 
—you get both for practically the price of one. 

Because you can use gas, coal or wood to suit weather and cooking conditions it 
helps the Government conserve coal and lessens your fuel bills. Because it bakes 
under most difficult conditions, it keeps servants contented and gives universal satis- 
faction to the whole family. 

Sold for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. 
and blue or black UNIVIT enamel. 


We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating 
Stoves and Furnaces. Ask your dealer. Low cost. Easy 


Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination 


Range, and other stoves in the Universal line. Sent post- 


paid on request; also name of nearest dealer. Write today. 2 PORCE LAIN ™ 
Poon = OH Ee 6 | 
Ss A splendid, vitreous, porcelain 
G@ibben & Sexton Company sek Baneuasina unusual 


578-704 Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. strength, durability and glaze. As 

: far ahead of ordinary stove finishes 
Portland San Francisco as the porcelain e namel bathtub isover 
the old tintub! Look forthe trade mark 
UNIVIT stamped on enamel before 
you buy. Comesin black, blue or white. 


Its fame is national. 


Made in plain or nickel finish, 


Eastern Type Universal Com- 
bination Range 
Right or left fire-box; base to the floor ; 
brick fire-box lining for hard coal; drop 
ash chute if desired. Plain or nickel 
finish and blue or black 
NIVIT enamel. 


Denver Minneapolis 

Great demand for UNIVERSAL Combination 
Dealers Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency most 
desirable in the field. Write for our unusual Sales Plan. 
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These are 
Better Stockings -they are 
Shaped and Seamless both 


Like the hand-knit stockings our grand- 
mothers made years ago, the foot, ankle 
and leg are shaped in the knitting. 


FASHIONED HOSE 


have the hand-knit advantage of being shaped 
without seams together with the smooth finish 
of perfected knitting machines. 


eR, ORY A 
ta a eee 


Full value—in money, materials, fit and wear — 
you'll find it in BURSON HOSE. 


Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 
Made in Art Silk, Mercerized Lisle and Cotton 


Booklet Sent Upon Request 


rR ae 
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BURSON KNITTING 
COMPANY 


83 Glen St., 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Birthright 
(Continued from page 24) 


in, and said that you had been,” he an- 
swered, running the car slowly now. “Is it 
_js it the same thing?” 

“The same thing?” 

“The same thing that has—has_ broken 

y all up?” 

Pi Not— ni not quite, Dan,” she said, very 
low, a surprising ease coming into her heart 
with confidence and sympathy. _“ Sidney and 
],” she went on, with a little difficulty, “have 
had—have had an understanding for a good 
many years. We ended it today. That’s all.” 

He was silent for perhaps two minutes. 
“Thank you for telling me,” he said then, 
grufly. And after another pause he added, 
“Nothing—nothing I can do?” 

“Nothing any one can do,” she answered 
lightly. “It—it made me feel sad,” she went 
on, ‘for the old tie went back almost to my 
little-girl days. But—but I think it was the 
wisest thing to do.” 

“Did he take it hard?’’ Dan asked, with a 
sort of timidity. 

The gallantry touched her. But Patricia 
was above the pettiness of the refuge it offered 
her pride. “It came from him,” she answered 
honestly. 

“Hang him!” Dan said, between his teeth. 

“No, you mustn’t say that,” she objected. 
“Tt was only fair, Dan. He cares—you must 
know it now—he cares for Beatrice.” 

“What makes you think he does?” the man 
demanded quickly. 

“T know him so well. As well as you know 
Beatrice!” 

“Then why doesn’t he say so?” 

“Well—” She flushed. “Possibly because 
he felt bound to me!” she suggested. 

Dan winced. “It was as definite as that?” 

“Tt was as definite as that.” 

He stopped the car at the carriage door. 
Peacock the unfailing opened it to a flood of 
warm light from the hall. 

“Miss Chesebrough,” said Dan, in parting, 
“you—you called me by my name a few 
minutes ago. Will you go on doing that?” 

Furred, rosy, her face in darkness, her head 
aureoled, she leaned forward toward him 
from where she stood beside the car. ‘“‘I’d 
like to,” she said quietly. “Only,” and he 
saw a glimmering smile, ‘only it won’t be 
encouraging you, will it?” 

“You can’t—” His senses staggered from 
the rebuff—‘‘ you can’t conscientiously do any- 
thing that—that encourages me?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid not,” said the exquisite, regret- 
ful voice. Suddenly she was all cheerfulness 
again. “Thank you for a delicious run!” 
she said. ‘‘I must fly to dress for Aunt Louise’s 
dinner!” 


FOR a week or two after the eventful Sun- 

day, life seemed to be stale and flat. 
Beatrice stopped crying; she and Dan and 
Patricia and Sidney somehow managed to meet 
each other’s eyes, to dine and dance and ride 
as usual. The days wheeled by. 

Of them all, Patricia played the prettiest 
part. She was all dignity, all affectionate con- 
cern, all superb self-control. Dan was, as 
usual, clumsy, eager, inarticulate. Beatrice 
was quite visibly restless and unhappy. 
Sidney was obviously wretched, ashamed, 
uncertain, apologetic. Mrs. Palmer indig- 
nantly wondered how a man could keep a 
girl in such a state of suspense. Money or no 
Money, protested the mother, there should be 
at least an understanding between them, before 
he went away. 

_So Christmas came, and from Sidney each 
girl had flowers—roses for Beatrice, violets, 
as always, for Patricia. Patricia’s card held 
the words, “God bless you always,” and some- 
how they rang false to her, and she crushed 
the card, and flung it away. On Beatrice’s 
card was carelessly penciled, “With Sid’s 
love.” Patricia could imagine what the girl 
read into fc. 
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In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
White 


All filled and sealed in the HEINZ Establishment 


OU want your vinegar to be of assured purity and to 
possess appetizing zest and flavor. Heinz could not find 
vinegars good enough to use in making his pickles, foods and 
condiments, sc he made his own vinegars, choosing better 
materials than are usually used, aging and mellowing with 
more care than had ever been used before. Heinz vinegars, 
delicately flavored, aromatic, rich and mellow, are everything 
a vinegar ought to be but seldom is. 
Strictly pure and wholesome, they can now be bought 
attractively bottled wherever the Heinz 57 Varieties are sold. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Cost of 1000 Plorigs 


The Unit of Nutrition 


me - aes 
dan Eggs -- 50 Cents In Mixed Diet - 20 Cents 


ou Could Live 
or 12c Daily 


Were All Foods Like Quaker Oats 


In Quaker Oats, 1000 calories of nutrition cost 5 cents. In the larger package 
a little less. So the average daily need—z2500 calories—would cost 12 cents in 
this food. 

Of course, one likes mixed diet. But what we urge in these days is—mix in 
what oats you can. Every dollar’s worth used in place of meat saves an average 
of $7. Every pound used in place of flour means more bread for our allies. 

The oat is Nature’s supreme food. No other grain can match it in flavor and 
nutrition. 

Oats are plentiful and cheap. You can serve five dishes of Quaker Oats for 
the cost of a single egg. 

Make this flavory dainty the entire morning meal. Serve it in big dishes. 
Then mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. They will add delightful flavor, and 
will help conserve our wheat. 

In these high-cost days—in these war times—more than ever the oat is the 
food of foods. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of their bushel, yet they ccst you no extra 
wondrous flavor. They are flaked from price. 
queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. 

We get but ten pounds from a 


Use them to make your oat foods so 
inviting that everyone will want them. 
Their flavor is now doubly important. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where 
high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1'4 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 2 cups boiling water 
2 teaspoons salt I cake yeast 
ly cup sugar 14 cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let stand until luke- 
warm. Then add yeast which has been dissolved in 14 cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 
Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form into two 
loaves and put in pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge should 
be made at night with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 
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Birthright 


Sidney and his sister were packing their Pos- 
sessions now; on the first of the year the studig 
would be empty. Helena was to leave first 
and to proceed with her company to New York 
by slow degrees. Sidney would stay on, pei. 
haps with Harry Page, perhaps at the clyb 
he told Patricia, tor a few days. Dan Was 
planning a year in the Orient. Patricia, who 
had kept her room all this time at Mrs. Rogers’ 
was to move finally to the Castle on the last 
day of the year. Beatrice—but they all knew 
what Beatrice hoped. . 

Meanwhile the social year rose toward jis 
height. New Year’s day was to fall on a Sur- 
day, and Mrs. Throckmorton included the four 
young people in plans for a small but select 
house-party at the Throckmortons’ tiny cabin 
up in the great forest of Mountainhead. Hilari- 
ous plans for woodfires, for a turkey, for fancy 
dress, were included in the main plan. Sidney 
immediately declined, Beatrice, who would have 
keen mad with joy at the mere thought of 
such a distinction a few months ago, was half- 
hearted, and Dan and Patricia, accepting, told 
each other that it was merely to be polite. 
Nobody at the Palmer house was in house- 
party mood. 


ARLY on Saturday morning, the last day 

of the old year, Patricia walked downtown 
and stopped at the studio to say goodby 
to Helena. It was only nine o’clock, but she 
knew that Sidney was riding with Beatrice, 
and purposely chose for her call a time when 
she need not meet him. She climbed the 
familiar stairs with a pang at her heart for the 
old happy times that were ended now, and 
came upon Helena just as the girl was finishing 
the last packing. 

The studio looked bare and deserted already. 
Cold morning light poured through the north 
window, and the fire was fed merely by the 
odds and ends that Helena discarded in her 
reckless work. She smiled as Patricia came in. 

“This is the very finish!’’ she announced. 

“T’ll be doing the same thing myself in a 
few minutes,” Patricia said. 

“You're going to the Palmers’?”’ Helena 
asked. ‘“That’s been a great thing for you, 
hasn’t it?” she added, as Patricia nodded. 
“Well, it’s a general break-up, now. You to 
the Palmers, Sid to New York, I back to the 
legitimate.” 

“Do you go to the Eyres’ tonight, Helena?” 

“Oh, no! I leave with the Rosses for Chicago 
on the two-o’clock train,’ Helena said. “Sid 
goes to Mr. Eyre, I believe!” 

“Vou leave today?” Patricia said, as- 
tonished. 

* At two o'clock.” 

Patricia’s face was thoughtful. ‘When do 
you join Sidney in the New York studio?” 

Helena tacked a card upon the closed 
box, and then gave Patricia a swift glance. 
“Probably never,” she answered drily. 

“Vou mean—” Patricia’s heart was hammer- 
ing— “You mean that they will probably be 
married, at once?” she asked. 

“T mean that there is no New York studio!’ 
Helena answered, in a_half-reckless, half- 
amused voice. 

“But—but Sidney is going there?” stam- 
mered the other girl. ; 

Opening a small suitcase, Helena est 
mated its contents with narrowed eyes, and a 
puckered brow. “My suit—my hat and my 
ticket is there!” she murmured. ‘Sidney 8 
to send for all these boxes. He is to send a 
taxi for me at eleven, and meanwhile theres 
only my bath—and turning over the keys—— 

“But—but where is he going?” Patricia per- 
sisted, in a puzzled, almost apprehensive tone. 

“T really don’t know,” Helena answer 
lightly. ‘Reno, perhaps.” 

“Reno!” Patricia echoed sharply, “why 
should he go there?” es 

“That,” said Helena, showing less agitation 
than she felt, “is what I think you ought t 
know.”’ 
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A Condiment for Kings. You 
must taste a genuine Seville “Queen” to 
know the true piquancy of the olive. Its 
size, its rich, dusky green color, its fine 
fibred juicy pulp make it a condiment 
for kings. 

And so, with all the olives of the world 
to choose from, Libby selected those 
of Seville to bring to your table here in 


America. 
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Cat plenty but wisely 


and without waste’ 


Three olives as much fat as one butter ball! 


All of us have signed the food pledge to save the 
fats the soldiers need. At the same time it is impor- 
tant to find some means of keeping our own “‘fat- 
ration’ normal. 

It is surprising to discover that when you eat three 
of Libby’s Olives you are getting as much fat as you 
would in an ordinary sized butter ball! You get an- 
other surprise when you learn that olives create as 
much energy as the same amount of beefsteak! To- 
day the once luxurious olive becomes a necessity. 










Kraut Anglo-American. 
In the famous old English chop- 
houses of New York this dish is a 
great favorite. Bake the contents 
of one package of Libby’s Kraut 
with sliced bacon for thirty min- 
utes and serve on a hot platter. 
Every one who tastes it says that 
Libby's Kraut is tender, delicate, 
delicious! Will serve four or five 
people. 






































*““Company”’ Salad! Arrange 
lettuce in a star design, with lettuce 
hearts in the center. Add Libby’s 
California Cherries and some nuts. 
Serve with a dressing made with 
16 cup of mayonnaise mixed with | 
tablespoonful of Libby's Pimientos, 
celery and 3 a Olives, 
chopped together. ill serve five 
people. 





















































Little would you suspect the skill, 
the care demanded 


True to their ideal of going right where each food 
grows finest, Libby sought olivesof Seville, famous the 
world over for their richness in oil, their wonderful 
flavor. Libby pick these olives by hand. One by 
one they lay them in cloth lined baskets. To make 
sure that they are not bruised they are carried in 
panniers on the backs of sure-footed donkeys to the 
curing house. There Libby’s experts prepare them 
for you so skilfully, so carefully that all their flavor 
is brought out and all the nourishing oil is retained. 

Serve Libby’s Olives often. Give your family the 
benefit of the energy-making properties they contain. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 245 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Lid., 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 8 







The New Rival of the 
Apple Pie. Pineapple pie has 
quickly become a rival of apple 
pie in popularity. Mix | cup of 
the syrup from Libby’s Hawaiian 
ethane with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch and 14 cup of 
sugar; boil for 5 minutes. Add 
the pineapple sliced fine and 
sol with two well-beaten eggs 
and one tablespoonful of butter. 
Turn into a crust and bake. Cover 
with a meringue. Brown lightly. 
This serves six or seven people. 





































































Delicious! Hearty! Inex- 
pensive! Libby's Chili Con 
Carne is becoming a national 
favorite in America. Heat a 
package of Libby’s Chili Con 
Carne in hot water. Boil 4 
Ib. of egg noodles for 20 minutes, 
drain, fry in hot fat, sprinkle 
with salt and make of them a 
bed on which to serve the Chili 
Con Carne. 
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Golden Fruits from the Land of Sunshine ete 
about. 


Only the most favored valleys of fertile California can grow the Del Monte kind of 
apricots, and only such methods as are used in the Del Monte canneries preserve the 
luscious sun-ripened flavor of this wonderful fruit. 


All Del Monte fruits are packed on the very day they are picked, in clean sunlit can- 
neries under the direct supervision of men who have made a lifelong study of this 
one industry—the canning of California fruits and vegetables. No wonder that the 
red Del Monte shield has come to be “Not a mere label, but a guarantee” —a definite 
assurance of the quality of all Del Monte products. 


All leading grocers know how good Del Monte fruits are and they know that 

aches, too, and pears, in fact all the members of the entire line of canned fruits and 
vegetables, jellies, jams and preserves, raisins and prunes, are famous for their good- 
ness and purity, all of the same Del Monte quality. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book in colors of new and unusual recipes. This book, 
by the well-known cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation of the innumerable ways cf 
preparing tempting and delicious desserts and salads from Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables. 
Send 10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. B. 


* CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, San Francisco, California | 
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“Qught to know what?” It was Patricia’s 
voice, but she did not know she had spoken. 
The big, bare, dusty studio seemed to be 
closing in upon her. : ~ 

“Qught to know that he wants a divorce, 
Helena said, with a nervous laugh. 

Speechless. the other woman stared at her. 

“You know, when I first came here, in 
September,” Helena went on, “he told me for 
the first time of his old friendship with you. 
It was nothing like—like this new affair with 
Miss Palmer, of course, but it was enough to 
make him unhappy and ashamed of himself, 
just the same. I thought at first that it was 
perhaps no more than a boy-and-girl affair. 
Anyway, there was nothing to be done about 
*, ” 
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“But do you mean to tell me,” Patricia 
said, suddenly finding her voice, and anger and 
energy with it, ‘‘that Sidney Hutchinson is 
married?” 

“That’s what I am telling you!” 
answered quickly. 

“But—but who fo?” 

“To me!”’ Helena answered. “Sidney and 
I were married three years ago, in Paris. I’m 


his wife!” 







Helena 








“]--I DON’T believe it!” Patricia said at 
last, in a whisper. 

The two had been standing, their faces 
close together, but now, without moving her 
eyes from Helena’s eyes,-she groped for a chair, 
and sat down. Both girls were pale, and 
breathing hard. Paricia’s face expressed only 
bewilderment and amaze, Helena tried to 
laugh. 

“T thought you ought to know,” she said. 

“J—I can’t believe it!’’ Patricia amended 
the phrase. For she did believe it, and even 
in this first astounded readjustment, she began 
to understand a hundred things that had 
puzzled her for al_..g time. Sid’s affectionate, 
reluctant vagueness about their marriage, his 











and mystery with which their whole future 
had keen deliberately shrouded, all these 
things were comprehensible now. 

“I’m no more his sister than you are,” 
Helena went on. ‘His sister is married, and 
living in Brooklyn. My name is Perry, Alice 
Perry, and I only met him when he went to 
Paris. I was in the same building that he 
was, down and out with pneumonia and no 
money, and I was almost starving. 1 had gone 
over, there to study music, originally, for the 
comic-opera stage, but I think I would have 
died if it hadn’t been for Sid! Poor boy, I 
never should have let him do it. But he was 
lonely, too; he wouldn’t take less than the 
real thing, and we were married. I guess it 
was legal, although the whole thing was so 
mixed up and confused: there were papers 
we never got and ceremonies we never bothered 
about. I kept house for him and got well, 
and my family sent me three hundred dollars 
to come home, and I did come home. I went 
back on the stage, and was doing well, when I 
happened to be near Deerbridge, and—like a 
fool!—I suddenly thought that I would stop 
and see Sid, and perhaps find out how we could 
annul the marriage. So I landed here, and had 
to.come down sick again on his hands—poor 
a But now I’m leaving him for good and 
all—_” 

“I remember!” Patricia said slowly. She 
could perfectly recall the late August day 
when Sidney had telephoned her: “Who do you 
think has turned up, Pat? My small sister. 
Come around and meet her! She’s got a frizht- 
ful cold, poor kid, and she’s tired to death.” 

‘Your sister!” she had echoed. “I thought 
she was married, somewhere in the east.” 

She was,” he had answered,” but she’s on 
the stage now, using her old name. She’s only 
going to be here for a few weeks, so don’t say 
anything about the marital tangle!” ‘ 
wre a” had duly gone, and met the sister, 

wd had a cup of tea. No question had ever 
risen in her heart; Aunt Hattie had said that 
she perfectly remembered the Hutchinson 
baby girl. twenty years ago, some one else had 






























almost apologetic attitude, the indefiniteness | 
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Doing Your Share at Home 


The wheat must be saved and every housewife can 
do this by “‘the use of baking powder breads made of 
corn and other coarse flours’’ as recommended by the 
Conservation Division of the Food Administration. 


“ROYAL 








BAKING 
POWDER 


not only makes the recommended coarse flour breads 


light and palatable, but 
quality. 


insures their wholesome 


Try these New War-Time Recipes: 


Oatmeal Bread 


NO EGGS 
2 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup flour 
1% cups cornmeal 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons 
1% cups milk shortening 
5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 cup cooked oatmeal or rolled oats 
Sift together flour, cornmeal, salt, baking 
powder and sugar. Add oatmeal, melted 
shortening and milk. Bake in greased 
shallow pan in moderate oven 40 to 45 
minutes. 


Jelly Gems 


1% cups cornmeal 1 tablespoon 
1 cup flour shortening 

3 teaspoons 1 egg 

Royal Baking % cup milk 
Powder apple or other 

¥% teaspoon salt jelly 
Sift dry ingredients together. Rub in 
shortening as finely as possible. Add well 
beaten egg and milk enough to make soft 
dough. Fill greased muffin tins one- 
quarter full, on top of this put a teaspoon 
of apple or other jelly. Cover with batter 
and bake ‘in hot oven 20 minutes. Serve 
without butter. 


Many similar recipes are in our new red, white and blue 
book which shows how to co-operate with the Government 
in saving wheat flour. It is called “‘Best War Time Recipes” 


and will be mailed free on request. 


Address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
140 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


*“Food will Win the War’’ 





In using advertisements see page 6 





This aristocratic 
Spanish chair is 
bold of line and in- 
terestingly designed. 
The seat is of rush, 
the back of woven 
cane 


SPAN-UMBRIAN 
The New 
Berkey & Gay Design 


N Span-Umbrian, Berkey & Gay have created 
the style which is peculiarly well adapted to 
the home of today. 

The splendid proportions of this furniture fit it 
admirably for modern rooms, while the wonderful 
carving and the wine-dark mellow tone of the 
wood meet modern ideals of beauty and distinction. 
But you will find that Span-Umbrian’s greatest 
charm is its homelikeness—that lovable, in- 
definable quality which makes this furniture a 
cherished part of your home and of your life. 


Yo learn about this furniture’s rich historical background, 
send 25c for “The Story of Span-Umbrian Furniture” If 
the best furniture shop near you does not have this fur- 
niture, write us and we will gladly tell you where SON 
you can find it. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, & 


188 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











Birthright 


commented that she was entirely unlike Sid. 
ney, that was all. 

“This—explains things!” she said, with g 
rueful smile. 

“But the thing is, has he told her?” Helena 
said anxiously. 

“Told Beatrice?” Patricia echoed thought- 
fully. ‘‘I wonder——” 

“He cares this time!”’ the other woman ad. 
mitted. 

“Oh, yes!” With a great sigh, Patricia 
added the fact of Sidney’s marriage to the 
other accepted facts of life. “He cares now.” 
she agreed sadly. 

“And would she run away with him, Pat?” 

“She might!” Patricia pondered. “T think 
I had better tell Mrs. Palmer-and Dan, and 
we can all watch her. It’s—poor kiddy!—it’s 
her first affair. She’s not like other girls, 
She’ll take it hard.” 

“Sid loves her,” the other woman said 
simply, ‘‘he’s mad for her! And he isn’t to 
tlame, Pat. No, really he isn’t!” she added. 
as Patricia flung up her head impatiently 
“His heart was never in it, I knew that! He's 
just one of those extraordinarily generous men 
who blunder into things like this. Try—try 
to forgive him, Pat!” C 

Over the beautiful face that Helena was 
anxiously watching, crept a rather bitter and 
rather pitiful smile. ‘My dear Helena,” 
Patricia said slowly, both hands on the smaller 
woman’s shoulders, ‘‘the time when it matters 
to Sidney whether or not I forgive him has 
gone by! The question now is whether she 
will forgive him! I’m sorry for her. I’m 


wD) 


sorry for them both! 


TTEN minutes later she went down the dark, 
empty hallways for the last time. She 

passed *‘O’Callaghan. Robes,” and the flower- 
store, where the flowers were all hidden by 
great arabesques of frost on the glass. She went 
into cold and frozen East Cathedral Avenue. ’ 
The streets were deserted, a bitter wind was 
blowing, the sky was low and ominous. 

And in her soul Patricia felt the bitter wind, 
the darkness, and the storm. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Birthright 


PATRICIA Chesebrough, who was related to 
nearly all the socially prominent families in 
Deerbridge—and was behind in her rent—had 
decided to accept an offer to introduce Beatrice 
Palmer into society. The Palmers had been 
snubbed because they had made their money in 
patent medicine. So Mrs. Palmer and her son, 
Dan, had offered Patricia three hundred dollars 
a month, and twenty-five thousand dollars if 
Beatrice married “decently.” Sidney Hutchin- 
son and Patricia had had an understanding for 
years, even before he had gone abroad to study 
painting. Now his sister, Helena, was going 
into vaudeville, and he planned to go to New 
York, where Patricia would follow him as soon 
as he was established. : 
Patricia began her duties by introducing 
Beatrice to people very casually, then she at- 
ranged for Sidney to paint her portrait. And 
then she suddenly realized after she had been 
at the Castle for some time that Dan Palmer 
had fallen in love with her. One day she made 
a round of calls; by various near-bribes and 
suggestions she won invitations for Beatrice 
for the Entre Nous dances and the Bruce 
girls’ formal ball, the promise that Harry Page 
would dine at the Castle the opening night 
of the kermess and ask Beatrice to lead the 


lowe then foe he | grand march with him, and that Beatrice 

ria pod an aged should be speedily elected to the Country 

Hap peer odhd furniture woman’s Club. She stopped at Sidney’s studio 

Peg ear ee for Beatrice, found a jolly tea party in pro 
gress, with Beatrice an unquestioned member 
of it, and in an exchange of glances between 
the artist and his sister read that which gave 
her a feeling of impending disaster. 
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RYZON PRUNE CAKE 
BY MRS, BDGAR M. HALL, OELWEIN, IOWA 


1 level sp ( pound) light brown sugar. 
% cupful (4 ounces) butter and lard. 
2 


3 AER sweet or sour milk. 


1 level cupful (34 pound) well-cooked prunes 
cut in 
1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 
1 level ——.. nutmeg. 
1¥ level cupfuls (7 ounces) flour. 
2 level teaspoonfuls Rvzon. 


Cream sugar and shortening—add eggs well 
beaten, milk and cut prunes, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, then flour and Ryzon, which have been 
sifted together. Bake as loaf cake. 

Sufficient for one medium-sized cake. 


RYZON CANADIAN WAR CAKE 


BY MRS. GERTRUDE HAIG, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


2 level cupfuls (4 pound) brown sugar. 
2 cupfuls (1 pint) hot water. 

1 level teaspoonful salt. 

1 level teaspoonful ginger. 

1 level teaspoonful cinnamon. 

1 level teaspoonful ice. 


1 teaspoonul Ryzon. 
3 level cupfuls (34 pound) flour. 


Boil , Spices, water and raisins her 


for five minutes, after it begins to bubble. When 
cold add flour and Ryzon which have been sifted 


forty-five minutes in moderate oven. 


sponge cakes. 


This cake is not only delicious, but most inex- 
pensive, and well suited to war conditions. It 
will keep moist and good as long as any of it is 
left, which may not be long if there are children 
in the family. 

It is a pleasure to publish this |, whole- 
some, economical cake recipe, which will appeal 
to the housewife of today. 





buttered paper, 








SL a eH 


The New Ryzon' 


3 HERE is a saving that can be made 
in every American household. It 
lies in preparing food that is 

_ ,  ¢conomical yet nutritious, and in 
eliminating all possibility of waste. 

_The Ryzon Baking Book makes this 
simple. Every one of its 250 recipes has 
been carefully selected and tested and every 
quantity Is given in scientific level meas- 
ures so that not one teaspoonful of in- 
gredients is wasted. 
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More than a_ million housewives are 


By Manion Hanns Net, Cookery Expert and Author of “Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Recipes,” etc. 


roll up a Jelly Roll after baking, 


notes, we Se ool Ch oat Ute I ro‘l out onto a clean cloth wrung out of very hot water, r . ! 
of course, be wrung out as dry as possible before the cake is turned out on it. After a little 
tice, you will find that you can roll up your lelly Roll without a sin; 


prac’ 
Jelly Rolls are very 
remain moist and fresh for a long time. 


Master Recipe 
RYZON JELLY ROLL 
5 ral (6 See sugar. bake in a quick oven for twelve to fifteen min- 
1 tablespoonful milk or cream. 
t level cupful (4% 


1% level t fuls RYZON. 
M6 tea fat vanilla extract. 


1 level ee (3% ounce) butter- 


melted. 
Jam or jelly, slightly warmed. 
First grease a jelly roll tin and line it with 








RYZON JELLY ROLL— Master Recipe 


JELLY ROLL HINTS 


the following method will be found of assistance. 
and roll it up in this. The 


Turn the 
cloth must, 


crack. 


lar as well as useful cakes. If kept in aca e box or an airtight tin they 
ase i They are nicer a8 a foundation for cbeguatags than 








above the rim of tin. Beat eggs until light, add 
sugar gradually, beat five minutes, add milk or 
cream, flour sifted with Ryzon, vanilla extract 


and butter. Spread mixture on red tin; 


utes, or until firm to touch. 

Have ready sheet of paper sprinkled with 
sugar, and turn cake onto it. Quickly remove 
buttered paper and spread over with jam or jelly 
and roll up at once. Place on sieve or wire rack 
to cool. Jelly roll may be served hot as a pud- 
ding with custard sauce, or cut in slices and 
served cold. 

Sufficient for eight persons. 





ind) flour. 


lowing paper to come a little 





Be a a oy a 


Baking Book 


using the Ryzon Baking Book today. The 
second edition is now ready and is beauti- 
fully illustrated throughout in colors. It 
Is €ven more elaborate than the first 
edition, containing not only bread, cake 
and pastry recipes but timely and econom- 
ical savory meat and vegetable dishes. 





ARTMENT 


The Ryzon Baking Book is priced at 
One Dollar, but by sending us the user’s 
certificate (packed with the one-pound 
can of Ryzon) and eight 3c stamps, you 
will receive the book postpaid. = 


GENERAL CHEMICALCO 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


well Are = ae 0s 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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HOUSEWORK DONE IN LESS ee MEANS MORE TIME FOR OTHER puTiN 
Sere aaa ia 
| feet 
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A Service : 


loud 
anes 


Guarantee : 


OUR Frantz Premier is far more 
than anunusual housekeeping aid: 
it becomes a veritable guarantee 
of service —no matter where you live 
or where your Cleaner was bought. 


Thus the purchase of a Frantz 
Premier means twofold confidence— 


Confidence on your part because you 
know that back of your Cleaner is a 
wonderful factory and a great national 
organization, both designed to main- 
tain the unusual service of which your 
Frantz Premier is the center— 


Confidence on the part of the dealer 
because he knows that more than sixty 
Frantz Premier service branches 
throughout the country—one in every 
center—are readily available to en- 
hance the service made possible by so 
great a factory and so complete an or- 
ganization. 


And this consideration is a highly im- 
portant one when buying a cleaner 
that is to mean so much in uninter- 
rupted convenience day-in-and-day- 
out, year-in-and-year-out. 


* * s : bubb 


NE OF THE MANY SUPERIORITIES OF ie "ge 
THE FRANTZ PREMIER is its automatic, man toe h 

air driven, rubber-tipped brush—an exclusive | | ety as ex] 
feature. ‘This loosens matted dirt, no matter how ee as sai 
deeply imbedded, and also aids in picking up lint, 17 Bead ’ Pre 
3 ees 4 | B | ittle 

thread, hair, and other floor-clinging material. ie mare 
Easy to handle—nine pounds of sterling quality. Be turn. 
Easy to operate—attaches to any electric light —_— divid 
fixture. Easy to buy—a Frantz Premier costs ‘ Joma 
no more than less efficient makes. Easy to pay i Soc 
for—time payments if desired. Easy to try— : rear: 
your dealer or electric station will cheerfully i ow b 
give you a free demonstration. a Wh 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, O. St io 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. . & of th 
28 Adelaide St. East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada We 
the f 


= ae — $$$ Here 


‘Frantz Premier 


ELECTRIC CLEANER | 
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(Continued from page 17) 


feet are thrust into wooden sandals that 
dump, clump with every step. The dominant 
note in Japan is the clatter, clatter of the 
wooden sandal, and the thud, thud of the 
rickshaw man’s softly-clad feet. There is no 
loud talk and rarely any laughter. The Jap- 
anese are reserved, steady and charming. 
Sometimes one longs to ruffle up their sto- 
lidity and get beneath the cool, silent, gra- 
cious manner. 

But the surface life possesses endless attrac- 
tion. The Japanese streets are lined with one- 
story shops made of bamboo and with sliding 
latticed windows. By day the entire shop- 
front is open. Inside sits the shopkeeper on his 
mat on the floor, while around him are spread 
his goods. The room is hardly high enough 
for a European, but if you enter you must re- 
move your shoes and sit on the floor. 

Nothing in this district is modern. I say 
“nothing,” but there I err. Coming down the 
street in gaudy kimono is a tiny child, and on 
its head is an American red felt hat. Men and 
children run riot in European hats, but the 
women still go with uncovered heads. 


Come Along to the Movie Show! 


AS we move down the street there is one other 
bit of modernity—a moving-picture show. 
Gaudy posters that would do credit to Coney 
Island wave over the door. We leave our 
rickshaw and step in. We do not remove our 
shoes, but instead encase our feet in cloth 
slippers. 

At first we can see nothing, but we hear the 
steady drone of a voice. A Japanese movie, 
acted by Japanese actors, and depicting Japan- 
nese life is being flashed upon the screen. But 
a Japanese movie usually has little action, for 
the Japanese seek to hide their emotions. 
They sit for hours, merely nodding, frowning 
or smiling, throughout the most momentous 
events. To make up for the inactivity, the 
Japense have actors and actresses who speak 
the lines of the silent screen figures. It was this 
we had heard as we entered. 

We find a small bench and sit down. But 

most of the audience sits on the floor—only 
foreigners and domestics use kenches. At our 
feet is a family party consisting of father, 
mother, small son, and maid. The child is 
bubbling over with fun. He seems devoted 
tohis nurse. He clutches her lovingly. When 
her foot is nearer than her hand, it is the big 
toe he grasps. In Japan, feet are as clean and 
as exposed as hands. The touch of one seems 
as satisfactory as the other. 
_ Presently Mother grows restless. Then the 
little maid lights a cigaret, takes a few puffs, 
and hands it to her mistress. Now it is Father’s 
turn. He is evidently too hot. He loosens his 
divided, pleated skirt and removes it. Men in 
Japan take off their skirts, not their coats, 
when warm. 

Soon Father has had enough. He arises, 
tearranges all his garments and, his toilet 
completed, moves out. His family meekly fol- 
low in the rear without question. 

When we leave the theater it is dark. Over 
every shop flashes an electric light, and the 
street is gay with the many-colored lanterns 
of the rickshaw men. : 

We do not linger in Yokohama, but travel 
the following day to Tokio, the capital city. 
Here we determine not to endure the agony of 
an out-of-date European hotel. 

With the aid of the Japanese Tourist Bureau 
We secure the name of a Japanese inn. Down 
an obscure street we find an unpretentious Tap- 
anese building. When the big, latticed front 
door is rolled back we see our host. He is 
surrounded by his servants. They all kneel, 
and with hands upon the ground bow low. Our 
little kimono-clad maid takes us to our room. 
It is bright and airy, and spotless. The lattice- 
screen windows are rolled back. The whole 
foom Is exposed to sun and air. Below is a 
tiny garden. Our room has little in it—a low 




















“You use doilies—and still your table is beautiful 
and spotless. How do you do it?” 


*“‘Why—it’s very simple—just use Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax.” 


ANY housewife can easily keep her home 
clean, sanitary and bright by devoting a little 
attention to her furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- 
leum. All they need is an occasional application of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This cleans, polishes and 
protects the finish, adding years to its life and beauty. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry 
glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. It 
covers up mars and small surface scratches—preserves 
the varnish—and prevents checking and cracking. 


JOHNSON’S 


“Lrauid and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil whatever, con- 
sequently it does not gather or hold the dust and it 
never becomes soft and sticky in the hottest weather 
or from the heat of the body. It will quickly and 
permanently remove that bluish, cloudy appearance from 
your piano, victrola and mahogany furniture. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liquid form 
as well as paste. ‘The Liquid Wax polishes instantly 
with but very little rubbing. You can go over a roomful of 
furniture, a good sized floor or an automobile in half an hour. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Automobile owners will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
the most satisfactory polish for the body, hood and 
fenders of their cars. It sheds water and dust and makes a 
“wash” last twice as long. Protects and preserves the varnish. 
Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car Young”—it’s free. 
Halt Pinter... ...:. $ .50 


Certs. 2 2 <.. $1.40 oe $ .75 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH, Racine, Wis. 
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The Economical 


Wall Covering 


Styles for every room in the house 


ANITAS proves the truth of “the 
best is the cheapest in the end.” 


Before you decide on wall covering 
material, ask your dealer or decorator 
to show you the new styles in Sanitas. 
See the dull-finished decorative styles 
there are styles for every room in the house. 


See also the beautiful egg-shell and dull- 
finished solid tints in Sanitas if you prefer 
plain-colored walls. 

Because Sanitas is made on cloth it does 
not tear or crack. The surface is finished in 
durable colors that will not fade or peel. 
Dust and finger-stains can be wiped off with 
a damp cloth. For durability you'll find 
Sanitas most economical. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 

Write for Booklet and Samples 


and address the Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
Dept. 7 New York 


320 Broadway 
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Japan: A Land Unawakened 


table which is the right height when we are 
seated upon the floor, a tiny table writing-desk 
of the same height, two silk mats to sit upon, 
and a dressing-table that looks like a dolls 
bureau. 

In one corner is a small alcove. Here stands 
a vase of flowers, and over it hangs a Japanese 
scroll. It is the room’s one bit of decora- 
tion. The simplicity and sweet cleanliness are 
infinitely restful. We sit down upon our 
cushions in content. 

Our small maid serves our meals in oyr 
room. A lacquered tray set with dainty dishes 
is put before us on the table. The food is ap- 
petizing—my friend eats it all. I confine my- 
self to the cooked fish, roast chestnuts, rice, and 
delicious tea. We soon become experts with 
the chop sticks. 

At night sliding wall-screens are rolled back, 
revealing a cupboard. Here our bedding is 
tucked away. Two wadded quilts are spread 
upon the floor, and over these a sheet. Then 
comes the covering—a red silk eider-down 


puff. 


Be Sure You’re Clean—Then Bathe 


WE soon get adjusted to sleeping on the 

floor. The only real trial at the inn is the 
toilet facilities. There is a common wash-room, 
with brass basins all in a row. Here men and 
women wash at the same time. But our little 
maid, knowing our weakness, shoos off intruders 
while we make our toilet. Next the wash- 
room is the bath. It has a stone floor witha 
large sink. This sink has a fire under it, and the 
water sizzles with heat. But you do not step 
immediately into this tub. You wash yourself 
thoroughly first at a small wooden bucket. 
When you have removed every trace of dirt 
and soap, you take a hasty plunge. You must 
he careful to be spotless, for the water in this 
tank isemptied only once a day, and if you leave 
traces behind, the next one who takes a bath 
will be indignant. 

We return to our room invigorated by the 
intense beat of the bath, and find our break- 
fast waiting for us. Our bedding has been 
tucked away, and the room put in order. 
The Japanese live in a small space. Life's 
necessities are hidden behind screens. One room 
without furniture serves as bedroom, sitting- 
room, and dining-room. The rooms of the poor 
as well as the rich are kept spotless. The 
wooden floors of the halls shine from constant 
polishing, but beneath the immaculate neatness 
of the surface lies the refuse. This dirt and the 
ugly European innovations are the two 
blights of Japan. The electric light in our room 
is covered with a cheap white shade. The 
Japanese do not know how to adapt. their 
beauty to modern inventions. There is the 
incongruous mixture of ancient charm and 
modern ugliness. The two streams run side 
by side in parallel columns, never merging. 
In school the children sit on ugly uncomfort- 
able benches. At home they use charming 
floor-rats. In the office men wear ill-fitting 
European clothes, and when they reach home 
change to the attractive silk kimono. The 
Japarese have adopted modern inventions but 
failed to grasp the beauty of spirit of the West. 
They lack democracy. This is seen in their 
treatrent of women. The women are still 
living the life of the middle ages. 

In my ignorance I talked of a woman 
suffrage meeting. But there is no such thing 
Japan. There is no feminist movement. Only 
a tenth of the male population has the vote. 
Japan is an autocracy. It has just emerged 
from feudalism. Its whole life is built 
loyalty to the emperor. 

The women are voiceless. They can not 
attend political meetings. They are the wo- 
men of Jane Austen’s novels—meek and sub- 
missive. They obey their husbands as lord and 
master. It-is their duty to serve. In their 
homes they occupy the position of upp 
servants. Socially they have no life. When 
they appear in public they stand, not by the 
side of their husbands, but back of them. They 
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Better Meals at Less Cost in Every Home 


An important announcement to the ten thousand mem- 


bers of the Woman’s Institute and to every other woman 
interested in solving her family’s food problem. 


By G. Lynn SuMNER, Vice-President 





made two or three or five years ago it 

would have been even then an an- 
nouncement of great significance to the homes 
of America, for the problem of food always 
has been the most important problem in every 
home. But coming as it does now, when the 
world faces an actual food shortage, when the 
cost of living is at its highest level in half a 
century, when a new way to save means so 
much to every household, it comes with a signi- 
ficance in true proportion to the nation’s need. 


For this announcement means, in brief, that 
every woman or girl, no matter where she may 
live, or how meager her experience, no matter 
what the individual problems of her home and 
family, can now know just how to buy and 
prepare her family’s food, serve in pleasing 
variety wholesome, healthful, appetizing meals 
and do it all at great savings under present costs. 


The importance of this announcement may 
better be appreciated with a word about the 
Institute that has made it possible. The teach- 
ing of dressmaking, cooking, millinery and 
other subjects of vital interest to women has 
been introduced in recent years in an increas- 
ing number of schools and colleges. But un- 
fortunately the need and value of a knowledge 
of such subjects is not realized by the average 
woman or girl until she is past the school age 
and has taken up the duties of presiding over 
a household. 

It was this condition which led the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences to 
develop an entirely new method of teaching 
these subjects by which any woman, no 
matter where she may live, can learn at her 
convenience in spare time right in her own 
home. In February 1916 the Institute an- 
nounced its home study courses in dressmak- 
ing and millinery. During the past two years 
ten thousand women and girls have become 
members of the Institute and have taken up 
one or both of these subjects. Nearly a thou- 
sand readers of Good Housekeeping have al- 
teady joined. There are members in every 
state in the Union, there are hundreds in 
Canada, many live in foreign lands. There 
are members on Riverside Drive, New York, 
and members living in country homes of the 
far West—and all are learning dressmaking or 
millinery with the same success. 

Hundreds of these members have written 
to tell us of the joy they find in making for 
themselves and their children attractive, styl- 
ish, becoming clothes at half their former 
cost. Others have taken up dressmaking or 
millinery as a profession. Many are em- 
Ployed at important work in exclusive big 
City shops, many have cosy little shops of 
their own. Still others, as a result of their 
Courses, are teaching sewing and dressmaking. 
) We have told you this so that you might 
better understand the meaning of our present 
announcement—that now, after long and pains- 
taking preparation, the Woman’s Institute is 
ready to teach in an intensely practical way 
by the home-study plan it has proved so 
tremendously successful, Cookery in all its 
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Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences 


phases—in other words, how to select, buy, 
care for, prepare and serve your family’s food. 


The food problem is the most important 
problem in your home. In your hands is 
placed a large proportion of the family’s in- 
come and with it is placed a tremendous 
responsibility. For food is your chief item 
of expense. In its purchase you can waste 
orsave. In its care and preparation you can 
waste or save still more. And on both its 





MISS FLORA G. SELL 


Principal, Department of Domestic Science, 
Woman's Institute 


selection and preparation depends possibly to 
a greater degree than you now realize, the 
health and strength and happiness of every 
member of your family. 


Economy in buying for your table and 
skill in cooking have always been important, 
but the war has given them a new signifi- 
cance. ‘The waste in food alone last year, 
says the Secretary of Agriculture, amounted 
to seven hundred million dollars. 


Every time you buy for your table from 
the grocer, the butcher, or the huckster, you 
have a chance to save if you know food as 
you should know it. Every time you store 
food in your cellar or pantry or refrigerator, 
you have a chance to save if you know the 
principles of food storage. And every time 
you prepare a meal, you have not one but a 
dozen opportunities to save if you know the 
science of cookery. A thorough practical 
knowledge of food and its preparation will 
mean a saving of at least one-third in your 
food cost. Figure it up for your household. 
Is that worth saving—to you? 


Your husband, or father or brother, is put- 
ting in strenuous hours requiring the best he 
has in him either in mental or physical energy. 
His success depends first of all upon his 
health, and his health first of all upon the 
food he eats. Will you be satisfied to pro- 
vide him less than the most nourishing of 
food for his particular needs in his particular 
work? You cannot do that unless you know 
food values. 


If there are children in the home you are 
watching over them with tender care, pictur- 
ing them advancing to sturdy manhood and 
attractive womanhood. More than anything 
else they need just the right food to nourish 
and build up their little bodies and their 
active brains. Do you know just what to 
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select for them, just how to prepare it, to give 
them the dest chance for health? 

These are the problems with which the 
Woman's Institute wants to help you. It ap- 
proached the food problem with a full appre- 
ciation of its importance. What it now offers 
is not merely instruction in Cooking. ‘That 
in itself is covered more completely than it 
ever has been treated in any other way by any 
other method. But the Woman’s Institute 
has grasped the problem of food in all it means 
to the home. And it deals with it in a posi- 
tively fascinating way from the simplest essen- 
tials through to a complete mastery of it. 


You learn just what all the different kinds 
of foods are, their relative values; how to se- 
lect them properly; how to buy them econom- 
ically; how to keep food in the home so as to 
avoid waste; how to plan healthful meals for 
all the members of the family; how to prepare 
every kind of dish; how to use _left-overs. 
You learn every step in cooking from the very 
beginning; how to operate every kind of stove; 
how to use heat at lowest cost; what utensils 
and equipment you need—which are best; 
how to plan your work to save time. 


You learn how to bake bread of every kind, 
how to prepare and serve cereals, soups, meats, 
poultry and game, fish, vegetables of every 
type, salads, puddings, cold and frozen des- 
serts, pastry and pies and cakes. ‘These are 
but suggestions. There are over 1,200 splendid 
tested recipes. Canning and preserving alone 
occupy a whole section of the course, making 
every step in this important work easy. ‘The 
texts of the course include over 1,000 photo- 
graphs and drawings, making everything so 
absolutely clear that you cannot fail to under- 
stand. 

And the great advantage of the Institute’s 
method is that you learn these things right at 
home, the natural place to learn cooking. 
And you apply what you learn immediately. 
Three times a day you have a chance to use 
your new knowledge of food. 


This opportunity can mean the solving of 
the food problem in your home. It can mean 
undreamed of savings in your grocery, meat 
and fuel bills, it can mean a healthier, happier 
family. Thousands of homes are already 
sharing the benefits of the Institute’s new 
method of teaching. You owe it to yourself 
and your family to find out how the Institute 
can help you. 

Handsome booklets have been prepared, 
each telling the full story of the Institute and 
its methods and giving full details about one 
of the subjects it teaches. All we ask is the 
opportunity to send you one of these, so that 
you may know exactly what membership in 
the Institute can mean to you. Simply send 
a letter or postal, or better yet, the coupon 
below, stating whichsubject interests you most. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8C, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject marked below : 


C) Cooking (Home Dressmaking [) Millinery 
0D Professional Dressmaking () Teaching Sewing 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Mis: ) 


Address 
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Armstron¢ 


Circle A Trade Mark 


For Every Room 


HE floor of this charming living- 

room is not hardwood, but Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in one of the Parquetry 
Inlaid designs made to look like hardwood. 
It harmonizes perfectly with the panelled 
walls, the furniture, the draperies. It is 
just as attractive as hardwood, but less 
costly, easier to lay, easier to keep clean 
and equally durable. 
The designs in Armstrong’s Parquetry 
Inlaid are not merely stamped or painted 
on the surface. The colors go clear through 
the material. They are suited to any 
decorative scheme in living-room, dining- 


A living-room should be comfortable, practical, restful and companionable. It should also express the culture and taste which are the family’s ideals, 


S Linoleum 


in the House 


room, hall, library or den. In addition, 
there is a wide variety of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum patterns, attractive and prac- 
tical for bedroom, nursery, bathroom, 
sun-parlor, porch, kitchen, pantry, vesti- 
bule, closet, office, store, public hall, or 
any other interior. 
The new plain linoleums (without pattern) 
include brown, rose, blue, tan, dark gray, 
light gray and green. ‘The jaspé (moire) 
effects — in blue, brown, green, gray and 
tan shades — are like the beautiful grains 
ranging through watered silk. ‘The colors 
run through to the back. 


An inlaid 


linoleum floor in hardwood effect is here shown. With the simple wood-panelled walls it furnishes an exceptionally good background for the expression of thes 
desirable qualities. The rich, but simple color choice, lends itself admirably to the type of furniture and other decorative material used.—Frank Alvah Parsons. 


Ask your dealer in house furnishings to 
show you the new patterns, and you will 
understand why linoleum floors are to be 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour. 
and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be 
careful you get it. For there are inferior floor 
coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on 
the surface, but which are merely imitations. 
Remember these two easy ways to tell genuine 
linoleum: First, look at the back and make sure 
it’s burlap. Second, try to tear it. Imitations 
tear easily. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s 
Linoleum by name—there is a difference. 


A close-up view of 
Parquetry design used 
on floor above 


Armstrong Cork Company 


March Good Housekeeping 


seen in many of the fine European homes. 
Names of merchants near you who sell 
Armstrong’s supplied on request. 


Send for our new book, ‘‘The Art of Home 
Furnishing and Decoration,” by Frank Alvah 
Parsons, America’s foremost authority on in- 
terior decoration. It treats of the artistic 
necessities of every home and tells how linoleum 
may be used effectively in typical rooms. The 
author discusses his interesting subject in char- 
acteristically illuminating and intimate style. 
Sent with portfolio of de luxe color-plates of 
home interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 


Another appropriat« 
pattern for a living 
room floor. 


Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Japan: A Land Unawakened | 
wear tight kimonos and walk with mincing | 
steps. They can not run away. Woman there 
isfrankly considered man’s inferior. The girl’s 
education is not the same as the boy’s. Today 

‘ls’ schools are increasing. There are sev- 
efal exceptionally fine ones—among the best 
and earliest that of Miss Suda. But the portion 
educated is small. Few girls go beyond the 

mmar school, ‘and the typical high ‘school 
for girls limits the education to sewing and 
etiquette. The husband does not wish a com- 

nion. He desires a housekeeper. 

When the husband enters the house, the | 
wife, kneeling, places three fingers of her hands | 
upon the floor and bows low. The serving- 
maid, when she waits upon you, must also 
kneel and bow. Foreign men who travel in 
Japan, seem to delight in this custom. As a 
young American facetiously remaiked: “This 
is the place to bring a wife on a honeymoon. 
Here she learns how to behave.” ‘ 

The marriage customs are degrading. The 
marriage is arranged by parents or a go-be- 
tween. Frequently the young couple do not 
see each other until man and wife. To love 
one another before marriage is considered im- 
moral. Itisaduty towed. Love and romance 
must not enter in. Divorce, on the other 
hand, is obtainable by either party in case of 
mutual consent, but in practise the wife never 
gets a divorce. It would be unseemly. But 
when the husband wearies he always wrings 
consent from the wife. Then he registers the 
divorce and is free. 





Industrialism at its Worst 

g° completely is the wife man’s possession, 

that queer customs arise. In certain districts 
women blacken their teeth when married. 
This makes them unattractive to men. That 
it may also make them unattractive to their ! 
husband is of small moment. Widows often | 
shave the head when the husband dies. For- 
merly unmarried women had to arrange their | 
hair in one fashion, and married women in 
another. At a glance you could distinguish 
their state. This was convenient formen. But 
industrialism is driving out this custom. — Prob- 
ably employers object to the labeling of their 
employees. Embarrassing questions might 
arise. For in spite of woman’s low social status 
she is everywhere working. The pay she re- 
ceives is a trifle. In one packing-house the 
wage for women was $3.50 a month. For man 
the same labor brought fifteen dollars. And 
even the woman’s meager earnings are not 
her own. Before she marries, the wages go 
to her parents. After marriage, unless she 
has registered her claim, which she rarely 
does, the husband receives the wages. 

Japan’s industrial development has brought 
increasing trials for women. In certain cases 
young daughters are literally sold to an em- 
ployer for a term of three years. They become 
prisoners. They eat and sleep in the factory, 
and may never leave it. Physically and morally, 
conditions are intolerable. So bad are they that | 
it is said that a district can not be recruited for 
girl-workers more than once. The wrecks who | 
return to their parents are so pitiable that | 
even the most avaricious parents will not 
consent to the slaughter. Tuberculosis and 
prostitution claim fifty percent. Woman’s 
degradation has spread immorality in Japan. 
In every large city there is a segregated dis- 
trict. Young girls are sold by their parents for 
a three- or five-year period of bondage. It is 
contended that many girls enter this profes- 
sion willingly; that they tire of home life and 
its restrictions, and think anything else pref- 
erable. But these houses of shame have bars. 
A girl can not get away. A wall surrounds the 
district, and a soldier stands at the gate. Once 
Inside, there is no escape. 

Nor is the fate of the geisha girl much bet- 
ter. She, it is true, is free. She may wander 
forth. But she enters the tea-house in her 
teens. One night three girls danced for us, 
gay children dressed in gaudy kimonos with 
painted faces. They ranged in age from 








The New Machine That 
Makes Sewing Easy 


Thousands of women are today making their 
own and their children’s clothes on this modern 
sewing machine—and making 
them in less time and with less 
trouble than ever before. 


A little electric motor does the 
hard work—runs the machine 
fast or slow at a pressure of the 
foot on the control pedal. When 
the job is finished, the 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


can be put away on the closet 
shelf—for the complete machine, 
motor and all, is no larger than 
a typewriter. It can be carried 
to the work, from room to room, 
upstairs or down. 


The price is less than 
most any of the well-known 
makes of pedal-power ma- 
chines and it will do work 
of the same high quality. 
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If your lighting company or 
electrical dealer cannot show 
you this new kind of sewing 
machine, write to the nearest 
office for Booklet No. 2-J. 


kee WESTERN ELECTRIC 
e COMPANY 


} INCORPORATED 

a New York Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 

Houses in all Principal Cities 


only $37.90 








9.50 West of the Rockies, WESTERN 
= me D ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
inc. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me 
Booklet No. 2-J, de- 
scribing your portable electric 
sewing machine. 
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. Its sovery easy to keep 
your floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of 
floors you have—hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished 
or shellaced or painted 
—you can keep them beau- 
tiful with surprisingly little 
effort—at a cost of only a 
few cents a month. 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor 
by hand with a soft cloth, 
or by the new Waxer and 
Polisher shown below. This, 
when polished, forms a hard, 
brilliant, wear-resisting fin- 
ish—a finish that lasts. All 
that is necessary to keep it smooth 
and lustrous is the regular dust- 
ing you give your floors and an 
occasional “‘touching up” with 
fresh wax at spots where the 
wear is heaviest. 


Hot water or grease, heel marks 
or scratches, the rough knocks of 
children can’t get through the 
hard finish of Old English Wax. 


Get a can today. 


Old English 
Wax ‘ 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. 
Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to 
care for 5 
Hardwood floors Table Tops 
Softwood floors Pianos 
Furniture Victrolas 
Weodwork Automobile Finish 
Linoleum 


How to clean your floors 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, genres, 


brightens and protects floors against wear. Jill not 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1312 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Something new! 


Old English Floor Waxer 
and Polisher 
Here is an entirely new device (see 
large illustration above) that makes 
polishing of floors as easy as dust- 
ing with amop. Requires only one- 
half as much wax, only one-third 
of time, gives more uniform re- 
sults. Folder with our free book. 


Special introductory offer 


The price complete is $3. To intro- 
duce it quickly we are giving with it, 
for a limited time, one pound of Old 
English Wax free. For sale by paint, 
hardware, drug, house-furnishing, de- 
partment stores. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we will supply you direct. Prepaid 
east of the Rockies. 








Japan: A Land Unawakened 


thirteen to sixteen. When the dance was over 
they went to play with their dolls. These 
children are the playthings of man. Their life 
is given to his entertainment, and if he fancies 
one of these babies she is his. 

Under such conditions women can not pros- 
per. Their welfare is not considered. The 
mothers of Japan grow old young. They know 
little about child-hygiene. Often they nurse 
their young until they are four or five years of 
age. This ignorance of the mothers results jp 
national disaster. Infant mortality is enor. 
mous. Japan will never be a nation of the first 
rank with such a handicap. She may possess 
military strength, but internally she is weak. 
In a prolonged war against a civilized country 
she could not survive. At home she would 
crack, crumble, and collapse. Her women could 
not take the place of men. They have not the 
will-power or the initiative. They can not 
stand alone. They have been made a race of 
obedient servants and children. 

But there are women in Japan who are 
awake. To them conditions are intolerable, 
They bleed for their sisters. These women are 
few in number, but their voice grows loud. As 
yet they are not organized, but here and there 
one arises to fling out her protest. 

The nearest approach to united action is 
carried on under the auspices of the Y. W. 
C. A. Here Japanese women who have become 
Christians meet and work together. I was 
present at a business meeting. The chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer were all Japanese, 
They conducted the meeting well. These 
women are rebels. They long to change their 
country’s customs. Their demands are 
humble. There is no talk of suffrage. That 
is an impossible dream when male suffrage 
does not even exist. They clamor for social 
and political equality, by which they mean 
the right to attend political meetings, to ap- 
pear in public with their husbands, and to be 
treated as equals, to be given the same educa- 
tion as men, and, most cherished of all desires, 
to possess the privilege of choosing their own 
husbands. 





The “Blue Stockings” of Japan 

THE twenty-five graduates from American 

colleges find life hard in Japan, but with in- 
finite wisdom the majority devote themselves 
to the fight for universal education. Occas- 
sionally some rebel is not content with such 
sane methods. She gathers friends about her 
and founds a society. One such group, compris- 
ing fifty or sixty members, is called the ‘“‘ Blue 
Stockings,’ Their object is to defy man and 
refuse matrimony. To remain unmarried in 
Japan is to be an outcast. Such behavior 
brings disgrace. There is, however, today one 
old woman who boasts proudly that she is the 
first “old maid” of Japan. But nature is 
strong. The “Blue Stockings” do not increase 
innumber. As fast as members join, others are 
graphically described as “throwing down their 
pens to become good wives and wise mothers.” 

But even Japan can not kill the spirit of 
genius. It will always arise triumphant. That 
accounts for Asa Hirooka. The strength of 
her personality broke the bonds of suppression. 
As a girl she studied and read. The only Eng- 
lish books translated into Japanese she could 
find were on banking. These she devoured. 
At twenty-four she was married. Her family’s 
fortune was then failing. Bankruptcy lay 
ahead. Then this young woman stepped in, 
and grappled with the worn-out methods of the 
old bank. She applied the methods of her 
books on English banking. Today the Mitsul 
Banks, scattered throughout the land, are tar- 
famed. 

A woman who can make a fortune is not to 
be scorned. She was given her freedom, but 
called a crank. 

Nor did her work cease with the bank. She 
developed as well the mining interests of her 
family. Clad in bloomers and with a pistol in 
her belt, she went into the mines and ordered 
the men about. Here was a woman the 
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*Tlalc Jonteel 
IF 


UST smell it! Smell orange blossoms from 
the south of France. Sandalwood from 
mystic India. Olibanum—the frankincense 

of the Holy Land. Scent-freighted ylang-ylang 
flowers from Manila. The flower gardens of the 
entire world have yielded up their choicest 
blooms for Jonteel. 


All these different odors have our master per- 
fumers cunningly interblended— that the fragrance 
which rises may be new — distinctive — supreme. 


{ 


But more — Talc Jonteel is the first talc embodying 
so costly an odor at a popular price—25c. Cold Cream 


Face Powder Jonteel 50c. 
Flesh, brunette and white, 


Send 10c for trial bor, re- 
producing the full-size bor in 
miniature. Contains liberal 
supply of powder. State tint 
wanted. Aggett’s, 162 West 
8th Street, New York City. 


—— 
Cold Cream Jonteel 50c. 
not grow hair. 


Combination Cream Jonteel 500, 


Will not grow hair. 


Jonteel, a delightful cleansing cream, 50c. Face Powder, 
clinging, invisible, 50c. And the new Combination 
Cream Jonteel—softening and protecting, a perfect base 
for powder, 50c. (In Canada, prices slightly higher.) 


Smell Jonteel at the nearest Rexall store today. 


The Sooo Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclusive 
sale of Jonteel. This privilege has been given them because they are the 
leading drug stores in their towns, distributors of the highest grade loilet 
requisiles; and because they are linked together into a great national 
organization for the giving of service. The greatest, strongest chain of 
retail stores of any kind in the world. Among them are the 200 Liggett 
Stores reaching from New York and Boston to Winnipeg; the Scholis 
Drug Stores of Denver; Wolf-Witson of St. Louis; Petty's of 
Newark; the B. M. Hyde Company of Rochester: and 
the leading druggists in every other city and town. 
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LISS 


Make baby’s 
playroom more 
attractive. 


— 
isd 


Save the cost of new things! 


Nursery brightness and happiness come 
mighty close to Mother’s and Father’s 
heart. And in no way, or at such small 
expense, can baby’s room and its fittings 
be kept so cheery as with Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. 


The scratched crib becomes as new; 
the rocking-horse takes on added spirit 
all aglow in glad colors; and the coach, 
and ten pins and blo ks! Give the floor 
a fresh surface and see it shine and reflect 
baby’s laughing face! So many fine little 
ways to get more out of living when you 
use Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


For every surface in your home that can 


be painted, enameled, stained or finished 
in any way there is an Acme Quality Kind 
to fit the purpose! You can brighten the 
dark spots and the worn spots and make 
every room as cheery as a sunny spring 
day outdoors. 


Your enthusiasm will be echoed in our 
two interesting, helpful books which are 
sent Acme users on request, without 
charge. One, “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide Book” answers every paint ques- 
tion you can ask and gives complete 
instructions; the other book, ‘‘Home 
Decorating” is smaller, but offers many 
mighty valuable suggestions. 


| weak. 








Japan: A Land Unawakene 


Japanese man could not defy or tame. Throy 
an interpreter she told me her story. “Ja 
nese women,” she said, ‘“‘need to be awakene 
They need to develop strong wills. They 
They have no rights—no proper 
rights—no rights even over their own chi 
dren. But little by little a change is com 
ing. The Japanese man begins to realize th 
a nation can not be great without the suppog 
of its women. Even its military strength y 
fail. Meén laughed at me at first and said th 
I was crazy, but now they listen. There can} 
no true Internationalism until women are fre 
Only when men and women stand shoulder 
shoulder can the nations of the world unite” 
As I listened to this fine old woman J forg 
where I was. Asa Hirooka is 67. Her face 
stamped with lines, and her hair is gray, but the 
slant in her eyes has lost its prominence. There’ 
is no meekness in her manner. Clad in European’ 
clothes, she might have sprung from any land/™ 
Vital energy and a burning spirit are her 
dominant characteristics. 4 
When I left, we walked toward the door 
gether—she with a free stride and her han 
pushed into her coat pockets. I glanced down 
and found my own hands buried deep in my™ 
pockets. The habits and manners of East and® 
West had become the same. We were from no” 
country and of no sex—merely human beings” 
talking together. I looked up at her and” 
smiled. She caught my meaning. Our hands” 
sought each other in a long clasp. A few mo 
such women and Japan will be a new count 
I went away with a lighter heart. Such 
spirit is bound to bear fruit. 


The Kiss That Showed Me Japan 


Bet the day had come for our departure. For” 
two days we journeyed through the land.” 
Our train slid past the Inland Sea—that stretch ~ 
of vivid blue water, whose shore-line is studded — 
with shapely mountains possessing a beauty — 
almost unnatural. It is an idealized version of — 
beautiful Lake Geneva for mile after mile,” 
until the eye grows weary with such con-~ 
tinuous exquisite loveliness. It is just the ~ 
spot for romance, and one was _ blossoming 
in our car before our very eyes. A Japanese 
train is a miniature affair. It runs on a narrow- ~ 
gage track. It fits a European hardly better 
than a toy train. The cars in form are like 
those of America—open the entire length, but 
the seats run lengthwise. When a Japanese 
enters, he slips off his shoes and curls up on his 
feet on the seat. Men and women present 
much the appearance of children kneeling 
on the car seat to look out the windows. 
Opposite us was a newly married couple. 
They were curled up on the seat gazing out 
of the window. Occasionally they stole shy © 
glances at each other. Their faces at the 
window grew closer together. Then his 
face rested against the window-sill. Audaci- 
ously she leaned over and dropped a kiss on 
the back of his neck. Then the guard entered, 


La ad a ae nat ga nee 8 


and they flew apart, to become absorbed in 
the problem of the window-shade. It was 
my one glimpse into the heart of Japan. For 
the Japanese are intensely reserved. However 
volcanic beneath, the life on the surface 1s 
unruffled. Their emotions, like their scenery, 
are perfectly ordered and planned. : 

I bade goodby to this dainty land with 
regret. It has a subtle charm. There was 
peace in its quaint gardens, with their tiny 
lakes, miniature bridges, and gnarled and 
twisted green trees. The smell of sandalwood 
and incense was in my nostrils. Yet beneath 
its clean, bright beauty I had discovered sore 
spots. No city in the land has sewers. Its 
drains are not emptied. At night when the 
houses are closed foul odors rise. Disease fills 
the land, and along with the physical vileness 
goes the moral ill. The women are in bondage. 

We have sent Miss Madeleine Doty around the 
world that you may know how women live wt 
other lands and how they are thinking today. 
She, as correspondent extraordinary, will wrile 

| the facts as they really exist. 
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For the many “touching- Cuality White Enamel 
up” jobs about the house, for iron bedsteads, 
keep always on hand at | { furniture, woodwork 
least a can each of Acme \ we te SD | and similar surfaces, 
Varnotile, a varnish | | and a quart of Acme 
for floors, woodwork Quality Floor Paint of 
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The One-Cloth Pol ish 
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se BS, . 
“sex “~ | one easy operation 


No less amazing 
than the remarkable 
results which Lyknu 
produces is the ease 
with which these re- 
sults are accomplished. 


Only a single cloth is needed. You 
simply moisten the cheesecloth with 
a few drops of Lyknu, go over your 
furniture with it and rub the surface 
until dry. 


Lyknu removes all grease, oil, gum 
and dirt and brings out the first, fine, 
lustrous. finish your furniture had 
when bought—just like new. 


Lyknu goes three times as far be- 
cause its * spreading” quality is thre e 
times as great. 

Lyknu is absolutely harmless to the most 
delicate surface. 

Try Lyknu today! See for yourself what 
wonderful results it produces. 

Three sizes: 25e - 50c - $1.00 


Sold by Department, Grocery, Drug 
and Hardware Stores 


In using advertisements see page 6 





HE draperies at your win- 

dows are intended to lend 
color, cosiness and charm to the 
interior of your home. They are 
important enough to warrant 
the most careful choosing—and 
especially should they be so dyed 
that their colors cannot possibly 
fade. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies meet every require- 
ment—delightful colorings, soft 


TUARANTEED 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


» 
* 


® 


SUNFAST 


texture, glimmering surfaces. ly 
The strongest sun cannot fade 
them; the most frequent tubbings 
leave them as beautiful as ever. | horde of English infantrymen from another? 


Every color is absolutely guaranteed | 


not to fade. 


Insist upon the name “Orinoka” 
—the genuine Sunfast. Guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. Write 
for our booklet, ‘Draping the 
Home,” and name of your nearest 
dealer. 


OUR GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. J, Clarendon Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
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Unold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the New 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


\ Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
tor mother and nursery—photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application, 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 


Baby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for ‘‘How I 
Became a Nurse’’ with 
actual experiences and 
specimen lesson pages. 
Seventeenth Year, 
The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
374 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 36) 


hurt an old-time poet. <A experienced regi. 
ment has no lovely illusions. It knows what jt 
is going to, and the knowledge makes it serioys 
“Bloody night,’ growled Dogzie’s right 
hand neighbor. : 
“Bloody” Doggie responded mechanically 
But ‘to Doggie it was less “bloody” than 
usual. Jeanne’s denunciation of self-pity hag 
struck deep. Compared with her calamities 
what were his own piffling grievances? A; 
for the “bloody” night, instead of a drizzle. 
he would have welcomed a waterspout. Some. 
thing that really mattered. Let the heavens 
or the Hun rain molten lead. Something that 
would put Lim on an equality with Jeanne— 
Jeanne, with her dark, haunting eyes and 
motile lips, and the slim young figure and her 
splendid courage. A girl apart from the girl 
he had known, apart from the women he had 
known. Jeanne! Again her name conjured 
up visions of the Great Jeanne of Domremy. 
If only he cculd have seen her once again! 
At the north end of the village the road 
took a sharp twist, skirting a bit of rising 
ground. There was just a glimmer of a warning 
light which streamed athwart the turring 
rikbon of laden ants. And as Doggie wheeled 
through the dim ray, he heard a voice that rang 
out clear, 
“ Bonne chance!” 

Te looked up swiftly, caught the shadow 
| of a shadow. Fut it was enough. It was 
Jeanne. She had kept her prorrise. The men 
responded incoherently, waving their hands, 
and Doggie’s shout of “‘ Merci!” was lost. Not 
a man but he knew that it was Jeanne. Butno 
matter. The company paid homage to Jeanne 
—Jeanne who had corre out in the rain and the 
dark, and had waited, waited, to redeem her 
promise. “C'est mon secret.” 

He plodded on. Left, right! 
Left, right! Jeanne, Jeanne! 





Thud, thud! 


the village of Frelus life went on as before. 
The same men, though a different regiment, 
filled its streets and its houses, for by what 
signs could the inhabitants distinguish one 


Jeanne, standing by the kitchen door, 
watching the familiar scene in the courtyard, 
could scarcely believe there had been a change. 
Now and again she caught herself wondering 
why she could not pick out any one of her 
Three Musketeers. ‘To all intents and purposes 
they were the same set of men. Why was not 
Doggie among them? It seemed very strange. 

After a while she made some sort of an 
acquaintance with a sergeant who came from 
Birmingham, which he gave her to understand 





| was a glorified Lille. 





Until lately—in the most 
recent past—her sex, her national aloofness, 
and her ignorance of English had _ restrained 
her from familiar talk with the British Army. 
But now she put many questions to the ser- 
geant—always at the kitchen door. One ol 
his remarks led her to ask for what he was 
fighting beyond his apparently fixed idea of the 
efficiency of the men under his control. What 
was the spiritual idea at the back of him? 
“The democratization of the world and the 
universal brotherhood of mankind.” 
“When the British Lion shall lie down with 
the German Lamb?” 5 
He flashed a suspicious glance. “Some- 
thing of the sort must be the ultimate result ol 


| the war.” 


“But in the meantime, you have got 
change the German wolf into the peti! moulon. 
How are vou going to do it?” : 

“By British efficiency. By proving to him 
that we are superior to him in every Way: 
We'll teach him that it doesn’t pay to bea 
wolf.” 

“And do you think he will like being trans 
formed into a lamb, while you remain a lion? 

“T don’t suppose so, but we'll give him his 
chance to try to become a lion, too.” : 

Jeanne shook her head. “No, monsieur, 
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e New 


KISSELKAR. 


4 Passenger 


Sedane 


ISTINGUISHED and_ exclusive 

" simple to drive, smooth-running- 
quiet and free frora mechanical troubles 
—the Sedané makes a strong appeal to women. 


In coach building, Kissel has scored another 
triumph. His latest ALL-YEAR Top is not 
only entirely removable, but all side windows 
may be raised or lowered full length, an exclu- 
sive Kissel feature. 


Comfortable, Roomy Tonneau 


Ample room between seats, insuring plenty of space 
to get in, out and about. Front and rear seats 
unusually wide and deep. Upholstering in exclusive 
motor weaves. No visible fastenings or attachments; 
no rattles, draughts or leaks. 


The Plandred Point Six 


The Sedané is mounted on the HUNDRED POINT 


SIX. The sturdy Kissel-built power-plant, flexible 
springs and resilient frame, dependable brakes and 


durable axles, are a few of the Hundred Quality 
Features that insure full motoring efficiency and 


economy. 


See your nearest Kissel dealer or write for 


ALL-YEAR Car literature 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 


In using advertiserents see page 6 





IF hy Should Your Canadian Sisters 


Le Better Off Than You Are?’ 


A Pertinent Question With a Pertinent Answer 


-‘ANADA is at war; Canada is struggling with 
war problems; compared with our resources, 
Canada’s financial difficulties are infinitely larger 
than ours; Canada has abnormal difficulties to over- 
come; the distances across Canada are as great as 
those across the United States. And yet— 


The Canadian woman is not obliged to pay an 
increased price for her magazines just because she 
happens to live in Edmonton instead of Montreal. 
She is enjoying an advantage that you are soon to 
lose unless Congress repeals the postal legislation 
enacted in the present Revenue Bill which divides 
the country into zones making postage higher 
the farther away you live from the place where 
magazines and newspapers are published. 


Your Congressman and your Senator are answer- 
able to you for their acts; you must exercise, there- 
fore, a privilege that is yours by unassailable right. 
Take advantage of the power that has come to you 
by virtue of your position as a unit in deciding the 
problems of your country. Write at once to your 
Congressman and your Senator and let them know 
what you think of the zone system included in the 
recent War Revenue Bill. 


Are You Going To Be Punished? 


| gles your wishes to your Representatives. 
Let them know that you understand how much 
this unfair amendment will militate against you. 
Let them know that you realize that if it is not 
repealed you will be punished because you do not 
happen to live in the States where your magazines 
are being published; that you will be obliged to give 
up altogether many educational and spiritual maga- 
zines because they will be forced out of business; 
that, for those which will be able to continue publica- 
tion, you will have to pay prices beyond reason. 


Let them know that you understand the zone sys- 
tem is unnecessary; that you know that the post 
office last year showed a profit of $9,000,000.00. 
Let them know that you understand that the United 
States Government has never considered the Post 
Office as a money making institution and where a 


particular department shows such a_ tremendous 
profit, it is flagrantly unfair to impose unjust 
difficulties, to demand an increase in postal ex- 
penses from fifty to nine hundred per cent. 


Unfair, Unreasonable and Unnecessary 


| Bass your Representatives know that you under- 
stand that the publishers voluntarily offered to 
sacrifice every cent of profit made during the war, 
that the publishers of this country are willing to bear 
without argument increases in taxation which will 
help prosecute the war. Let them know that your 
position as a citizen does not permit you to accept 
the present situation, that you realize that the 
measure as it now stands is unfair, unreasonable and 
unnecessary. 


What Congress Can Do 


Fe your Representatives know that you under- 
stand that Congress can repeal this law and 
that it should repeal this law. Let them know that 
you understand that the zone system clause was 
included purely as a piece of politics and that 
the Senate in considering it, rejected the zone idea 
altogether. 

What is acknowledged to be the greatest extension 
university the world has ever known is being taxed 
unfairly—and taxed out of existence. The United 
States will cease to be united states. They will be 
divided in thought, divided in expression, divided in 
the ideals that have meant so much to American tra- 
dition and intellectual advancement. Sectionalism 
means mental retrogression, a national consciousness 
stifled beneath local limitations. 


Are Your Wishes To Be Respected? 


ET your Representatives appreciate that they 
must recognize your wishes. Write them to-day 
—now—and tell them frankly what you think of this 
piece of legislation. Here is an opportunity to show 
your citizenship. 


If you do not know the name of your Congressman or Senator, 
write to the editor of Good Housekeeping. He will be glad to give 


them to you. 
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The Rough Road 


wolf he is, and wolf he will remain. A wolf 
with venomous teeth. The civilized world 
must sec that the teeth are always drawn.” 


“]’m speaking of fifty years hence,” said the | 


eant. 
“And I of three hundred years hence.” 


“You're mistaken, mademoiselle.” 

Jeanne shook her head. “No, I’m not 
mistaken. Tell me. Why do you want to 
become brother to the Boche?” 

“J’m not going to be his brother till the war 
js over,’ said the sergeant stolidly. “At 
present I am devoting all my faculties to killing 
as many of them as I can.” 

* Shesmiled. “Sufficient for the day is the good 

thereof. Go on killing them, monsieur. The 

more you kill the fewer there will be for your 

children and your grandchildren to lie down 
” 

She left him and tried to puzzle out his 
philosophy. For the ordinary French philos- 
ophy of the war is very simple. They don’t 
care what happens to the unholy brood be- 

d the Rhine, so long as they are beaten, 
humiliated, subjected; so long as there is no 
chance of their ever deflowering again with 
their brutality the sacred soil of France. The 
French mind can not conceive the idea of this 
beautiful brotherhood; but, on the contrary, 
rejects it as something loathsome, something 
bordering on spiritual incest. 


NO: Jeanne would not accept the theory that 
we were waging war for the ultimate chas- 
tening and beatification of Germany. She pre- 
ferred Doggie’s reason for fighting: for his soul. 
There was something which she could grip. 
For his soul’s sake had not her father died? 
Although she knew no word of German, it was 
obvious that the Uhlan officer had murdered 
him because he had refused to betray his coun- 
try. And her uncle. To fight for his soul, had 
he not gone out with his heroic but futile sport- 
inggun? And this pragmatical sergeant? Why 
couldn’t hé be honest about it like Doggie? 
She missed Doggie. He ought to be there, as 
sie had often seen him unobserved talking 
with his friends or going about his military 
duties, or playing the. flageolet with the 
magical touch of the musician. She knew far 
more of Doggie than he was aware of... . 
And at night she prayed for the little English 
soldier who was facing death. 

« She had much time to think of him during 
the hours when she sat by the bedside of Aunt 
Morin, who talked incessantly of Francois- 
Marie,-who was killed on the Argonne, and 
Gaspard, who, as a territorial, was no doubt 
defending Madagascar from invasion. And it 
was pleasant to think of him, because he was a 
new distraction from tragical memories. © He 
seemed to lay the ghosts. He was different 
from-all the Englishmen she had met. - The 
young officers who had helped her in her flight 
had ‘very much the same charm of breeding, 
very much the same intonation of voice; 
instinctively she knew him to be of the same 
social caste. But why was he not command- 
ing-instead of obeying? There was a rea- 
son for it. She had seen it in his eyes. She 
wished she had made him talk more about him- 
self. Perhaps she had been unsympathetic and 
selfish. He assumed, she reflected, a certain 
crdnerie with his fellows—crénerie is “swagger” 
bereft of vulgarity—and she admired it; but 
her swift intuition pierced the assumption. 
She divined a world of hesitancies behind the 
Musketeers’ swing of the shoulder. He was 
$0 gentle, so sensitive, so quick to understand. 
Her woman’s protective instinct responded to 
4 mute appeal. 

“But, Ma’m’selle Jeanne, 
through, you are perished with cold. What 
lolly have you been committing?” ‘Toinette 
‘colded, when she returned after wishing 
Doggie the last “bonne chance.” 


“The folly of putting my Frenchwoman’s | 
fart into the hands of a brave little soldier 


to fight with him in the trenches.” 
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ERE is a tub which gives you 
“solid porcelain’’ advantages 
at a cost heretofore thought im- 
possible. In fact, the cost of this 
M ott light weight solid porcelain bath 
is scarcely more than first grade 
enameled iron. 
The snowy beauty of solid porcelain glori- 
fies your bathroom —- its permanent wearing 


qualities add permanent value to your entire 
home investment. 

Its brilliant white surface is kept immacu- 
late by a light going-over with damp cloth 
or sponge. 


The fact that its surfaces are 


smooth 


| fashioned by hand appeals to those who care 


for the looks of hand workmanship. 


For full descriptions of this and other new 


| bathroom and plumbing equipment, see our 


‘Bathroom Book,” which also shows 22 
model bathrooms with floor plans. It is 
literally a handbook of bathroom planning. 
Sent for 4c postage. ? 
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Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
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The Rough Road 


“Mon Dieu, ma’m’selle, you had better go 
straight to bed, and I will bring you a boy 
tilleul which will calm your nerves and produce 
a good perspiration.” 

But the next day Jeanne wondered a little 
why she had undertaken it. She had a vague 
idea that it paid a little debt of sympathy, 

An evening or two afterward, Jeanne was 
sewing in the kitchen when Toinette, sitti 
in the armchair by the extinct fire, fished out 
ot her pocket the little olive-wood box with the 
pansies and forget-me-nots on the lid, and toox 
a long pinch of snuff. She did it with some. 

what of an air which caused Jeanne to smile, 
3 a | “ Dites donc, Toinette, you are insupportable 
Rods eae 7% with your snufi-box. ’ One would say a Mar- 
° ej , quise of the old school.” 

are VITAL to effective, i ‘ : | “Ah, Ma’m’selle Jeanne,” said the old 
up-to-date window draping. | woman “‘you must not laugh at me. I was 
The FLAT SHAPE of Kirsch Rods means SAGLESS | just thinking that, if anything happened to the 
STRENGTH—the headings stand gracefully erect from [| | Bes smomsianr, 1 conidn't have the heart a 

the very shape of the rod. The hem is neat and re N pan ae 9 bye: said a 
smooth, instead of the unattractive puckery ridge. “He will eae back 7 Said Jeanine, 
“T hope so,” said the old woman mournfully, 


Flat i JN spite of manifold duties, Jeanne found the 
Curtain Rods i days curiously long. She slept badly. The 
tramp of the sentry below her window over 


No sag— No rust — No tarnish | the archway brought her no sense of comfort, 
Kirsch Flat Rods. are a decided ECONOMY because SO as it had done for months before the coming of 


DURABLE. , so gas P Doggie. All the less did it produce the queer 
They don’t dent or twist stay like new little thrill of happiness which was hers when, 


for. years — never need_ replacing. _Don’t A 
rust in any climate, even in salt air. Permit Kirsch-Kraft looking down through the shutter slats, she had 


many changes in draping design, without changing i , ali i i snes ge of 

rods. Made in white, velvet brass, oxidized copper. pipes ee ne ro gro eggs nag change of guard, 

Kirsch Flat Rods FIT ANY WINDOW or series of ate Tea‘ te ang car. the little English soldier to whom she had 
tains of better quality spoken so intimately. And when he had 


windows—make easy any desired effect. The most —sold in packages con- 
Satisfactory rod for French doors or casement | fin ONGne pair—cut challenged the rounds, she had recognized his 


windows. Easy to put up, easy to take down. No ; : ° : 
knobs. No tok Coe Instead the rod DY. na et by ll and voice. If she had obeyed an imbecile and un- 
carves gracefully se small, neat brackets, invisible ae ‘ar ‘ii dice maidenly impulse, she would have drawn open 
yea eaving liberal shade room. , the shutter and revealed herself. But apart 
lan PrettyWindows @———= k Y D al i from maidenly shrinkings, familiarity with war 
i ee eee 19 Ask a aad i had made her realize the sacred duties of a 
Ive, up- ce) Ow u 1 F < ; 2 , —ha ai 7 Ice at car H 

to-date windowsfor every Rods. They are sold in dif- sentry, and she remained in discreet seclusion, 
room. Tells just what ferent sizes,extension style, awake until his spell was over. But now the 
materints and rods are to fit ractically any win- i rhythmical beat of the heavy boots kept her 

ed — su STS ° s i ¢ ° ? 

echeme for whole room. package. Alsosuppliedby your from sleeping. : 7 
Write for your copy ence i She found herself counting the days to 
NOW, mentionin : é soli Doggie’s re “At last, it i y!? 
rat g dows. Better then solid brass oggie’s return. At last, 1t 1s tomorrow: 

eaier name. round rods—cost less ‘ } ~ oS f : 
; she said to Toinette. 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company “What is it tomorrow?” asked the old woman. 
27 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. U.S.A. 9) “The return of our regiment,’ replied 
} Jeanne. 

“That is good. We have a regiment now,” 


said Toinette ironically. 
Remember to ask for The Midland Company marched away, as s0 


many had marched away before, but Jeanne 
“4 did not go to the little embankment at the 
turn of the road to wish any one good luck. 
She stood at the house door, as she had always 


done, to watch them pass in the darkness. For 


URTAIN RODS Jeanne it had almost grown into a religious 
practise. 


° ‘ 2 The sergeant had told her that the new- 

Cut-to -fit or extension comers would arrive at dawn. She slept a 
é little; awoke with a start as day began to 

break; dressed swiftly, and went downstairs 

to wait. And then her ear caught the rumble 


Stout Women Your Liberty Bond and the tramp of the approaching battalion. 





You can find out anything vou don’t know Presently a transport rolled by, sad samee 

“Modes” Sent Free about your Liberty Bond easily and quickly men, haggard in the gray light, bending *h . 
Write today to Dept. G4 by consulting our new indexed booklet. under their packs, staggered along to their 

: billets. And then came a rusty crew, among 


The only book issued showing authori- Do you know how to cash your Liberty % ‘J, 
tative fashions specially designed oe Loan coupon? whom she recognized McPhail’s tall, gaunt 
and become stout women, no matter . ° ss ae - sway harehe , 
whether tall or short. De you know how you can sell your Liberty figure. She stood by the gateway, bareheaded 
eee eer or ence py ee sangeet Loan bond or borrow on it? in her black dress and blue apron, defying the 
manufacturers and retailers of smart — ° ° ~ ish hi 
ee ee thew otient Do you know what to do if you lose it? sharp morning air. She saw Mo Shendish, bis 
See ee c eyes on the heels of the man in front. She 
SPECIAL COAT Send for Booklet H-75, ’ : he looked 
$ 95 “Your Liberty Bond.” recognized nearly all. But the man she looke 
Special Price cane y : ie 
pec see for was not there. 
€310447—Coat of men’s wear serge. ohn Muir & (0. He could not have passed without her 
Has long lines with fancy circular side IN seeing him: but as soon as the gateway was 
pockets. Half belts at front and back. SPECIALISTS 5 4 ? ge 2 
guateton, Sains of self material. Odd Lots clear, she ran into the courtyard and fled 
olors: Navy or * 4 rac 
‘ore. -. $1495 across it to cut off the men. There was 10 
Order today, giving bust measure Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. Doggie; blank disappointment was succeed 


and color desired. New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. by sudden terror. 


peat a alle eS wee Phineas saw her coming. He stumbled up 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange to her, dropped his pack at her teet, and sprea¢ 


nt, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York * 2 
hase Eepuat, - ee ‘out both his hands. She lost sight of the 
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Style 5 


Individual Dessert Molds 
Pure Aluminum — Assorted Shapes 





This is to show you what you are 
missing —you who don’t use Jiffy-Jell. 


We ask you to buy two packages, 
which cost only 25 cents. Then any offer 
which we make below is open to you. 


In each of those packages you will 
find a fruit flavor, in liquid form, in 
glass. It is made from the fresh ripe 
fruit itself. 

Each vial presents in condensed form 
the flavor of much ripe fruit. So Jiffy- 
Jell desserts and salads have a wealth 
of fruity taste. 


A package of Jiffy-Jell—costing 12%4 


cents—contains a complete dessert for six. The 
sugar is in it, the color and the fruit juice. 








Jiffy-Jell flavors come 
in sealed vials—a bot- 
tle in each package. 
Concentrated fruit fla- 
vors, made from the 
fruit itself. 


You 


Prove these things for your own sake, by a test. 
packages and see how much Jiffy-Jell means. 


Dessert Molds 


To Users of Jiffy-Jell 


Offered to secure a test of a new-type fruity 
dainty, which a million homes enjoy. 


It means desserts and salads, rich in fresh- 
fruit flavor, at a trifling cost. You will be 
surprised and delighted. 


Send for Your Set 





simply add boiling water. So at trifling 
cost you have a rich, fruity dessert. Or 
you have a fresh-mint garnish jell. Or 
you have a lime-fruit salad jell, tart, zest- 
ful and green. Mix in your salad articles, 
or bits of meat, before the jelly cools. 


Jiffy-Jell differs vastly from the old- 
style gelatine dainties. It is made 
with rare-grade gelatine. It carries 
true fruit flavors. And those flavors, 
sealed in glass, retain their strength 
and freshness. 

The dessert flavors include all the 
choicest fruits. Two of the finest—and 
newest—are Loganberry and Pineapple. 
Get two 


Then send us 


this coupon and tell us which offer you accept. 


> Jifyjew 


\'& For Desserts and Salads 
‘ ct —* Economical 


Mint 


Hu ae 


Mold Olters 


Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell, 
then send this coupon to us. 

Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only —and we will 
send you three individual dessert molds, all one 
style or assorted. 

Or enclose 20c and we will send six molds— 
enough to serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. The 
value is 60c per set. 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only —and we 
will send a pint mold in pure aluminum—either 
fluted or heart shape. The value is 50c. 





Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 
A Bottle in Each Package 









Strawberry Pineapple Orange Coffee 
Raspberry Cherry Lemon Lime 
Loganberry Mint 





‘fwo Packages for 25c 








Your Name 


Address. 


G. H. 280 





CATARN é 
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When you buy Jiffy-Jell 
from your Grocer 


I have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell as pictured here from 


(Name of Grocer) 

Now I mail this coupon with 
[_] 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
[_] 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or * 
[_] 20c for 6 Individual Molds. 


(Check which) 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else 
has true-fruit flavors in vials. Mail Coupon to 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD ae Waukesha, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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is what you secure 
in Turkish Towels 
when you purchase 


Department & 








Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 

by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 

of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- 

terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 

prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 

dresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 

see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
ifferent for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


a CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 
$d>>>>¥>>>>>d>>>>>>>>>y99> >>>>d>>D>>7 9272 D> DPPH 


if you dry them on the Shur-Fit Sock 
Dryer. Just slipit inthe sock. Socks 
dried on Shur-Fit Dryers retain their 
original size. They wear longer and 
are more comfortable. Shur-Fit 
Dryers last forever and cost only 75¢ 
per pair. All sizes for socks and 
stockings, 


* PETER MAY (Specialties) 
Dept. C, 118 East 28th St., New York 
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Send 10c. for a big 


10c, worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY,CONN. 


\S * CrapsH YG |e) 


NAIL POLISH 


Brilliant, lasting and 
waterproof. Powder 
25c. Cake 25c and 50c. 
Send for free sample. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
119 W. 24th St. New York 











The Rough Road 


weary, clay-covered men around her. She 
cried, “‘ Where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He is dead?” 

“No one knows.” 

“But you must know. You,” cried Jeanne, 
with a new fear in her eyes which Phineas 
could not bear to meet, “you promised to 
bring him back.” 


‘‘TT was not my fault,” said Phineas. “He 

was out on patrol last night—no, the night 
before, this is morning—repairing barbed wire, 
I was not with him.” 

“ Mais, mon Dicu, why not?” 

“Because the duties of soldiers are arranged 
for them by their officers, mademoiselle.” 

“Tt is true. Pardon. But continue.” 

“Party went out to repair wire. It was 
quite dark. Suddenly a German rifle-shot 
gave the alarm. The enemy threw up star- 
shells, and the front trenches on each side 
opened fire. The wiring party of course lay 
flat on the ground. One of them was wounded. 
When it was all over—it didn’t last long—our 
men got back, bringing the wounded man.” 

“He is severely wounded? Speak,” cried 
Jeanne. 

“The wounded man was not Doggie. Dog- 
gie went out with the patrol, but he did not 
come back. That’s why I said no one knows 
where he is.” 

She stiffened. “He is lying out there. He 
is dead.” 

‘“‘Shendish and I and Corporal Wilson, over 
there, who was with the party, got permission 
to go out and search. We searched all round 
where the repairs had been going on. But we 
could not find him. 

“Merci! I ought not to have reproached 
you,” she said steadily. “C'est un grand 
malheur.” 

“Vou are right. Life for me is no longer of 
much value.” 

She looked at him in her penetrating way. 
“T believe you,” she said. ‘For the moment, 
au revoir. You must be worn out with fatigue.” 

She left him and walked through the strag- 
gling men, who made respectful way for her. 
All knew of her friendship with Doggie Trevor, 
and all realized the nature of this interview. 
They liked Doggie because he was _ good- 
natured and plucky and never complained, 
and would play the whistle on march as long as 
breath enough remained in his body. As his 
uncle, the dean, had said, breed told. Ina 
curious, half-grudging way they recognized the 
fact. They laughed at his singular inefficiency 
in the multitudinous arts of the handy man, but 
they knew that he would go on till he dropped. 
And, knowing that, they saved him from many 
a reprimand which his absurd efforts in the 
arts aforesaid would have brought upon him. 
And now that Doggie was gone, they deplored 
his loss. But so many had gone. So many 
had been deplored. Human nature is only 
capable of a certain amount of deploring while 
retaining its sanity. The men let the pale 
French girl who was Doggie Trevor’s friend 
pass by in respectful silence—and_ that for 
them was their final tribute to Doggie Trevor. 

Jeanne passed into the kitchen. ‘Toinette 
drew a sharp breath at the sight of her face. 

“Quoi? Il n’est pas la?” 

“No,” said Jeanne. “He is wounded”. It 
was impossible to explain to Toinette. 

“ Badly?” 

“They don’t know.” 

“Oh, la la,” sighed Toinette. “That always 
happens. That is what I told you.” a 
“We have no time to think of such things, 

said Jeanne. 

The regimental cooks came up for the hot 
water, and soon the hungry, weary, nerve- 
racked men were served with the morning meal. 
And Jeanne stood in the courtyard in front ol 
the kitchen door and helped with the filling 
of the teakettles as though no little English 
soldier called “Dog-gie” had ever existeds in 
the regiment. 
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The (irst pale shaft of sunlight fell upon the 
kitchen side of the courtyard, and in it Jeanne 
stood illuminated. It touched the shades of 
gold in her dark brown hair, and lit up her face 
and greai unsmiling eyes. But her lips smiled 
valiantly’. 

~ What do yer think, Mac,” said Mo 
Shendish, squatting on the flagstones; ‘€do you 
think she was really sweet on him?” ; 

“Man,” replied Phineas, “all I know is that 
she has added him to her collection of ghosts. 
It’s not an over-braw company for a lassie to 
live with.” 

And then, soon afterward, the trench-broken 
men stumbled into the barn to sleep, and all 
was quiet again; and Jeanne went about her 
daily tasks with the familiar hand of death 
once more closing icily around her heart. 

(To be continued) 


Why We Did Not Picket 
the White House 


(Continued from page 32) 


Those first post-bellum days that brought 
to the negro man the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, brought to the feunder of the 
Nationai Suffrage Association the idea that the 
white woman and the black might enter into 
full American citizenship through this same 
door that had opened so majestically for the 
negro man. In the beginning, to win suffrage 
by every fair means, to neglect no entering 
wedge, use every conceivable device, follow 
every conceivable clue, gain a corner for women 
here, an edge there, was the program. Miss 
Anthony and her fellow pioneers were clear cut 
in their understanding that they were to stand 
not upon the order of getting, but get. Yet 
from the beginning the work plan of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association included state 
referenda and the federal suffrage amendment 
as its two main divisions. The whole force of 
argument for the federal suffrage, as political 
leaders understand forceful argument, has lain 
all along in the number of women who might 
have to be reckoned with as a national voting 
unit. Quite aside from the question of sex 
solidarity, women who have been enfranchised 
do not take kindly to disfranchisement incurred 
through crossing a state border. Their thought 
and ambition turn toward federal suffrage as 
the agency through which they will be assured 
the same national protection in their voting 
rights as men enjoy. Up to tue year 1910 the 


number of voting women was negligible. ‘The | 


total number of electoral college votes which 
they had a share in determining was only nine. 
Washington came into the full suffrage column 
that year, under the banner of the National 


American Woman Suffrage Association, bring- | 
In 1o11 | 


ing five more electoral college votes. 


rr 





California swung into line, and in 1912 Illinois | 


women won presidential and municipal suf- 
frage. In 1914 Nevada and Montana were won 
to full suffrage. 
inaugurated its drive for presidential suffrage. 
The legislatures of six states responded favor- 
ably; one state, Arkansas, granted its women 
primary suffrage, which in a one-party state is 
equivalent to full suffrage, and Vermont 
granted state-wide municipal suffrage. In 


In 1917 the N. A. W. S. A. | 


November New York’s great victory was won. | 


The fact that this entire record was made under 


the banner of the National Suffrage Association | 


would seem to indicate the merit of its policy. 

In the result the voice of women in choosing 
116 United States senators and representa- 
ives and 193 presidential electors certainly 
constitutes a strong argument for the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States to 
the federal suffrage amendment. The time has 
come lor the passage of that amendment, and 
we know it beyond peradventure of doubt. 
We also know that what is assuring its passage 


today is the fact that the demand for it is | 
backed by the voting women of the states that | 
had to be won to suffrage by our state constitu- | 


tional amendment campaigns. It was just a 
question of winning enough. 


Be Curious! 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for Your 


ine HAMILTON 


From Maker 
to Wearer 


¢ 
No. 351X—Coat of 
good quality serge. 
No. 553X—Dress of 
jine taffeta. 


No. 151X—Suit of 

good quality serge. 
No. 552X—Dress of 
good quality serge. 


Fifth Avenue Fashions at Money Saving Prices 


In these Days of National Economy, Buy Your New Spring Outfit 


Direct from the Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices 


plas a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 


CORES of attractive and fashionable Spring garments, in all the desirable 

materials, are shown in our new Free Spring Catalog The illustrations are photographs 
taken from life showing the very styles that critical New York women are now buying 
at our FIFTH AVENUE Retail Salesrooms 
By dealing direct with the manufacturer you get the same exclusive 
Styles, Workmanship and Fabrics as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue Stores, but you 
save at least $5— an important item in these days of necessary economy. 

Our beautiful New Catalog is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 





Sits $10.95 to $30 
Coats 5.75te 35 
Dresses 5.75to 25 
WAISTS, SKIRTS, 
SHOES 
Conservative as well 


AAAILTON 
H 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
money 


GARMENT co. retu nded. 


Manutlacturers of Coats Suits € Dresses. 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TODAY to 


Mail Order 


Department X3, 307 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥: 


We prepay 
all mail and 











ings, when 


Won’t Come Prevents 
Off or Pull Gaping and 
Through Press Bulging 


will keep every fastening line trim and smooth. This special 

tape studded with special invisible fasteners gives perfect fit to 

waists, skirts, dresses, lingerie. Perfectfor children’s garments. 

Sold by the yard in black or white. Washable. Rustproof. 
At your dealer’s—or send his name and 10c for liberal 
samples; also samples of Out-o-Syte SE W-ON fasteners. 

C. HOFFBAUER & CO., 258 Fifth Avenue, Dept. P 


Why Mar the Fit 
and trimness of your garments with untidy gaping open- 


New York 





In using advertisements see page 6 



















Whittall Rugs are 
sold at a price 
which provides for 
every essential of 
Beauty and Dura- 
bility and assures 
your genuine pride 
and satisfaction. 


f f the years 
Gringo ithe years oe 


As the years roll on and you still admire the en- 
during beauty of your Whittall Rugs, how con- 
vincingly they show that the real value of a rug 
is measured in length of service and not just in 
dollars and cents. 

It takes years of the hardest wear to prove the 
actual cost to you. Your memory of the price tag 
will eventually tell you whether you have invested 
wisely or otherwise. 

“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” 
Our illustrated book describing the color re- 


finement and beauty of design of these sub- 
stantial floor coverings —sent free on request. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


156 BRUSSELS STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 


Look for this woven into the 


Trade Mark = i ” hack of Every Rué 


TL ee i iin nL Mn LT mn ck 


142 “MY MAN" 
HEAR AIT AE ka Ne eR Re TT 





Picture of the Year 
Harrison Fisher’s 


“My Man” 


Owing to tremendous popularity we guar- 
antee delivery only if ordered at once. 


IN FULL COLORS 
Size 11x14 In. 20c postpaid 


NNN 


HUT UAAAA TWiT NEU H 


Catalog of 200 pictures, fully illustrated, 
sent en request. Delivery guaranteed. 
If outside U. §. add toc for registration. 
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119 W. 40th St. New York City 
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| Richard Enters the Lists 
(Continued from page 31) 


“T don’t want no tea’ Maud Guppy mut. 
tered. “I want ’Erbert. ’E ort ter be ere, 
It’s that ’ussy—” 

“Ts—is ’Erb your husband?” Nena asked 
gently. 

Maud Guppy nodded with feeble emphasis, 
“Yus. ’E ort ter be ’ere. I wants ‘im. We 
‘ad a bit of a scrap—gettin’ above ‘isself— 
and ’er with ’er feathered ’at and all. Even 
if ’e can knock out Jack Johnson I don’t see 
no call for ’im ter go orf and leave ’is lorfyl 
wie. I’m as good as ’er any day, I am. ’E;y 
mother sold winkles on a barry—no class at 
all—” 

“No—no. We'll find your husband. | 
expect he’s looking for you. What’s his name?” 

‘CErb. ’Erbert Guppy. But round ‘ere 
’e’s Solly Plexy, just ask for Solly Plexy. Tell 
im T want ’im mortal bad.” 

“Where shall we find him?” 

“Any pub,” said Mrs. Guppy faintly. 

Nena looked at Richard. “Do you think 
you could find this gentleman, Mr. Smith?” 
she asked in a tone of grave doubt. 

“T should think even I might manage that 
much,” he retorted bitterly. 

“And if he will not come—do but wave 
your wand, Sefior Wizard,” suggested Sefiora 
Valesca wickedly. 

Richard went out on to the landing. Mrs. 

Guppy had begun to moan feebly, and his per- 
sonal grievance was submerged in pity. Not 
for his own glory but for the sake of that 
suffering little piece of humanity, would he 
produce Mr. Solly Plexy, dead or alive. 

Nena had slipped out after him. “Mr. 
Smith!” 

He stopped and looked back at her. It was 
too dark for him to see her face. He could 
only guess that she was smiling. 

“Ves, seforita?”’ 

“You won’t do anything reckless, will you?” 

“What made you think I might?” 

“Well, you are reckless, aren’t you?” 

The subtle flattery went home. ‘Oh, I 
don’t know. Besides, what does it matter?” 

“T was thinking of your fiancée!” 

“Oh 

“Do you know, I don’t even know her name.” 

Richard’s voice was sullen. ‘ Dorothea.” 

“Well Dorothea would be so upset, wouldn't 
she?” Richard felt that Miss Northbound’s 
feelings would be pre- -eminently practical, but 
he did not say so. “And I should hate for 
anything to happen to you,” Nena added. 

Richard squared his shoulders. “I'll be 
back in a couple of hours at the outside,” he 
said with sudden cheerfulness. 

She leaned on the banisters. ‘‘Good luck, 
Mr. Wizard!” 

Perhaps it was the distance between them 
or the darkness or something in her voice that 


gave him courage. “Thank you, Nena!” he 


called back boldly. 


NY pub,” when taken in connection 
with Hackney and the neighboring vicin- 
ity is a fairly wide geographical expression. 
Richard, who had never been in a pub before 
in his life, found his first half-hour’s investiga- 
tion highly discouraging. Nobody had ever 
heard of Herbert Guppy. It was not until 
Richard made a chance reference to the 
sobriquet of Solly Plexy, the real significance 
of which had not yet dawned upon him, that 
a look of pleased enlightenment dawned on 
the glum faces of his hearers. 
“Solly Plexy!’”’ said the round-faced owner 


| of “The Royal George.” “If yer wanted 





Solly Plexy why didn’t yer say so. Know 
im! Dol know me own brother? A pal 0’ 
Solly’s a pal 0 mine. Know ’im, et 

“T might,” said Richard cautiously, “de- 
scribe myself as a friend of the family.” 

“Oh, wi ell. Takes orl sorts to make a world, 
they say,” philosophized mine host rather un- 
hesitatingly. “Didn’tknow Solly went in for 
gents, though. Maybe you're one of them 
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chaps from the N. S. C.?. We've had a lot 
of ‘em nosing ‘round. They ’eard ’ow ’e 
knocked out Slim Saul in Wonderland last 
ear, and the chap that can bother Saul isn’t 
horn every’ day in the week.” 

“Then he’s a sort of a boxer,” Richard ex- 
daimed, with an unfortunate air of having 
made a discovery. 

His informant stood back a little in order 
to get a better view. “Sort of—! Well, I 
likes that, 1 do. Cool and refreshing, I calls it. 


Sort of boxer! Wait till ’e catches you one | 


in your middle, and then you'll know.” 

To illustrate his meaning he lunged unex- 
pectedly ith a brawny fist, and the direction 
of his arm, which was painfully accurate, 
brought further enlightenment. Richard 
gasped, and withdrew out of range. 

“That’s ’is pet punch,” the proprietor of 
“The Royal George” explained more kindly. 
“Everybody knows it, but it comes orf every 
time. You can go for him head down, yer can 
keep yer fists over it while ’e pounds yer 
about the jaws, but sooner or later ’e gets 
there just the same; and then—” He turned 
down his thumbs expressively. “And the 
joke of it is yer lies there and ’ears them count- 
ing and can’t move a finger, not to save your- 
self. Oh, it’s a great punch.” 

Richard agreed briefly. “Solar plexus!” he 
murmured as one answering a conundrum. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “Yer 
can call it what yer like,” he said indifferently. 
“Solly Plexy’s good enough for Sam Bilger. 
You should just see ’is arm, young feller.” 

“T want to see the whole of him,” Richard 
interrupted. “In fact, I’m looking for him at 
the present moment. His wife’s ill, and—” 


§AM BILGER made a warning gesture. “You 

take yer uncle’s advice, young man,” he 
said. “Don’t you mention wives to Solly. 
Larst week I ses to ’im, ‘Solly,’? I ses ‘’ow’s 
the missis?? And ’e ups and chucks a 
glass at me ’ead.” Mr Bilger proceeded 
thoughtfully. “They was that sweet on one 
another—reg’lar love-birds—and most times 
Solly’s the sweetest-tempered feller yer ever 
set eyes on. But lately yer hardly dare look 
at’im. Must ’ave ’ad a rare bust up.” 

“Anyhow, she’s ill,” Richard repeated, 
“and she’s asking for him. He’s got to go 
back—” 

Mr. Bilger was amused. ‘You tell ’im so.” 

“I’m going to.” 

“Then you and Mr. Solly can go into the 


orspital on the same ambulance,” Mr. Bilger | 


remarked pleasantly. 

Richard smiled. Something had stirred 
within him. He did not. know yet what it was, 
and he had no time to express his intention 


of producing the renowned bruiser, dead or | 


alive, at Hacketts Place. At that moment 


Mr. Bilger lost interest in him. The doors of | 
“The Royal George” swung open, admitting | 


a large gentleman, whose attire alone would 
have struck awe into the heart of a beholder. 
Everything that can be done to enhance man’s 
natural glory, had been done. The wit of some 
past master in East End sartorial art had gone 
into the check coat and trousers. Bond Street 
might or might not have produced the tie of 
rich, red silk, and heavy gold alone had pro- 
cured the diamond which twinkled wickedly 
from amidst its ample folds. The brown boots 
were in the nature of a finale. 

Behind the wearer of all this splendor came 
numerous other gentlemen. They were neither 
so large nor so magnificent, but they all had 
the same look of restrained, dispassionate 
violence. And they wereall terriblysober. Rich- 
ard felt there was no need for an introduction. 

Sam Bilger had already begun to work the 
mysterious brass handles on his counter, and 
there was a pleasant splashy sound as of many 
waters. The large gentleman’s retinue seized 
upon their glasses, but the large gentleman 
himself thrust his hands into his pockets with 
a tragic gesture of abnegation. 

‘Gawd, but I’ve gotter thirst!” he muttered. 

Mr. Bilger threw Richard a glance. It was 
atniendly glance, heavy with warning. Richard 
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Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Gresham One Minute Hospital Thermometer 
Stands as a sentinel over the entire families’ health, sav- x 
ing unnecessary worry and often life itself. The Gresham 
thermometer is guaranteed perfect by the U. S. Govern- 
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kind of life insurance. Furnished in aluminum, nickle or hard rubber 
cases. The complete outfit for $1. Can you afford to be without one? 
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Win-The-War Fashion Catalog 


Spring and Summer 1918 


IHESE are surely the times, if ever, 
for you to pioneer in buying and 
in saving, and to try every road 

that seems to lead to that saving and 
that better satisfaction. If wecan save 
your money for the many new and 
splendid uses which in these war-times 
call so clearly to every American, we 
are doing a service. 


You are trying to avoid waste in 
buying food, waste in cooking it, and 
waste in eating it. And now the 
Wanamaker Stores stand ready to 
help you to 


Avoid Waste in Buying Fashions 


’ We know, as merchants, that you 
can buy at better values, and dress in 
better fashion, by carefully using this 
Win-The-War Fashion Catalog. 


And in our heart is the hope that we 
can, through this printed word, convince 
you of thearrival of a new merchandising 
truth,—War-time simplicity in fashions. 


Crepe de Chine Dress $17.50 
11 SLL—War-time simplicity is indeed expressed 


in this lovely dress of good quality crepe de chine, an 

this very simplicity makes it unusually attractive. 
A very broad bias band of white satin forms the soft 
rolling collar, and continues down the front as illus- 
trated, crossing at the waist line through a knot of the 
satin, and fastening each side_under a button-trimmed 
belt of the crepe d+ chine. The surplice vestee is of 
flesh pink rgette crepe. The sleeves are gathere { 
ever 80 slightly into the armholes, and are held in full 
gathers at the narrow cuffs, which are finished with a 
tuck as illustrated. The soft full skirt has two tucks 
above the hem. The waist is lined with mull. In 
copenhagen blue, navy or tan. Sizes, 34 to 44. 
Free Delivery. $17.50. 


This dress will not be shown in the Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalog, so order it today from this picture. 


Ask for Catalog LL 


Address John Wanamaker 
[ew 


Spring Floor Care 


There is no floor covering that will prove more practical for the service rooms of the house 
than linoleum, but linoleum asa floor covering is in disrepute among many housekeepers because 
they do not know how to purchase, lay and care for it properly. In selecting linoleums choose 
the plain patterns only when the room is to be pretty well covered with rugs since a plain lino- 
leum shows foot marks distinctly and is therefore harder to care for; but be just as careful in 
selecting a pattern that the large sprawly ones are passed by. 

The next point to consider in purchasing linoleum is to be assured that you are buying a 
service that will ensure it to be properly laid. Complaints have reached us that linoleums are 
insanitary floor coverings, that they harbor roaches, and insects generally, and many a house- 
keeper for these reasons refuses to replace an old linoleum. But this condition could not happen 
if the linoleum had been properly laid as a floor and not as a floor covering. If your floor is 
a wood one, see that the surface issmooth andeven. If it is not even there are two ethods of 
renovating; one is the use of one of the electric floor scrapers or planers which will work off the 
roughness, and the second is the use of padding paper beneath the linoleum. The latter method 
is but a makeshift, however. 

Never tack linoleum down with ordinary carpet tacks. Laid in this way, no linoleum 
can be made water-tight. Moisture will get underneath it, the wood will rot, the linoleum will 
break and there is a splendid opportunity for insects to harbor beneath. Truly this type of a 
linoleum covered floor is insanitary. On the contrary have the linoleum cut so as to allow for 
the stretching. Remember it has been rolled up for weeks or months, and it is bound to continue 
to ‘“‘grow” for some little time after it has been laid flat and walked upon. Allow it to lie loose 
on the floor for at least two weeks. If this is done it will never bother you by the buckling that 
causes it to crack. 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Richard Enters the Lists 


advanced into the circle. It must be cop. 
fessed that at that moment he felt ainazingly 
fragile. The athletic prowess of his Cam. 
bridge days became suddenly inacequate, 
Nevertheless he held his ground. 

“Excuse me,” he began, “Is your name 
Herbert Guppy?” There was a sudden silence. 
They all looked at him. 

Mr. Bilger, safely ensconced behind his 
counter, assumed an expression of strict ney. 
trality. The Hackney Fancy roused himself 
from gloomy meditations. 

“And wot’s my name gotter do with you?” 
he asked morosely. ’ 

“For one thing I’ve been looking for you.” 

“Well, you’ve found me. Wot cher want?” 

“Tt’s your wife wants you,” said Richard, 
“she’s ill and—” 

“Wot’s my wife gotter do with you?” 

“T tell you she’s ill. She was taken ill in 
my consulting-room.”’ 

“Call yourself a doctor, eh?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Wot are yer, then?” 

Richard realized that an explanation would 
be unsatisfactory. Moreover he felt ruffled. 
More than ruffled. ‘Never mind who or 
what I am,” he said. “Your wife’s ill. She’s 
asking for you, and you've got to go.” 

Some one laughed nervously. Mr. Guppy 
took his hands out of his pockets. Even 
Richard realized that his calm was terrible. 

“Look ’ere,”’ he said, “if I ’adn’t gotter 
fight the Putney Nipper in half an hour, I'd 
wipe the counter with yer. As it is you run 
‘ome to my wife, and tell ’er I’m not comin’, 
and wot’s more I never will come. I’ve done 
with ’er. If she thinks I’m goin’ to live with 
a woman wot can’t trust me, she’s made a 
bloomin’ error. I ain’t that sort. I won't 
stand it. You tell ’er—”* 

“Better come home and tell her yourself,” 
Richard suggested. 

Solly Plexy gulped. ‘Better hurry, hadn’t 
you?” he asked sinisterly. 


ICHARD shrugged his shoulders. “I prom- 

ised her I’d bring you along,” he said, ‘‘and 

I’m going to keep my promise. I’ve told you 
she’s ill—” 

The boxer exploded. ‘And I don’t believe 
a word of it. It’s a put-up job. I’m not 
comin’. I won’t be played with. She’s made 
’er bed, she can lie on it. You hurry, Mr. 
Puppy, or I'll forget myself, and kick you.” 

Richard set his back against the counter. 
He remembered with an effort that he was an 
ambassador, and that it is an ambassador’s 
business to be tactful. 

“Look here,” he said, “it’s no use getting 
in a rage about it. J] want to keep my promise, 
and I’m prepared to pay for it. Besides, I’m 
sure when you’ve seen your wife you'll thank 
me. If a ten-pound note would be of any use 
to you, Mr. Guppy—’” a 

“Are you offering me money, young man?’ 

“T’m suggesting a reasonable recompense—" 

“Put that stuff back in your pocket, and 
then I’ll—” 

“Tf you touch me,” said Richard suddenly, 
and with deadly politeness, “I'll knock your 
head off.” 

He knew now that Lady Northbound had 
been mistaken, grievously mistaken, and that, 
as usual with theorists, it was her disciple 
who was to pay the penalty. But he felt cur- 
ously elated. ‘The something that had already 
stirred in him had come definitely to life. He 
was almost glad that Maud Guppy had fainted, 
positively glad that Mr. Guppy despised ten- 
pound notes, above all glad that he was alive 
and young. And he knew now why so tew of 
his race had ever succeeded in dying peaceably 
in their beds. 

Mr. Herbert Guppy loomed over him, and 
Richard smiled. 

“Fight?” Mr. Guppy asked. 

“Tf you like.” 

“When?” 
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“Any time.” 

“When I’ve finished with the Nipper?” 

“All right.” 

“Stakes?” 

“['ll back myself with a hundred—” Sud- 
denly he remembered his errand. He heard 
Maud Guppy’s sobs. He saw the grim satirical 
light in Sefora Valesca's eye. He heard Nena’s 
gently ironic, “Do you think you could fetch 
Mr. Guppy?” and thereat plunged recklessly. 


“Jf you don’t knock me out by the tenth | 


round will you come back with me to your 
wife?” he asked. 
There was a gasp. 
eyes to heaven. 
ugly, little smile. 
“Shake!”’ he said. 
They shook. 
hand might have chilled the bravest heart. 
The Marquis of Tallybaldash did not flinch. 


Mr. Bilger raised his | 
Mr. Guppy smiled a tight, | 


, 
bes 





The grip of Mr. Guppy’s | 


“T’]] just have time to run back and tell | 


Mrs. Guppy you are coming,” he said gaily. 

And there was something about him which 
made them forget to laugh until the door of 
“The Royal George”? had closed behind him. 
NEN VALESCA met him in the hall- 

passage of No. 10 Hacketts Place. 

“You’ve brought him?” she asked eagerly. 

He shook his head. “No.” 

“But you found him?” 

“Yes, he was at the ‘Royal George.’ It’s 
a stone’s throw from here, but I’d been doing 
the whole circuit of pubs. You’ve no idea 
how many—” 

“Tf you found him,” she interrupted sharply, 
“why didn’t you bring him?” 

Richard smiled ruefully to himself. “Well, 
he’s not the sort of person one ‘brings’—” 

She gave a little laugh. Richard had never 
known before how expressive a laugh could be. 
It hurt him. It was impatient and angry and 
unhappy. He felt that she hated him and was 
sorry, sorry almost to the point of tears. 

“So there are limits to your powers,” she 
said in a hard, low voice. 

“Yes, it seems so.” 

“Did you offer him money?” 

“Yes, I did. How did you guess?” 

“Tt’s your stock in trade, isn’t it? If money 
can’t do a thing, then it can’t be done.”’ She 
stamped her foot. ‘“Oh, I wish I had gone 
myself. I’m not dancing tonight—I could 
have gone. J would have brought him.” 

Richard drew himself up a little. “He is 
coming,” he said stiffly. “You don’t give me 
a chance.” 

“Why doesn’t he come now?” 

“He’s got a fight on—at the ‘George’—in 
an hour. When that’s over he’ll come—he 
promised me.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Well, it depends on the fight, of course.” 

“You mean, if he got hurt?” 

Richard gave the darkness a lugubrious 
smile. “I don’t think that’s likely to happen,”’ 
he said. ‘“He’s not that sort.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
stairs a sound drifted down to them. 


From up- 
It was 


very faint, but very pitiable. It was the sound | 


of some one crying. 

“She’s very ill,” Nena said, and now her 
volce was warm and unsteady. “We had 
Dr. Arnold here, but she hated him so that 
grandmother sent him away. She’s going to 
manage all by herself, she says. She’s very 
wonderful.” 

“Very,” Richard agreed. 


“She keeps on calling for her ’Erbert,” | 


Nena went on disconnectedly. “TI think if he 
doesn’t come she will die. 
had a bad quarrel, for they seem to love each 
other awfully. It’s so strange. She isn’t 
beautiful, or even clever. You wouldn’t 
think she’d make any one care much. And I 
dare say even Mr. Guppy isn’t so wonderful 
as she thinks.” 
Richard reflected. 


“He’s not beautiful. 


They must have | 


He may be wonderful. I expect to know him | 


better later on.” 
“And yet it’s a romance. 


I don’t suppose 
Antony and Cleopatra 
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were really more ! 


As a Crib 


Three Articles “all-in-one” 
CRIB-PLAY-PEN-BASSINET 


for the cost of a good crib alone 


tprings 
raise and lower 
easily to desired position 


*% This useful, practical, economical 


KIDDIE - KOOP 


is a true necessity article — saving cost of a nurse-maid 
and many articles like a walker, swing, play-pen. 


Conserves mother’s nerves, saves her much time, many 
footsteps and needless worry. 


As baby grows, it provides a healthy, airy roomy place 
night-time, nap-time or play-time—indoors or outdoors. 
Keeps baby safe from harmful playthings. 


Can be used every minute of babyhood until child is 
four or five years old. 


Its Exclusive Folding Feature 


The Kiddie-Koop folds compactly and instantly, enclos- 
ing springs and mattress to carry anywhere. Strong, 
white enameled frame; rustless screened sides for air and 
lightness; rubber-tired wheels—can be made swivel or 
stationary in a moment; mattress and wire spring which 
raise and lower as desired. 
Do not accept a substitute 
Write for Folder and 10-Day Trial Offer 


We shall appreciate your dealer’s name 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 
For Canada 


3 Ambrose Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


Springs and mattress Fuld compactly with 
KIDDIE-KO00B to carry anywhere 


Spring Floor Care 


After it is stretched as much as it will, it must then be cut to fit closely all around the 
room. Apply a waterproof cement, which is a sort of glue made especially for laying linoleum. 
The ideal way is to coat the entire back of the linoleum with it, but if you do not want to assume 
this work, at least cement the edges and seams with particular attention to the joinings at sink, 
washtub legs, all edges, and other places where water may be apt to gather. Use a small paint 
brush and be sure to have available, heavy objects to weight down the linoleum while the 
cement is drying. The professional workman uses sand bags made of duck 14 inches square, 
weighing about 25 pounds each, but any kind of an object that is heavy enough will serve the 
purpose. Do not remove them for at least 24 hours after the linoleum is laid. 

In applying the cement the best way is to coat both the floor and the back of the linoleum 
and be sure if any cement gets on the linoleum surface to remove it at once with alcohol. A 
gallon of cement will ordinarily be sufficient for 10 square yards of linoleum if the whole back is 
coated, while the same quantity will be enough for approximately 25 square yards if only seams 
and edges are coated. 

The next step is fully as important. First, scrub it with any of the scouring powders or 
washing soda and a scrub brush. Scrub a small area, dry it, and apply paste wax, allowing 
it to absorb as much as it will, continue until the entire surface has been filled with as much 
paste as it will absorb. Linoleum is extremely porous and unless you first fill these pores with 
wax they will become filled with dirt and soil that will be extremely difficult to remove. After 
waxing, however, soil becomes mercly a surface affair. Wash and scrub the linoleum as much 
as you please, always being careful, however, to replace the wax with a little liquid wax ap- 
plied with a mop. With this treatment it will never become necessary to scour the linoleum 
after that first time. 
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Belding Sith Mill Girls Enjoying Happy Recreation 


Belding's 


Silk Fabrics - 
“The Silks With Happiness Woven IntoThem” 


Many are the cultural and recreational advantages which bring, 


pladness into the everyday lives of the busy Belding, Girls. 


Con- 
tentment and happiness woven into the warp and 
woof of Beldin3’s are translated into superior work- 
manship and more dependable materials. They 
produce the recognized Belding, Quality. 


The young woman whose photograph is here 
shown is an actual worker in the Belding Silk 
Mills and typifies several thousands of other 
equally happy workers. 


As the soft, lustrous Belding Quality appeals 
to a woman’s love of the beautiful, so the 
knowledge that the 3irls who make them are 

happy adds to her pleasure in wearin?, them. 


Our New York Office will be pleased to 
forward on request a complimentary copy 


of “The Story of a Silk Mill.” 
Belding Bros. & Co. 


908 Broadway New York 


Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Baltimore St. Paul 
Chicago Cincinnati 
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aiden Servants 


Torrington Cleaners serve faithfully year after year, Con- 
scientiously they pick up every thread, gather in the dust 
and dirt you can not see, keep your house sanitary-clean 
all the time, without fuss or bother. 


Torrington Electric Vac. Uses 25% less current than United States Government 
demands when it buys, costing under 2 cents a week. Its brush brightens the nap. 


Lady Torrington. (Not Electric). Tested to clean 12,200 room~ -sized rugs equiva- 
Jent to 10 years’ use—and still good! 
Has adjustable brush. 


Send for Free Booklet 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 


urel St. 
Torrington, Connecticut 
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| Richard Enters the Lists 


| romantic—only more articulate and more 

| ornate. Love’s very strange.” 

| “It goes about,” said Richard bitterly, 
“like forked lightning. It just * hits hap- 

| hazard—mostly whereit’s most inconv« nick 

| “There are lightning-conductors—’’ 

“ Mariage de convenance. And then the 

| lightning just runs into the ground and comes 
| to nothing.” 

There was another silence. Richard was 

| thinking of Dorothea Northbound. Nena 

turned and went slowly up the stairs. 
| “T wouldn’t marry anybody for anything 
| except love,” she said quietly. 
| “Nobody’s trying to make you. You 
| haven’t been told from your youth up 
“Tt wouldn’t matter. I shouldn’t do it.” 
Richard came to the foot of the stairs, 
| “Do you remember the first time we met? 
| You were dancing in a circus, and I was just 
| a fourth-form kid at Beaulairs. You said 
something to me—just like that—and I went 
| straight and broke all their silly, fusty old 
traditions—pushed them over like Humpty 
| Dumpty.” 

She stopped short. “Did you really?” 
“They nearly whacked the life out of me; 

but they never got their Humpty Dumpty 

| back again.” 

|. - Siew ela” 

“T always wanted you to know.” 

She drew a quick little breath. “Well, I’m 
not asking you to break any traditions now, 

| am I?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“T must go back now.” 

“Tell Mrs. Guppy,” said Richard, “that if 
I am alive, her husband will be with her ina 
couple of hours at the outside.” 

From thence he went straight to the nearest 
call office, and rang up his old trainer at 
Beaulairs Club. 

“Edmonds, is an oath of secrecy down the 
telephone valid?” 

“Yes, your Lordship. I should say so.” 

“Well, swear then. And drop that lordship 
business.”’ 

“Yes, m’Lor—” 

“Look here! How long does it take to make 
a boxer?” 

Edmonds appeared to reflect. 
on the material.” 

“Well, me, for instance.’ 

“Six to nine months. You'd shape pretty 
well by then, my Lord—not a champion, of 
course—” 

| “Ever heard of a fellow called Solly Plexy?” 

Edmond assented. ‘Yes, m’Lord.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“Hot stuff.” 

“Well, ’ve got to stand up to him for ten 
rounds or eat my hat—and you've got to train 
me.” 

“Given time, m’Lord- 

“T can give you till ten o’clock.” 

“™M’Lord—”’ 

“Get all the necessary rig-out; take a taxi, 
and get down to the Roy al George, Hackney, 
by half-past nine. I’m going into training 
right away. And if you value your immortal 
soul, drop that m’Lord.” 

ee : 

“Oh, call me Richard, the Last Hope,” said 

the Marquis of Tallybaldash, and hung up the 


| receiver. 





a Depends 


| NEVER in her life had Nena known a 
clock behave in such a way. Its hands 
crawled. There were moments when she could 
| have sworn that they did not move at all. 
The door leading into the bedroom stood 
ajar. She could hear her grandmother’s quick, 
light steps, a — murmur, and every now 
| and again Maud Guppy’s voice. Maud 
Guppy’s voice caused Nena torments of un- 
| rest. It had grown weaker, flatter, and was 
broken by queer, terrible, little gasps. It said 
the same things over and over again. 
“Twant’im. I knows I oughtn’t ter ‘ave said 


| 
| 
| 
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the things I did—but I was orl tet bits—’e 
ort ter “ave known—oh, Gawd, won’t ’e never 
come!” 
“Hush!” The sefiora’s voice combined 
gentleness and authority in marvelously sooth- 
ing proportions. “Of course he comes. It is 
You would 


promised. But first he must fight. 
not have it said he is a coward? Be sure even | 
now he is thinking of the moment when he | 


shall come to you as victor—crowned with—” 
Maud Guppy sobbed. ‘Orl along o’ that 
bloomin’ ‘ussy!’’ she muttered. 
Sefiora Valesca came back into the sitting- 


room. She looked worried and grim. 


*So much for your fine gentle man’s prom. | 


ises!”’ she « xclaimed fie rcely. ‘‘Gran Dios, of 
what are men made? Of what good are they? 
Behold, while their wives die they punch 


one anoth« r on their face. They swear oaths, 
they are all chivalry; and then when we need 
them, where are they? Who knows!” She 
snapped he r bony, old fingers de isively. 


“Ah, | 


if | had this good Sefor Guppy here now I 
would say ‘ie things, but he will not come; 
and meanwhile her heart it breaks. Dios, | 
and she has enough to bear.” 

Nena’s face was grave. There was a set 
look about her firm young mouth. ‘He 
promised,” she said, “if he was alive 

Sefora Valesca laughed sourly. ‘Be sure 
he is not dead. Let me tell you, Nena, he is 
no good, this young man. He is idle, a good- 
for-nothing; he does what is easy. When 


difficulties come, he vanishes. Heed my words, 
Nena.” Mrs. Guppy groaned again, and the 
sefiora turned back, shrugging her shoulders, 
“meantime she die on our hands,” she mut- 
tered. 


Nena took a step forward. “Tell her he is 


coming,” she said. ‘He shall come. I am 
going to fetch him.” 

“You!” 

“I know where he is—it is quite close to 
here—a public house—’” 


“No place for a girl, Nena.” 

“What does that matter? Have you not 
taught that there is nowhere a woman may 
not go who is honest and unafraid? ”’ 

The old eyes, and the young eyes met. 
They recognized each other’s fire. Senora 
Valesca nodded. 

“Yes. and you are honest, like the sunlight. 
Ve! It is her only chance.” 

She went back into the sick-room, and Nena, 
wrapping herself in an old cloak, felt her way 
down the dark stairs into the street. In the 
region round Hacketts Place, public houses 
are the only landmarks. Even teetotalers are 
obliged to steer their course by their gaudy 
and alluring lights, and in five minutes Nena 
had pushed her way into the sawdust-strewn, 
beery precincts of the Royal George. The 
place was virtuously em pty. A sleepy 
maid languidly attacking an ai 
dirty glasses with a dirtier cloth, 
wise there was no one to be seen. Somewhere 
in the back regions, however, Nena distin- 
guished a suppressed murmur of excitement. 

The bi irmaid lifted Olympian brows. ‘“ Yes?” 
she queried. “And what's your trouble?” 

“T understand Mr. Guppy is here,” Nena 
answered directly. “I want him.” 

The barmaid jerked her head in the direc 
tionof aside door. “He is in there,’ 

“Could I speak to him?” 

“T should say not. 


Was 


but other- 


tubbish.” The barmaid’s tone expressed 
aristocratic contempt. 
Nena went straight to the door. “I’m | 


going to fetch him,” she said. 
The barmaid shrugged her ample shoulders. 
“It’s not my funeral,” she observed. 
So Nena pushed open the mysterious door, 
and entered. 
HE the pale-blue ostrich 


lady with 


feather in her hat gave Mr. Guppy ad- | 


Vice, and a last slice of her opinion. “Potty, 
that’s what I call yer,” she said loudly. 
cher want ter do it for? 
for yer? Fair sick of it, am. A pint 0’ beer 


and a fistful of winkles is wot I’m after.’ 


bar- 
army of | 
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Bossert prices 
cover the great- 
er part of the 
labor of con- 
struction, the fit- 


| ting and attaching of all hardware, the hanging of all win- 
| dows, doors and blinds, painting, etc. The only additional 
| cost in erecting is for the simple and inexpensive work 
of assembling, which can be done quickly by unskilled 
labor. Work which must naturally be done on the 
ground—such as masonry and plumbing—is, of course, 


not included. | 


Bossert Houses 


Every Bossert House possesses strik- 
ing originality. We also specialize in 
Bosse:t Houses for workmen. Because 
of their low cost and unusual] attract- 
iveness, Bossert Houses for workmen 
are being adopted by some of the 
largest and most successful companies. 
They aid in holding Jabor because they 
make contented workmen. Write for 
particulars. 


























The purchase of a Bossert House will 
save a real worth-while amount of 
money for you. You share in the 
economies effected by our large buying 
of material, systematic organization 
and efficiency in manufacturing. The 
price of the Bossert House shown above 
is only $1610, F. O. B. Brooklyn, much 
less than its cost would be were you to 
attempt to duplicate it yourself by the 
expensive, old-fashioned bothersome 


| method. 


} Send 18c 
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and at a wide range of prices 





today for complete catalog showing 


all approved architectural 





sentalive of styles 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW 


3 Rooms and Porch 


$350.00 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 
Just the thing for your favorite vacation 


spot. Quickly and easily erected. Can be put 
up and taken down any number of times. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, ~~ 1308 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Send For Free Styie Book 
Save Money on Apparel for Expectant Mother 
Write Grace Minor, 18 Temple Court, N.Y 








~ ‘Vaudeville Sketch: MS B We & Entertainments, | 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
3, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


logs, 
Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plans, 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, rge catalog 
free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.23 Chicago 
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Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout the country. 
They are made in sections, combining prac 
tical utility, economy and attractive appear- 
ance. Style illustrated is beautifully finished 
in SOLID OAK with nen. binding ce 
glass doors: price: top $1.50, leg base $1. 

combiaation complete $9 25 Other st yles | and 
grades at corresponding!) low prices . On orders 
ot $10.00 and over we pay all freight except t to ex- 
treme western states where we pay part freight. 
Shipped duect from factory ON APPROVALand 
it considerable saving TO YOU. Write for new 
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00». | The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg . Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
and Up Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office. Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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‘Interior at Pinehurst, N. C. 
furnished by Leavens. 


Individual taste and thought of the 
owner are displayed in this charming 
and restful interior, in which simplicity 
is the keynote. ‘ 

This was made possible through the use 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


where there is an unlimited stock to se- 
lect from; where the opportunity of indi- 
vidual selection in color schemes or fur- 
niture decoration, to harmonize with sur- 
rounding interiors, is unrestricted, 
_Leavens furniture embodies in styles 
either the Modern Cottage or Colonial. 
In the illustration above, Colonial was 
taken as the basis of furnishing this ar- 
tistic dining room. A Leavens “Dexter” 
Table (extended) with Barbara and 
Windsor Chairs, all faithful reproduc- 
tions of the old Colonial period. 

Send for set of illustrations and color 
chart 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 
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successful years | | 
Sixty years have been devoted by Berry 
Brothers to the study of the manufac- 
ture of varnish. The sum of the knowl- 
edge thus gained is evidenced in the 
superior quality of our various products. 
This quality is a guaranty of beauty and 


permanence, and the Berry label a safe 
guide for every user or buyer of varnish. 


Write for our new booklet illustrating 
various attractive schemes for using 
the following Berry Finishes. 


Luxeberry White Enamel Liquid Granite Floor Varnish 
Luzeberry Wall Finishes Berrycraft Stain Finish 
Luxeberry Wood Finish Auto Color Varnishes 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish Floor Wax 


Berry Brothers, Inc. (646) 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville,Ont:' San Francisco 





You bake it with 
NO TOP CRUST— 
and you use 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


**L ike Mother Used to Make”® 


And half the flour, | 
shortening, labor and | 
expense YOU SAVE, 
as the U. S. Food 
Administration 
recommends. 


Also try a pie crust with 
whole wheat or rye flour. 


Use NONE SUCH for your 
regular pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, and cookies, 


Merrell-Soul » Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| soothed the watchers into a state 


Richard Enters the Lists 


Mr. Guppy growled. “Got winkles on the 
brain, you ’ave,” he observed sarcastically, 

“Oh, ’ave I? I don’t want no cheek from 
you, any’ow. And look ’ere, ’Erb, I ain't 
goin’ ter wait orl night. You knock your 
young man out good and quick, or maybe ['] 
find some one to stand treat, see?” 

“Oh, orl right. Leave orf worritin’, can’t 
yer?” He looked about him uneasily. “] 
suppose she ain’t really ill,” he muttered. 

The feathered lady lifted a pert nose, 
“Well, you are a soft. Of course she ain't, 
It’s only a blind. Besides wot’s that to you?” 

Mr. Guppy glowered. As he entered the 
ring in answer to Mr. Sam Bilger’s invitation, 
his supporters observed that he had a dis- 
gruntled look. His usual expression of amiable 
ferocity was clouded by uneasiness, and the 
wide grin with which he was wont to receive 
applause failed entirely. 

“Don’t look ’appy in ’is mind, do ’e?” was 
the general comment. “Not yit.” 

To one person in the crowded, chokingly 
stuffy room Mr. Guppy seemed a monster of 
physical fitness. By dint of persuasive edging 
and wriggling she had forced her way almost 
to the front, and her plan of action was firmly 
decided. Before the whole assembly she would 
call Mr. Guppy back to his duty, cost what it 
might, and even Nena, inexperienced as she 
was in such matters, had a clear idea that the 
cost might not be light. For a boxing crowd 
is a crowd all to itself. And this crowd had 
had their appetite whetted. ‘They had seen 
the Pride of Putney bite the dust before their 
champion. They wanted more. Various gen- 
tlemen, supported by their female relatives, 
expressed a desire to punch the noses of other 
gentlemen, and it was clear that a general 
fight might soon be in full progress. 

“Mr. Guppy!” Nena called clearly. 

There was a roar of applause and laughter. 
A cheerful individual on her right advised 
her to call him Solly. Mr. Guppy himself 
looked disconcerted, and the feathered lady 
sneered openly. Mr. Sam Bilger waved an 
introductory hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen: If you please. 
Allow me to introdooce the combatants: on 
my right, the Hackney Terror, Mr. Solly 
Plexy.”” Cheers. “On my left Richard, the 
Last Hope.” 

Laughter again swayed the multitude. 
Nena’s voice was lost in the uproar. But Mr. 
Bilger’s voice had coped with worse. He bel- 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the terms 
The challenger ’ere, Mr. 


say romantic. 


| Richard-Last-Hope,” (more laughter)—“en- 
gages to stand up to the Hackney Terror for 


ten rounds or forfeit £100. Mr. Solly Plexy 
on his side engages to knock Richard-Last- 
Hope out in ten rounds or return to ’is ’appy 
‘ome and lovin’ wife. Gentlemen, shake!” 
The assembly rocked. Comments of a wildly 
facetious nature greeted the two combatants 
as their gloved hands met. The cheerful in- 
dividual on Nena’s right roared his opinion 
that “Mr. Guppy’s lovin’ wife ’ad better not 
sit up for ’im,” and added in a comparative 
undertone that the Hackney Terror would 
eat his opponent alive at a mouthful. 

Nena remained silent. Now was her chance. 
Deadly quiet reigned. But she said nothing. 
For a moment she had been too overwhgmed; 
and now the desire to claim Mr. Guppy had 
fled. She stood there, very quiet, with white, 
compressed lips, and a touch of burning color 
in either cheek, and watched. 

Richard did not see her. As his gloved hand 
slipped from Mr. Guppy’s perfunctor) clasp 
he stepped smartly back, and what should 
have been a knock-out blow, straight from 
the shoulder, grazed his chin. ‘The crowd 
murmured, half wonder, half applause. It 
was not usual for their favorite to show 
temper; it betrayed nerves. Mr. Gupp} 
steadied grimly, and the next few rare 
of fra 
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amusement. It was evident that the Last 
Hope couid not box. He fought as a schoolboy 
fights, pluckily, without science, anyhow. And 
compared to the brawny, trained-to-the-last- 
gunce physique of the Hackney Terror he 
seemed almost fragile. Mr. Guppy, evidently 

nting his outburst, played with him, and 
sent him back to his comer with nothing more 
than a cut lip to nurse. 

The soldierly-looking bottle-holder in white 
fannels received Richard severely. “He’s 
just playing,” he muttered as he sponged the 
blood from Richard’s mouth. ‘“Can’t you do 
what I say, m’Lord?” Keep your hands down, 
and him on the dance. This isn’t Beaulairs.” 


RICHARD dashed the flood of cold water out 
ofhiseyes. “Iknowthat. If you call me 
m’Lord’ again, Esmond, I’ll go for you after- 
ward.” 

“Hold your tongue,” was the crisp retort. 
“You'll want all the breath you’ve got. He 
means to knock you out this go.” 

“Time!” called Mr. Bilger. 

Both men slipped back into the ring. Mr. 
Guppy’s face was sullen and angry. The be- 
feathered lady, hungry for winkles, and con- 
scious that the closing hour was not far off, 
had said rude things, and Mr. Guppy had 
sworn to make an end. But anger does not 
improve science. Richard, mindful of warn- 
ings, slipped away from Mr. Guppy’s favorite 
punch, and got home for the first and last 
time on Mr. Guppy’s nose. It was the merest 
flick, but, encouraged by the success, Richard 
stepped in recklessly for what seemed a sure 
thing, and went down before an upper-cut 
delivered straight from Mr. Guppy’s unhappy 
conscience. It was such a ridiculously easy 
blow that the crowd laughed, and Mr. Bilger 
began to count. 

Richard staggered to his feet. He was 
smiling in good-tempered appreciation of the 
joke, but his jaw was set. The cheerful indi- 
vidual observed to Nena that though he had 
grit he couldn’t last the round. Yet somehow 
or other Richard got back to his corner. His 
fair, good-looking face had already an odd, 
shapeless look, and there were red patches on 
his ribs which showed where Mr. Guppy had 
missed his knock-out punch. This time 
Edmonds made no comments. He worked 
at his principal with a cool lightning rapidity. 

In the third round the crowd began to notice 
things. It ceased gradually to be facetious. 
There was something about the struggle which 
they began to taste with appreciation. It was 
a rather subtle something, and they were 
never able to define it. But one woman among 
them knew what it was. It wasn’t Mr. Guppy 
who mattered so much. The real fight was 
between Richard-the-Last-Hope’s body and 
Richard-the-Last-Hope’s_ will. The former 
went down with increasing frequency. It was 
battered and bruised and bloody. But the 
latter picked it up, as it were, by the scruff 
of the neck, and kicked it back to the fray 
long before Mr. Bilger had reached the fatal 
count. And there was something else. ‘The 
apparent fragility was not real. There was 
strength in that slim, graceful body—the 
strength of a thoroughbred that drops at the 
Winning-post, but not before. Somewhere, 
too, the Last Hope had learned to take pun- 
ishment. The small fourth-form boy who had 
defied the traditions of Beaulairs and received 
six separate and successive canings with an 
untroubled mien, came up, aS a man, smiling 
and unruffled, to meet Mr. Guppy’s deadliest 
administrations. 

_It was not a beautiful smile, for by that 
time Richard’s mouth was a red gash, but it 
raised an involuntary cheer. And Nena felt 
alump in her throat and choked. The cheerful 
individual grinned at her. 

Feelin’ queer?” 

“No, it’s grand. It’s splendid. 
man.” 

“Ay, he’s brave enough.” 

A deep silence reigned as the sixth round 
opened. There is no doubt that Mr. Guppy, 
had he been in his usual frame of mind, could 
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REGISTERED 


BABY’S FIRST SHOES 


Correct Shoes for Kiddies 
Just Beginning to Walk. 


HE SPECIALIST SHOE was de- 
signed by a foremost specialist —a 
recognized head of the orthopedic pro- 
fession—to protect, not correct, healthy, 
normal little feet in their growing 


period. 





‘THESE Baby’s First Shoes are laced, 
made of superior quality soft tan or 
black kidskin, flexible, 


turned soles. 


2.50 


AGES 1 to.2 YEARS 
SIZES 2 to 5 


hand-sewed 


Children’s Shoe Shop—tThird floor. | 


Franklin Simon g Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 














Have Easy Feet {tom x." 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdomiz.al support. Protec‘s mother 
and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
Write for Booklet No, 7, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 

COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
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# An Ally to the Allies— 


* This handsome, silver plated 
“Royal Rochester” Casserole 
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—s doing its bit every day in American Homes where house- 
wives are conserving the food supply, saving the “left overs” by 
serving them as delightful, appetizing, health giving dishes “en 
casserole.” The white, heat proof china inset will give a life 
time’s service—the cover is hand decorated. 









Our service department will gladly send you a booklet of “Royal 
Rochester” casserole recipes, a catalog of “Royal Rochester” Silver- 
ware or, if you prefer, will send the casserole itself to your jeweler 
for your approval. 
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IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


For her Birthday or Anniversary 


The gift exquisite of toiletware. Unrivaled by even the richest of ancient 
tusk ivory is Ivory Py-ra-lin. In it are expressed the noblest thoughts of Ameri- 
can art and manufacture. The pattern Du Barry, illustrated, is an alluring 
conceit. 

All better shops of your community show Ivory Py-ra-lin. One may buy 
either a complete set in handsome case of Du Pont Fabrikoid (shown), or a selection 
of articles, filling in as convenient. 


It is important to look for the name stamped on every piece of genuine Ivorv 
Py-ra-lin. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Owned and operated by 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 
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Waxit 
Cleans and Polishes 


SIGNS of GDOD HOUSEKEEPING 


When you see all the furniture bright and shin- 
ing and the piano with its original lustre, that 
housewife uses 


Waxit 


“*THE PERFECT POLISH’? 


Only one application is necessary. It’s easy to 
use—no rubbing—no shaking. Economical 
because a little goes a long way and stays 
on permanently. Make yours a Waxit 


home. Prices: 35c to $3.00. 


Send 10 cents for a trial bottle or get a large 
botile from your dealer. 


WAXIT MFG. CO. 


1532 OLD COLONY BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
**Support the Government in‘thought and deed." 
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Richard Enters the Lists 


have made an easy finish. But Mr. Guppy 
was growing flustered. The smiling tenacity 
of his opponent disconcerted him. And be- 
sides, the small still voice which had tormented 
him all the evening had developed into a 
shout. 

It did, in fact, occur to Mr. Guppy to throw 
up the gloves. But moral courage was not his 
strong point, and the be-feathered lady had a 
tongue. Mr. Guppy hit out savagely, but 
inaccurately. 

Somehow the tenth round found Richard 
still swaying on his feet. But it had ceased 
to be a fight. It was a massacre in which the 
victim stolidly refused to die. Dazed, both 
eyes closing, the breath beaten out of his 
bruised body, Richard tottered round the ring, 
just keeping off the deadliest blows with 
obstinate, instinctive defense. The seconds 
slipped by. He saw grim resolve in Mr, 
Guppy’s sullen eye. He knew that the end was 
near. And just then some one called to him. 
It was a woman’s voice, familiar, and in that 
moment shamelessly beloved. He did not 
know whence it came. But he rallied. Just 
| for one more minute he held his ground—then 
| Mr. Guppy got home at last. As he went down 
| Richard remembered Mr. Bilger’s description 
| of that conquering punch. “And the joke of 
it is yer lies there and ’ears them counting, 
| and can’t move a finger ter save yer life.” 
Richard listened to the counting. It felt 
| like hammer strokes on his throbbing brain. 

“One—two—three—four—” 

Richard struggled to his knees. There was 
a general gasp. 

“Five—six—seven—”’ 

Richard was on his feet. Mr. Guppy came 
at him. 

“Time!”’ 

Richard let go of his body, and it went down 
| like an empty sack. 
| Mr. Bilger led the cheering. § The ring was 
| broken. Somehow or other Nena found her- 

self kneeling in the midst of a swaying crowd 
with Richard’s head in her lap, and Mr. 
| Guppy towering over her. Mr. Guppy’s es- 





‘ 
| 


| pression was peculiar. 

“FE won,” he said, ‘‘and I gotter keep my 
promise. It’s as clear as daylight, ain’t it? 
Gotter keep my promise. I’m goin’ ’ome to 

| my wife.”” His face twitched, and he blew his 
nose. “And by gum—I’m goin’ now,” he said. 


HEY laid the unrecognizable, blissfully 
happy Richard on Sefiora Valesca’s sofa. 

“T ’its ’im and I ’its ’im,’”’ Mr Guppy re- 

| peated for the twentieth time. “I ‘its ’im 
abart like a bloomin’ sawdust doll. I biffs 
| ‘im on the ’ead, I biffs ’im on the ribs, I biffs 

‘im on the solly plexy, and up ’e comes every 

time smilin’ like a bloomin’ Jack-in-the-box. 
| tell yer, missis, there ain’t many like ‘im 
| in ’Ackney.” 

“For that, Heaven be thanked,” Senora 
Valesca observed grimly. She fixed Mr. 
| Guppy with a severe eye. “As to you, sefior, 
you are a bad man. You cause your poor wile 
much sorrow. But for this gentleman you 
might have her death upon your conscience. 
For she is breaking her heart for you—why, 
God alone knows.” She held open the door, 
and her eyes twinkled with a malicious kindli- 
ness. “You have a son, sefior,” she announced 
gently. 

Mr. Guppy stood as one petrified. He 
choked. His face twitched worse than ever. 
He. looked like a huge, red-faced baby on the 
point of tears. Then a frail voice called him 
from the twilight room, and he stumbled 
forward on tiptoe, and the door closed upon 
him. 

As for Nena, she was bathing Richard’s 
poor, unlovely face with a tender care. He 
smiled at her, and though his smile had lost 
something of its charm, it seemed to cause her 
peculiar satisfaction. ; 

Sefiora Valesca, who was busy with the fire 
anda kettle, glanced at them over her shoulcer. 
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“Senor Wizard, I owe you an apology,” she 
said, “and a cup of tea. I make you both.” 

But neither of them heard her, and she 
lifted her eyes to the ceiling and shrugged 
her shoulders in resignation to a superior 

wer. : 

The next evening’s papers contained a 
society paragraph to the effect that the Mar- 
quis of T ilybaldash had been the victim of a 
motor-accident. No details were given, but 
it was understood that the marquis had sus- 
tained superficial injuries which would keep 
him to his room for some days. 

Dorothea Northbound sent her love, and a 
friendly request that he should tell her the 
real truth. 

Whereby it will be seen that on all sides the 
Marquis of Tallybaldash was regarded with 
distrust. 

The nex! story in this series, ‘ 


will appear in A pril. 


‘Two of a Kind,” 





Tested Uses for Approved 


Foods 


Continued from page 58) 


in the roasting-pan, sprinkle it well with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley, onion salt, and celery 
salt. Put the meat into the pan and lay a few 
bay‘leaves, small slices of onion and carrots, 
and ‘a sprinkle of mace on top. Bake in a hot 
oven twenty minutes, then reduce the heat, 
and cook until tender. 

Pepper, nutmeg, paprika, curry-powder, 
thyme, sage, celery salt, and mace all help to 
do their part in giving a dash of zest to the 
vegetable dish. Try serving your catrots, cab- 
bage, parsnips, or string-beans sprinkled over 
with nutmeg, thyme, marjoram, white pepper, 
and chopped parsley. 

How necessary it is that salad dressing be 
seasoned just so. Only the taste can tell for 
there is no fixed rule of amounts in French 
dressing, for example. Salt, vinegar, pepper, 
plenty of paprika, and a dash of mustard, 
or an addition of Worcestershire Sauce 
make the dressing. Pour the oil slowly over 
the ice in a bowl. The amount must 


be regulated by the number to be served. 


Add the seasonings as the palate dictates, 
and beat the mixture thoroughly to a froth, 
until it is well blended and slightly thickened. 
The same directions apply in making boiled 
dressing or mayonnaise. When fish, meat, eggs, 
nuts, fruit, or any vegetable are used in salads, 
they must be seasoned ag well as the dressing. 
Vinegar, mustard, and salt are often added 
to fish to give it a snappy flavor before the 
dressing is poured over it. 

Grandmother’s pumpkin pie is always a 
delight because she uses plenty of spice. 
The following recipe for Pumpkin Pie gives 
just a suggestion of the spice that may be 
added: To two well-beaten eggs, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, and combine with two 
cupfuls canned pumpkin, one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, one tablespoonful of molasses, 
and one-half cupful of sugar. Last, but not 
least, add the following spices: One teaspoonful 
ginger, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of nutmeg, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of allspice, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of cloves. Pour into pie plates filled 
with pastry—having a well fluted edge. This 
makes one very large thick pie or two smaller 
ones. But pumpkin pie isn’t the only pie 
that needs good spices. Apple pie is never com- 
plete, unless cinnamon or nutmeg is sprinkled 
over the apples and possibly the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon is added. Spicy cookies 
and cakes are always favorites. A plain cake 
may be made into a spicy cake by the addition 
ot nutmeg, ginger, or cloves. 

. Spices have an important place in the pickle 
Jar. Did you know that you can buy whole- 
mixed spices all ready for the pickling season? 
Tie the spices loosely in a muslin bag, and allow 
to cook with the pickle mixture. In this way, 
every variety of spice penetrates the pickle. 


Thousands of housewives and domestics are proving this every wash day. 





when Silver Lake Clothes Line is used. “Braided, 
not twisted”—explains in three words why your 


wash is safe. 


Its solid-braided, pure, white cot- 


ton gives the clothes-pins the absolutely 
firm grip that keeps the wash on the line; 
“\. gives the line the strength that keeps it 
from breaking in the wind or under a 
heavy wash. Always ask for and insist on 


* Silver Lake 


CLOTHES LINE 


If you 


Good Housekeeping women will take the time to order Silver Lake Clothes Line by 
name and Jook for our trade mark, the problem of soiled, torn linen and washes 
resultant from high winds will be solved. 
Use Silver Lake and avoid chafed clothes, loosened clothes-pins, kinky snarls, and 
scratched hands. 


splinters to hurt your hands. 
cannot kink, ravel nor stretch. 


Remember it has no coloring matter to stain the clothes and no 
Easy to roll up, put up and take down, because it 
Outwears a dozen ordinary lines. 


Silver Lake is the accepted standard in U. S. Government braided cord 


specifications. 


hank, refuse it. 


year guarantec. 
Guaranteed full lengths 


Get it from your dealer; but if the name is not on the 


Write for Free Sample and Test It 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 
308 Nevada Street, 


“Silver Lake” solid-braided Sash Cord is the only cord sold with a twenty- 


The Original and Standard Cord. 


Newtonville, Mass. 


Braided, lasts years. 


Sold by net weight 















EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be 
so well and weigh what you should. J can help you. [know 


I can. 


Not one drop of medicine. 


My way is the naiural way—a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, slecp and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 
family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to dcep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures 

and I have kept their conjdence. 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 


pupils. 


These facts are cited modestly 


I can and will do all I promise. 


You Can Be So Well! 


all,in the privacy of their rooms 
May I help you? 


Medical magazines advertise my work 
with only a desire to prove that 
Remember 


You Caan Weigh What You Should! 





It is easy to be well. to be free from nagging ailments. Even the most 


If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send to me: 


Excess Flesh in any 


part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, 

Neck or Arins 
Round Shoulders 


Incorrect Standing 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Weakness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 

Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 





chronic afflictions, in nine 
cases out of ten, are vastly 
benefited by my help. May 
I help you? 

I can build you up or reduce 
vou. You thoroughly enjoy 
my simple directions and you 
feel so satisfied with yourself. 


Write tome! Ask for my 
Booklet—sent you without 
charge. Let me tell you all 
about my wonderful experi- 
ence! Then you will under- 
stand the great work I am 
doing for womankind; and 
how / can help you. 





Become the woman you 
wish to be 
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Sheet Music 


Mothers should consult with teachers about their children’s music 
A Few Century Selections At 10c acopy 


Mothers who are vitally interested in seeing that 
their children receive the most thorough kind of a 
muusical training find it good policy to keep in close 
touch with the teacher to learn what progress their 
children are making, how fast they are advancing, 
what grades tney are practicing, and last but not 
least, how much the music costs. 

Do you know that CENTURY EDITION places 
the very choicest collection of classic and modern 
standaid compositions for voice, piano, and violin 
within the reach of every singer or player, student 
or teacher, at the incredibly low price of TEN 
CENTS A COPY? 

Do you know that CENTURY EDITION starts 
with first grade piano pieces with exira-/arge notes tor 
quick, easy reading and runs through every grade 
right up to the most difficult of pieces? Do you know 
that in CENTURY EDITION you can get almost 
all of the classics of the world’s celebrated music 
masters? 

CENTURY EDITION is printed by an expensive 
lithographic process which eliminates all imperfec- 
tions and makes possible clear, easy reading. Every 
copy is perfect and printed on full-size sheet music 
paper of standard quality . 

erhaps yeu pay from 25c to $1.00 a copy for your 
music. Yet you get none that is more carefully 
revised, more carefully fingered, more beautifully 
engraved aud printed, more representative of what 
is best in music than is given in the CENTURY 
EDITION. 

imes count today as they seldom have counted 
before. So you'd better investigate the CENTURY 
EDITION, especially as you can do so at any handy 
music store, with no inconvenience to yourself 

You should get CENTURY EDITION music 
from your dealer. If he does not carry it, don’t take 
a substitute, but send your order and remittance to 
us with his name and we will forward it at once and 
send you a Complete Catalog Free. 


Spring Song—Mendels- 
sohn 

Pilgrim's Chorus— Lange 

The Paims—Leybach 

Midsummer Night's 
Dream—Smith 

Invitation tothe Dance 
—Weber 

Anvil Chorus— Verdi 

Barcarolle—Offenbach 

Grand March de Con- 
cert— Wollenhaupt 

Falling Waters—Truax 

Listen to the Mocking 
Bird—Hoffman 

il Trovatore—Smith 

Scarf Dance—Chaminade 

Butterfly—Grieg 

Chapel in Woods—Lange 

Hungarian Rhapsody 
(No. 2)—Liszt 

Love and Flowers— Ald- 
rich 

Martha, Fantasia— 
Dorn 

On the Meadow— 
Lichner 

Poet and Peasant— 
Suppe 

Miserere— Verdi 

Moonlight Sonata— 
Beethoven 

Rustic Dance—Howell 

Second Valse—Godard 

Shepherd's Dream— 
Heins 

Alice, Transcription— 
Ascher 


Humoresque— 
Dvorak 

In Rank and File—Lange 

Longing for Home— 
Jungmann 

The Last Hope— 
Gottschalk 

Norma—Leybach 

National Airs—Keiser 

Orange Blossoms 
Waitz—Ludovic 

Pearly Dewdrops— 
Birbeck 

Pure as Snow (Edel- 
weis)—Lange 

Stars of Glory— Kennedy 

Starlight—Brainard 

Sweet Dreams—-Will 
Porter 

Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4— 
Lichper 

Tam O’Shanter— 
Warren 

Tag Waitz—Swilt 

The Wayside Rose— 
Fischer 

Warblings at Eve— 
Richards 

Dying Poet—Gottschalk 

Dancing Wavelets— 
Russell 

The Maiden’s Prayer— 
Badarzewska 

Salut A Pesth— Kowalski 

The Sack Waltz— 
Metcalf 

Flower Song— 
Lange 


CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 229 W. 40th St., New York Citv 


MINCED SEA 


dais 


For a Quarter-of-a-Century this 
inimitable sea food from the pure, 
tide-washed sands of the Pacific 
Ocean has pleased with its mar- 
vellous salt-sea flavor and its dainty ap- 
pearance. Highly nourishing too; almost 
an essential food for child and adult. Most 
excellent for invalids. In soups, creamed, 
etc., a fullsome and appetizing food. 

EAT MORE FISH! 
yn ‘‘Pioneer.”” No others 
good. Recipe book free 


ample can for 20c in stamps 


Sea Beach Packing Works 


102 Pacific Ave., Aberdeen, Washington 


March Good Housekeeping 


Beautiful, Enduring 


Interiors 





Liquid Velvet, 


Walls and ceilings finished 
with Liguid Velvet have a 
true and lasting beauty. 


Sask 


| Is a flat finish with an oil base. 
Repeated washing will not injure 
walls and ceilings covered with 


Liquid Velvet is made in white and 


24 attractive tints. 


You will find 


the exact shades you desire for 


every room in the home. 


Write 


for booklet on home interiors and 


color chaet. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO., 


600 Washington St., South Bend, Indiana, U.S. A- 
Varnish Makers for Half a Century 


| occasionally even to 


Mirandy on the Discour. 
| agements of Philanthropy 
(Continued from page 45) 


| dan fifteen yeahs ago. Sis Sabitha suttenly 
was in a pitiful state, an’ bein’ as how [ ain't 
one of dem folkses dat takes out deir sym. 
pathy in sheddin’ a few tears in a clean pocket 
handkerchief, I des retched down de ole tea pot 
from de shelf an’ took out de money dat I was 
a savin’ up to buy me a new frock, an’ paid Sis 
Sabitha’s rent. 

“Well, Sis Sabitha sholy did spressify herself 
as bein’ grateful to me, but how did she prove 
hit? Did she say dat Sis Mirandy done done 
her part noble by me, an’ now I'll git somebody 
else to pay de next month’s rent? : 

“Nawm, dat she didn’t. She says to herself 
dat Sis Mirandy will pay my rent ruther dan 
see me an’ de chillun flung out in de street, an’ 
so I’ll des use de money dat I can git from odder 
folks in some odder way. An’ dat’s whut she 
done, an’ from dat day to dis, I’s been a in. 
chin’, an’ a pinchin’, an’ a scrinchin’ to help 
along Sis Sabitha, who feels lak she’s got a 
puffect right to dip into my puss becaze I 
was good to her in de fust place. 

“An’ dere’s Tilly Ann. Tilly Ann is a young 
mother wid a whole litter of babies, an’ | 
sholy did feel sorry for her bein’ tied down to de 
house wid ’em. So I tell her dat some day 
when she’s a honin’ to take a little walk an’ 
refresh herself, to bring de twinses over to 
my house, an’ I’d mind ’em for her for a hour 
or two. 

“Tilly Ann, she say hit’s mighty kind of 
me to offer to lend a hand in carin’ for ’em, 
an’ she sholy do appreciate hit. Wellum, how 
you think Tilly Ann show how thankful she 
is to me? By dumpin’ dem twinses down on 
me ev’y day ontel you’d think dat I was 
runnin’ a orphan asylum. 

“Co’se 1 wouldn’t mind takin’ care of her 
brats oncet in a while, but ef I’d a knowed 
whut I was a lettin’ myself into, I’d a kept 
silent, an’ let her wrastle wid her own baby 
proposition. 

“ An’ as for borryin’, hit suttenly would bea 
privilege ef you could help a friend out oncet 
wid a few dollars when he was in hard luck, 
or ef you could now an’ again let a sister in de 
chu’ch have de use of yo’ cake-pan, or lend her 
yo’ new cut paper pattern. But you don’t 
dast do hit becaze ef you starts to lend hit’sa 
continuous performance. 

“Me an’ Ike, when .we was married, we was 
all for holdin’ out de helpin’ hand to ev’ybody 
about us, an’ de fust news we knowed, dough 
we was both a wukin’ an’ a savin’, we was 
*bout to have to pass aroun’ de hat for our- 
selves. Hit got noised aroun’ dat we was too 
kind-hearted to say ‘no,’ an’ when we got 
through bein’ good to odder folks, we didn’t 
have nothin’ to be good to ourselves on. 

“Yassum, ef you lends a pusson a thing 
oncet dey shows deir gratitude by borryin’ bit 
over again, an’ ’bout de third time dey borries 
hit dey thinks hit belongs to ’em, an’ dey don't 
bodder to return hit. Dat’s why folks dat’s 
got good, hard, horse-sense keeps deir money 





| an’ deir fiiends, too, by never lendin’ ’em any- 


thing in de fust place. 

“ An’ hit’s funny, too, dat you can’t be good 
yo’ husband  widout 
ruinin’ him. Now me, I’d lak oncet in a while 
to turn my blind eye on Ike, an’ let him side- 
step a little, an’ make out dat I was asleep when 
he came home from de crap game, an’ I'd just 


| love to tell him dat 1 thinks dat he’s de finest 


man dat ever come down de path, an’ [ mos 


| bustes wid pride dat he belongs to me. 


“But Idasent. Ef I ever let up on de rollin 
pin, an’ took to spreadin’ de salve one time, 
I’d never git him back to punchin’ de time 


| clock at nine o’clock, an’ walkin’ de chalk line 


agin. a 
“Nawm, I reckon bein’ a philanthropist 1s 


| bout de most discouragin’ thing in de worl’, 





becaze when you start hit you can’t stop hit. 
Folks won’t let you 
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1 got to be moseyin’ along now. , 
[got to stop by Sis Sabitha’s wid a few dimes 
Igot for her, an’ dis new fangled remedy for her 
rheumatiz, becaz2 de ole lady is mighty paini- 
fied dis wet wedder, an’ I sho is got her on my | 
mind when hit rains. An’ I specs by de time 


#Vassum, 


Igits home dat Tilly Ann will be over wid de 
twinses, which am de cutest little skeeziks 


dat you ever set yo’ eyeballs on, an’ dat sho 
i gwine to be tickled wid dese heah gumdrops 
I’sa takin’ ‘em, an’ I bet Sis Hannah Jane will 
bea waitin’ to borry dis heah fine hat I got on, 
whut I promised her I’d lend her to wear to | 
de meetin’ of de Daughters of Zion. 

“Yassum, hit’s funny, ain’t hit, how yo’ 
gits to feel so close to de folks dat you is good | 
to dat dey are sort ’o lak yo’ own fambly? 
Dere’s times you feel lak lambastin’ ’em, but 
hit suttenly would hu’t yo’ feelings ef dey went 
to anybody else for help after you done done 
so much for “em!” 





Your House in Summer 
Continued from page 41) 


fitted chintz or linen bags and left to hang 
in their accustomed place. By this method 
storage space is saved, the curtains are kept 
in better condition than when laid away on 
shelves, and the character of a room is pre- 
served, no matter how much its appearance 
may be changed. 

Where possible, the home-maker of today 
even goes so far as to send her heavy carpets 
and fine rugs to storage for the entire summer, 
and puts down light and inexpensive floor | 
coverings, perhaps all small rugs, in their | 
place. Cotton and wool rag rugs, or the newer | 
rugs woven of linen flax, where solid colors or 
two-toned effects are desired, fiber and grass 
and Scotch wool reversible rugs—these and 
still others offer a wide choice of summer floor 
coverings, all of which mean cool-looking rooms | 
and lighter housework. And this last is a 
point which ought to rank of first importance 
when considering the question of furnishing | 
the summer home, or the home in summer- | 
time, as the case may be. For when summer | 
brings its change of conditions in the business 
world, shorter hours and Saturday holidays, | 
why should we not have the home-maker’s | 
vacation months as well? And while the new 
housekeeping with its standards of efficiency 
embracing a hundred and one time and labor- 
saving devices, is one means to this end, sen- 
sible summer furnishings are to a large extent 
quite as important in facilitating the upkeep 
of the home—furnishings which require the 
least amount of care and effort, which entail | 
the least possible amount of thought or | 
anxiety lest something be injured, or broken, 
or spoiled 

What things you can afford to use in your | 
own home in summer without fear of a house- | 
hold tragedy if the wind blows over a flower 
vase with water, or some one spills lemonade | 
on a sofa pillow, is, of course, for you to decide, 
but this much is certain, whatever things in 
daily use mean continual responsibility should | 
be put away for the time being, that there may | 
be vacation days in the home for the home- | 
maker, whether or not there are holidays 
outside of it. Even in the matter of table | 
linens we may institute a summer change, for | 
why use the large, fine cloths and napkins | 
Which count for such a big item on laundry 
bills when the pretty art-linen table runners | 
are not only in vogue for breakfast and lunch, | 
but are quite permissible in warm weather 
lor informal dinners. 

The point is, when seasons change, make a | 
sensible change, and as much of a change as | 
you can, in the furnishing of your home. Not 
only the house itself, but you as well, will | 
benefit by this wise expenditure of time and 
money, and when things go back to their | 
accustomed places in the fall, you will see the 
Many mistakes and the small opportunities for 
improvement in the placing of your furniture 
and decorations, which, by reason of long | 
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There Are 
‘No “Ill Winds” 
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RUBENS 


Other Rubens features are adjustable 


easy. 


All sizes—from the first tiny shirt up. Materi- 
als are cotton, half wool, wool, silk; also silk and 





For Babies That Wear the Rubens ae Sc 


IVE little folks the protection of the Rubens. Double-lapped in frent 
over chest and stomach — fitting little bodies snugly — insuring comfort. 
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INFANT SHIRT 


: coat every shirt l'wo-Button Union Suits, ‘‘Rubens 
shape and absence of buttons that makes dressing Style,’ for children up to 10 years, in cotton 


merino and all wool. 
Write us for pictures and prices if your dealer 


wool. Acard of Rubens Paper Dolls comes with can't give you RUBENS. 


RUBENS & 
MARBLE, Inc. 
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: | ‘HERE can be no luxury for a woman 
equal to the comfort she enjoys in 
wearing 


: umfy-(-ut 





UNDERWEAR 


due to the patented “Can't-Slip” straps. No 
slipping off the shoulders No annoyance or 
discomfort. In the history of women’s under- 
wear no improvement has 
brought so much COM- 
FORT to womankind as 
this patented ‘Can't Slip” 
feature 

Remember to ask for 
Cumfy-Cut Vests and Union 
Suits. They cost you no 
more than the ordinary, ill- 
fitting kind. 

Insist on seeing our label 
sewed in each garment. 
BOYCE, WHEELER & ROYCE 
346 Broadway, New York 








association. vou had been blind to before. | 




















358 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 
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Infant Shirt 
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STEWARTS 
DuPLe 
SAFETY PINS 


ASK TO SEE THEM AND LEARN WHY 


oO 1. The double head allows - -@ 


pont to fasten from either ade 


= 
2) 2. The tongue prevents the fabric 
fram catchong oa the head and prevents 
the pounts stippany through. 


2 The long, sharp bevelled point passes  \ 
candy through any cloth, but cannot bend. \ 
4 The quard covers the coll apring at nde — \ ° 
{which comes next to cloth, no possible chance of 
J catching ie wring J 


Brass wire, cannot rest extra sift an! strong doesect bead \ 


© To be sure of absolute satisfaction, buy 
- your Safety Pins at the store displaying 
this sign. 



















t 

= 1. The double head allows point to fasten from 

: either side 

E: The tongue prevents the fabric from catching in 

Ea the head and prevents the points slipping through 

= 3. The long, sharp beveled point passes easily 
through cloth, but cannot bend 

= 4. The guard covers the coil spring at side which 

Z| comes next to cloth; no possible chance of catch 

=| ing in spring. 

a Send 2c stamp and name of dealer for 

a Free Sample Card 

FI CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 

= Dept. A. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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WE are growers of these 

BULBS on our own farms 
and the 1917 acreage was 
double that of former years. 


FLOWERS ALL 
SUMMER FOR $ 1 


There is no flower that is so easily 
grown and blooms so readily as the 
Gladiolus, and by repeated plantings 
a continued bloom may be had all 
summer long. The long spikes are 
gracetul and fascinating in their 

teat array of colors; cut as first 

ower opens and placed in water, 
the flowers develop for _a_ week, 
even to the last bud. Commence 
planting in April and repeat at 1oday 
intervals until! end of June, and vou 
will have flowers until late Autumn. 


*“*Homewood’’ Gladiolus 
75 Fine Bulbs, Many Kinds Mixed 
For $1.00, MAILED FREE 
to customers within fourth postal zone 
(600 miles) from Chicago or New York. 
For further zones add 16c in stamps. 
VEGETABLES ALL $j 25 
THE YEAR FOR.. 

(Ordered alone, price $1.50) 
If desired we will include our No. 2 


20 Large Pkts. 

ge kts Collection of Vegetable Seeds (reg- 
20 best kinds, enough for 50 it. 
garden and the abeve 75 Giadiolus bulbs prepaid 
Vaughan’s Catalogue “‘Gardening Iilustrated’’ goe 
either, or by mail FREE, 152 big pages with colored inserts. 
U. S. Gov't Vaughan’s Seed Store 


License 31-33 W. RandolphSt. (Dept. H), CHICAGO 
No. G31074 41-43 Barclay Street (Dept. H), NEW YORK 


ular price $1.50) 


wilh 


Make this 

your best year. 

Your garden 

will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Write for it today. 

Include toc for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies the largest and 
most beautiful known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2108 Arch Street Phila., Pa, 


SES of NEW.CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 

roses and other plants ; gives expert experience 

alifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 

natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
us ts. Write for -— today 

. CO., Box 315, Hew Castle, Ind. 
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Consider the Soil 
(Continued from page 46) 


with extreme caution. It is much stronger than 
other manures, and unless applied lightly 
and raked in to a considerable depth, it 
will seriously injure or kill the young plants. 

For those who are not in a position to pro- 
cure barnyard manure there are special 
manufactured mixtures, These come designed 
for certain plants or for general use, and may 
be had of any reliable seed house. 

Nitrogen is an important soil element of 
special value in promoting the leaf and stem 
growth of lettuce, cabbage, chard, and other 
plants of like character. Unless nitrogen is 
present in the soil in sufficient quantity the 
plants will be poor in color and the fruit taste- 
less and stringy. This element is contained 


in barnyard manure, or it may be purchased in | 


the form of nitrate of soda. Its over-generous 
use, however, will result in the development 
of coarse leaves and pulpy stems greatly at 
the expense of quality. One sanctioned way to 
use it is to dissolve a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda in a gallon of water and feed it occasionally 
to plants not sufficiently vigorous. Ground 


bone contains some nitrogen as well as a 
larger amount of another valuable plant food 
phosphoric acid, but as bone meal is a very 


slow-acting fertilizer, it is best applied to long- 
lived crops, such as asparagus and rhubarb. 

Potash is another factor largely concerned in 
the well-being of the garden, but as the usual 
sources from which we have been accustomed 
to obtain it are at present cut off, it has become 
a very scarce commodity. Wood ashes con- 
tains from 2 to 8 percent of potash, hardwood 
giving the greatest quantity; so this by-prod- 
uct of our winter open fires should be sedulously 
husbanded for use in the garden. The potash 
contained in wood ashes is quickly soluble in 
water; so it should be kept perfectly dry. 

Mr. C. W. Burkett in his inspiring book, 
“Soils,” directs our attention to the fact that 
fertility of the soil means more than mere plant 
food. “It is water—just the right amount and 
served when needed. It is climate—neither 
too cold nor too hot for the particular plant. 
It is texture—soil grains of proper size and in 
proper relation to control heat, moisture, and 
air. It is humus—a goodly amount to supply 
the nitrogen required, and to help in making 
pleasant and comfortable the home of the roots. 
It is tillage—the real, true sort of tillage that 
provides tilth and mellowness. It is the plant 

the right kind for the particular soil.”” Upon 
all these things depends our success, and talbnipe 
is due to the neglect of some of them. 

Not the least important among these factors 
of success is tillage, or as we speak of it more 
often—cultivation, which means keeping the 
top soil constantly stirred and loose. This 
cultivation, which should be performed not 
once or twice, but over and over again through 
out the summer whenever there are signs of 
surface baking and always the day after a rain- 
storm, is threefold in its service to the soil. 
It renders the food therein more quickly avail- 
able to the roots of the young plants; it kills 
the vicious brood of weed seedlings in infancy, 
it creates a mulch which greatly retards the 

evaporation of precious moisture from the soil; 
} while it admits the necessary fresh air. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


* 
Hardy Everblooming ¢ 
On their own roots 
ose ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid: 

guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 

helia, Salmon Flesh. 

adison, Pure White. 
Mrs. B. R, Cant, Dark Carmine. 
Rosemary, Bright Pink. 


Robin Hood, Clear Scarlet. 
Rena Robbins, Clear Yellow.» 


SPECIAL BALGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c, 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25¢c.' 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - - - 
3 Flowering Cannas, - - 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, - 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gladioli,« « - « 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - 
15 Pkts. Flowers Seeds, all different, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. CGuaran. 
tee satisfaction. Onceacustomer,alwaysone. Catalog Free, 
Miss ELLA V, BAINES, Box99 Springfield, Ohio 


The War-Time Flower Garden 


No one with an atom of joy, or sympathy or 
love of the beautiful in his make-up will say 
that Flowers are Non-essentials. Resolve there- 
fore to “Grow Flowers As Usuat’’—Asters 
and Cosmos and Sweet Peas and all the other 
oldtime favorites. If you have never planted 


Heatherhome Flower Seeds 


there is a rare treat in store for you. Write 
TODAY for your copy of our 1918 Catalog. It 
describes the many wonderful new varieties we 
have developed and lists everything worth 
growing in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


Special Offer During March Only 

For 25 cents—we will mail post-paid one large 
packet each of Heatherhome Branching Asters, 
Midsummer Giant Cosmos and ‘‘Heatherhome 
Beauties” Sweet Peas. These are not. mixtures, 
but well-proportioned Blends of the newest and 
choicest strains and colors, grown separately. 

HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 
258 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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American Mas 


todon Pansies 


These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers,su- 
perb rounded form, great 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 
‘ fae omg egrng and most 
durable; the acme of perfec 
tion in Pansies. Seed, nkt. 10¢ 
CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA. 
Most decorative annual in cultl 
vation, pkt. 20c. 
CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10¢. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowerson 
two footstems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 
SPECIAL OFFER--These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Rooklet, ‘*How to Grow Flowers,’ and Catalog. 
OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plante 
and new fruita FREE. We excel in quality and varities. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
” 
“How to Grow Roses 


will guide you straight to sue 
cess with the “Queen of Flow- 
ers.”" We will send this 32-page 
book, our big 1918 Floral Guide, 
a 25¢ return check, good om 
your first $1 order, all threefor 
10c. Send today. Grow your 
own roses—a welcome f 
from war-time cares. 
ONARD & JONES CO. 
# ROSES, Box 64 WESTGROVE, Ps. 


VICK’S..ctris1 GUIDE 


For 69 years one of the leading author- 
Now ities on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better sgqg 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y- 
72 Stone Street The Flower City 
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Lo EPAlrs Eeseks 


Food Will Win the War—Produce it! 


Barpee’s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time 
Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. The 
sales exceeded by many thousands our fondest 
expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the ad- 
dition of a complete garden plan and leaflet on 
Seed Sowing. It contains a collection suitable 

for the home garden, comprisinga careful selec- 
tion of Burpee’s Specialties mentioned below, 
and is mailed to your address for $1.00. 
Bean Burpee’s Stringless| Lettuce Wayahead 
Green Pod Onion White Portugal 
Bean Fordhook Bush/ Parsley Moss Curled 
Lima |Radish Scarlet Turnip 
Bean Brittle Wax Salsify — d san Island 
9a ald Niammotn 
Beet ney + Improved Sweet CornGolden Bantam 
‘ Swiss Chard Large Ribbed 
Cabbage Burpee’s All- White 


head Early |Tomato Chalk’s Jewel 





Carrot Chantenay Turnip Red or Purple Top 


Lettuce Iceberg Strap-Leaf 
If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $1.65 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


has been enlarged and improved and is of the 
greatest help to all who intend planting a gar- 
den; it contains new and reliable information 
about the “‘Best Seeds that Grow.” 


216 pages with 103 colored illustra- 

tions of the latest novelties and hundreds 

of illustrations of every variety of Vegetables 

and Flowers. It is mailed free upon 

request. A post card will do. Write 

for your copy today, and please men- 
tion Good Housekeeping. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
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all? 
ored plants, and healthy, luxuriant, rich colored flowers 
and foliage, is the difference between success and failure. If 


Are your plants, vines, and shrub- 
gnaPP™ bery doing well? Have you had 
success with your flowers or do they 

100k sickly and thriftless? Do you realize 
that ‘‘scraggly”’ plants are worse than no plants at 
The difference be: ween weak, thriftless, off-col- 


your plants are not doing well, chances are they need food. They are being starved and are 
an eyesore and a source of annoyance rather than pleasure, but don’t throw them away, use 


|Red Snapper Plant 


RED SNAPPER PLANT FOOD is a wonderfully rich, very y nutritious, yet harmless ferti- 


liner for piants of this kind. 


Its effect can be noticed within a few 


ys after the application. Color of foliage becomes e 


darker green and flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size beyond all expectations—the wonder and admir- 
ation of all who see them. It is made from the head bones and nitrogenous cartilage of the South American Red Snapper 
fish, dried under Intense heat, mized with other organie plant foods to make a perfectly balanced ration, then ground and 


bolted in flour mill machinery into a fine meal. 


and conservatories as well as for outside use, Put up in 2 Ib. 2ans including an 8 oz. pac 


It is thoroughly sterilized, clean and sanitary, to be used in the finest homes 


‘kage of RED SNAPPER Plant 


Tonic which is used to give the plants quicker start, Price 500. Also put up in 12 1-2 1b. burlap paper lined eaeks, Price §$%.50. 
For sale oy ali leading Florists, Druggists, Grocers and Nurserymen. Ask your dealers. If they have not got it, send us their 


names and we will see that they get it for you. 


This is worth 50c alone to any lover of flowers. 


A Valuable 
Flower General Office 
FREE Ean Claire, Wis. 


Save $1 to $1.50 on your next pair cf shoes. Perfect fit 
and comfort guaranteed. ut shows only one of our 
many beautiful models. Latest New York styles. All 
wonderful bargains. 


“The BOND Shoe 


is one of the biggest shoe values ever offered to the ladies 
of America. Cannot be bought at shoe stores. Sold 
direct to you at a saving of $1 to $1.50. 

Send 10c for big catalog. This is to save waste and 
help keep the price down to $3. Your 10c is refunded 
on the first air of shoes you buy. But send right away. 
We can’t tell how long we'll be able to sell BOND Shoes 
for $3._ Prices of materials going up every day, Get 
your Catalog NOW. ef and * styles, patent 
leather or dull, for dress and home wear. Select the pair 
you like best. If not eae satisfied in every way 
your money will be cheerfully and promptly refunded. 

Don’t delay. You can’t afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity. Mai! coupon today. Better shoes. Less money. 

— come ney ae me eee ee ce eee ee 

The Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 1001, P.O. Box 654, 
Cincinnati, O, Send your Catalog to 

Name 

St. or Rt. No. State __ 


a 
Lit Life 
OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
GRACE ; 


is woman's birth- 
right. To retain 
it, she should re- 
alize the impor- 
ance of selecting 
the right dress 
accessories. 


City 


Oblong Rubber Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


gives you confidence— 
madam. It contributes 
to your comfort and 

eace of mind, allows 

ree, natural action and 

always holds faithfully 
until released. 

Whether you buy hose 
supporters with your 
corsets or unattached,be 
sure to get Velvet Grip. 
There are st ylesforwom- 
en, misses and children. 

Sold everywhere 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston 
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F For your trouble we will send postace prepaid, our valuable booklet ««HOUSE 
PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture,” which contains fourteen chapte s of general information. 


Dealers who are not already handling this product should send for our introductory Sales Proposition. 


NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. R-10 
Warehouses—Chioago, and other distributing pointe. 


Factory 
Pensacola, Flas 


OuR last year’s customers, 
pleased with their garden- 
ing success with 
Vaughan’s Seeds 
are planning with enthusiasm 
bigger and better gardens. 

Many garden beginners have 
voluntarily expressed their first 
years’ fruitful efforts. 

For over forty years we have 
gathered from the ends of the 
earth Vegetables of quality and 

{ Flowers that bloom; by our tests 
\ sai trials we know and offer 


ay 
| 





Wing’s 


/ only such as will give results. 
seed supply is the shortest ever 
known; ORDER EARLY. 
| Those_planting in quantity, scarce seeds such as 
and Tomato, WRITE NOW for prices. 
1918 War Garden Collections 
N 1 Complete Assortmen 
a $1.00 
pt prepaid bd 
omplete Assortment 
of Vegetables for 50 ft. 
Begin your 1918 garden; order one of the above 
Vaughan’s 1918 catalog, 152 pages with colored 
inserts, goes with either, or by mail FREE, 
License 31-33 W.Randolph St.(Dept.H) CHICAGO 
No.G3107441-43 Barclay Street (Dept.H) NEW YORK 
' These sturdy, easily cared 
i for flowers have always 
ih been popular, The new va- 
™ both form and color. We 
have nearly 200 varieties, 
many of them imported 
bridists and some which we 
believe are found ini > 
other American collection. 
Describes the best and most reliable sorts of vege- 
table, flower and field seeds, bulbs and some new 
and rare specialties. Write for your copy. 


The available garden 
Onion, Cabbage, Beans, Peas, Peppers, Sweet Corn 
of Vegetables for 25 ft. 
No. 2 

garden, prepaid $1 50 

U.S.Gov't WAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
rieties are wonderful in 
from the great French hy- 

NewCatalog FREE 
Wing Seed Co., Box 1317 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are among the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
“New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1918— 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it's a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how togrow them. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 351 Grove, Pa. 


oman cme Rae eR 


| Every Good Housekeeping woman 
_ should read our guarantee on page 6 
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Cooking Utensils, ‘Cheir 
Choice and Care 


(Continued from page 61) 


In selecting utensils, the following consid. 
erations are most important: First, Weight, 
for all save occasional operations, sclect light. 
weight equipment. No other should be tolerated 
for routine use. The second consideration jg 
durability. Economically, it is decidedly better 
to purchase the ware capable of the longest 
period of efficient service. A third consider. 
ation is the relative economy of fuel. Aluminum 
ware, steel ware, nickeled copper, and agate. 
ware have practically the same value as heat 
conductors. 

Finally, the first cost of the ware must be 
considered, as well as its “maintenance” cost 
which indicates how often it must be renewed, 
Aluminum, nickel, and steel are higher in first 
cost than even the best grade of agate or enamel. 
ware. Accordingly for teakettles, saucepans, 
and boiling kettles generally it is wise to choose 
either aluminum, nickel, steel, enamel-on. 
steel, or agate-ware. For the deep-frying 
kettle, there can be no improvement in the 
old iron Scotch type, but cast aluminum ware 
of the same shape is also suitable. Do not 
blame the fat used, nor the cook, when frying 
is poorly done, if the kettle is not correct in 
design. 

To obtain browned surfaces in baking choose 
either aluminum, Russia iron ware, or glass, 
Look also for rounded instead of sharp corners. 
Tinned pans are not efficient until service has 
so darkened them that they will rapidly 
| absorb heat, and when most efficient they are 
nearing the end of their period of usefulness, 

Roasters depend more upon design and con- 
struction for their efficiency. A faulty de 
sign in construction often allows a small 
amount of condensation which is sufficient to 
prevent actual roasting. Never use a cov- 
ered roasting-pan in an electric or insulated 
gas-oven. 

The enamel and aluminum roasters, de- 
signed to cook by actual radiation, are excel- 
lent. Those approved by Goop Hovsexeer- 
ING INSTITUTE really roast in the sense that 
browned and carameled surfaces are produced. 

Mixing-bowls should be light in weight. 
Enamelware is, therefore, a good choice. The 
bowls should be deep and almost conical in 
shape. The deep bowl with the conical bot- 
tom can be used efficiently in dealing with 
even a small quantity, as one egg, for instance, 
while its capacity is assured by the depth. 

For stewing and gentle simmering, there 
should be a large.kettle of cast-iron, fireproof 
earthenware, vitrified china, or cast aluminum. 
Heat-retaining qualities are all important. 

Casseroles should be of cast-iron, glass, 
vitrified china, or pottery. Where low cooking 
temperatures can be obtained, as in a coal 
| range oven, a fireless-gas or fireless-kerosene 
oven, or in an electric oven, select a casserole 
with no hole in the cover, although a hole may 
| be plugged if necessary, by the use of a little 
flour and water. The casserole of clay with 
the unglazed outside is absorbent and there- 
| fore not quite as easy to care for, but it 3 
unequaled in conserving the fine flavor of 
foods. When casseroles are to be used i 
ovens of high or even medium temperature, 
as in gas-ovens, the type with the small steam 
hole in the cover should be selected, in order 
to provide for the increased evaporation which 
will be caused by the greater heat. : 

Steamers or steam cookers are practically 
indispensable where much cooking is done by 
| gas, kerosene, or alcohol. The more expensive 
| type is equipped with a means of returning 
| the steam as it condenses when it can be u 
| again. These cookers can be left for hours 
without fear of their boiling dry. A whistle 
usually warns of approaching “dryness.” The 
simpler type of steamers are built on double- 
boiler principles, save that actual steam cook- 
ing is obtained by means of perforations 
| the upper utensil through which the steam 
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etrates te the food. The InstiTUTE ap- 

ved only those steamers which do not 

idy ‘boil dry.” 
Pe evested list of small kitchen equipment 
necessary to furnish a new kitchen follows. 
it is generous enough to provide for all the 
ordinary methods of cooking. No appliance 
has been included that has not proved its 
usefulness in housekeeping economy. No tool 
yseful for but one special purpose has been in- 
cluded in this list, unless the frequency of its 
yse warrants the expenditure. 

Select sizes of mixing-bowls, saucepans, etc., 


sizes given will be found especially useful in 
families of from three to six people. The 
kind of utensil ware will depend upon the 
individual. 

FOR MIXING 
and conical 2 Tunnels B 
Mayonnaise mixer 
Ice-Cream freezer 
Ice pick 
glass-roll- Duck bag for ice 

Wood mallet 


2 Bowls nested 
in shape 

2 Large mixing bowls 

3Pie plates — 

Molding-board 







ing-pin 
uks : Clock 
Flour sifter Scissors 
Bread mixer 2 Jelly molds 
Coffee-mill Kitchen stool 
Meat-chopp«: Potato masher 
Spoons 1 Knife sharpener, steel or 


or carborundum 
15 doz. kitchen forks, one 
large, two-tined fork 


2 Large mixing spoons 
2 Aluminum or German sil- 
ver tablespoons j 
1 Shallow wooden beating : 

spoon Corkscrew 
4% doz. Aluminum tea- Egg beater 
spoons ‘ Can opener 
1Set accurate measuring- Apple corer 
Lemon squeezer 























ons 
as 2 Milk-bottle tops 
Knives: 2 Accurate measuring-cups 
1 Spatula 2 Graters—large and small 
2 Vegetable knives I Nutmeg grater 
1 French knife Biscuit, doughnut, and 
1 Meat cutter cookie cutters 
1 Bread knif: 
I Slicer 






FOR COOKING 
1 3-quart Berlin Kettle with 





Steam cooker 












Waffle-iron cover : 
Scotch frying kettle 1 5-quart Berlin Kettle with 
1 Large cast-aluminum fry- cover 

ing-pan 3 Pudding pans 
1 Sheet steel frying-pan 2 Loaf-cake pans—z2 Layer 
1 Large roasting-pan, open cake pans 


if for use on a coal } Bread-pans 

range; covered if for 2 Muffin pans 

use on a gas-range t Cooky sheet 
1 2-pint Saucepan andcover 1 Tube-cake pan 
13-pint-Saucepan and cover 2 Casseroles; round, oval 






1 3-pint double boiler '5 doz. Custard cups 
1 2-quart Berlin Kettle with 1 Coffee-pot 
cover 1 Teapot 








In the INstrrute kitchen laboratory all 


use on top of the stove the flat containers are 
best adapted to cooking on an electric-range. 

Over gas. the flaring type of saucepan will 
be found more useful because there is a higher 
degree of heat available. For batter mixtures 
in the oven, cast aluminum ware, stamped 
aluminum ware, iron, and stamped steel muffin 
tins are all used, because a variety of shapes 
can be attained by using all of the wares, and 
we find no practical difference in their cooking 
power. Glassware, earthenware, and vitrified 
chinaware are also in use for cakes, custards, 
and oven mixtures, generally. 

The special tools that the Institute finds 
most useful are the potato ricer, apple corer 
and quarterer, orange-juice extractor, egg 
slicer, grater, and enamel and aluminum 
colander strainers. For molding and cooking 
work you will be interested in a set of round 
steel cutters with which you can obtain any 
size of biscuit or cooky. 

The Institute rolling-pin is partially filled 
with ice, that makes it especially easy to use 
lor pastry, even on a hot day. A mixing set 
has been illustrated in a previous issue. The 
measuring-spoons and measuring-cup will 























ties. The slit spoons with their convenient 
from the bowl without waste. 
ing the several types of ware in shining con- 


dition with the least effort. An excellent 


spout of teapot and percolator. 


with reference to the size of your family. The | 
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types of ware are found. We believe that for | 
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Let Our School Department Help You 


in the selection of a summer camp for your son and 
daughter. 

State age and sex of prospective camper, locality de- 
sired, and special features of camp life in which you may 
be especially interested, charges you wish to pay, etc. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 





Director, the School Department 





the food-supply. You save time, labor, money; get you bigger 


and better crops by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 


Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. A hand-machine that sows all 
garden seeds (in drills and hills), plows, opens furrows and 
covers them, hees and cultivates all through the season. 
Pays fcr itself in a single season and lasts a life-time. 


72-page Catalog, free! 


Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes 
over SS tools, including Wheel-Hoes, Seeders, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- and 
Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivators. Write for 
tt today! 


prevent any inaccuracy in assembling quanti- 


long handles are excellent for mixing, and the 
spatulas will enable you to get the last scrap 










_Goop HovusekeEepinc Institute is glad to 
give you the results of our experience in keep- 


equipment includes a friction tangle mop and 
one of the copper-woven mitts. In addition 
there should be a plate scraper.and a small 
Woven-wire brush that will penetrate the 
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ulityireg the Home 
MAGINE how much cheerfulness and 
warmth flowers bring into a home. 
Flowers delight the eye —their beauty 
and fragrance brighten the atmosphere. Take 


flowers home, you men who wish to add to 
the family’s joy, “ Say it with Flowers,” often. 


Think what a cluster of Roses, Carnations, 
Violets, Freesias, Jonquils, Sweet Peas, Tulips 
or a pretty blooming plant would mean on 
your table to-night. 
“ Say it with Flowers ” 
a beautiful sixteen-page booklet on the etiquette, 


use and care of flowers sent free 
on request. 


Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists 
55 West 28th Street, New York City 


Flowers may be sent anywhere in the 
U.S.A. or Canada through the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery. 


(Mhose Birthday is in 
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F your tea kettle is a 
“West Bend” you can 
fill it through the spout. 
No scaided hands or burned 
fingers. No spilling or splash- 
ing. Yet this is only one of the 
unusual features which have 
won such popular favor for 


* y” 


ALUMINUM 
TEA KETTLES 


Like all “West Bend” Ware, the tea 
kettles are stamped out of heavy 
sheets of aluminum—gg per cent 
pure. No joints, no seams, no hol- 
low beads—nothing to wear, break, 
chip or crack. Made to last for- 
ever. Spout is made to fit over 
faucet for filling. Kettle can also be 
used as a double boiler by using the 
West Bend Rice Boiler Inset. 


West Bend Safety Kettle 


The safety kettle here 
shown is another of 
the famous West 
Bend line of cooking 
utensils which light 
ens the tasks of the 
kitchen. With the 
{West Bend Safety 
Kettle, boiling water 
| may be drained off 
} potatoes or 
bles .without danger 
of scalding or burning 
hands. No need to hold down the cover 
with a cloth as in the old way. The 
‘ears”’ (shown in the circle) grip the 
cover when the kettle is tilted. Water 
may be poured freely into the sink and 
the cover stays on without holding. This 
extra measure of safety and convenience 
is yours when you buy a West Bend ket- 
tle, and it costs you no more than th 
ordinary kind. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
West Bend line of aluminum ware. 
If he doesn’t carry it, write us tor 
name of one who does. A post card 
will do, and we'll send you fre 
“Kitchen Kraft ’’—a little book on 
the use and care of aluminum ware. 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
Dept. G West Bend, Wisconsin 


West Bend 
Ware made 
in 100% Red 


Cross fac- 


vegetae 


March Good Housekeeping 


| upon 





Kitchen Utensils, Their 
Choice and Care 


Steel wool on the end of a cork used with a 
little white soap is ideal for removing all stains 
enamelware, aluminum, or glassware. 
If you have been bothered with the brown de- 
posit upon the latter you can quickly remove 
it by this treatment. 


of the cast-iron ware. For tinned-steel ware 


| the friction powders and mop are usually 
| sufficient. 


For knives and cutlery in general 
the Institute has found a friction powder 
applied with a cork excellent. Recently a 
metal polisher in a compact iorm almost like 
a rubber eraser has been put on the market 
and proves useful in removing stains on kitchen 
knives. {ft should not, however, be applied to 
the finer steel ware used on the table. 


The Little Sister of the 
Red Cross 


(Continued from page 26) 


The hostess houses serve the entire nation. 

The work with girls is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the War Work Council. 
It deals with all kinds of girls. Girls in 
small towns, in cities, in country villages, and 
in the great manufacturing centers are all 
touched by the unusual conditions of a coun- 
try in a state of war preparation. Their 
patriotism may urge them toward unexpected 
pittalls. Their very enthusiasm leads them 
into danger. 

Within six months after the United States 
entered the war the War Work Council had 
established girls’ clubs near more than forty 
of the cantonments, barracks, and navy-yards. 
A trained recreation leader was placed in 
charge of each club. These workers supple- 


ment the efforts of the loca! Young Women’s | | 


Associations if those already exist. Where 
the idea is new the workers torm club centers, 
organize the girls, and arouse them to a sense 
of their responsibility in this time of great 
excitement and confusion. 

No scolding of girls for unwise actions and 
no solemn finger-shaking occurs in the clubs. 
Instead of dwelling on what not to do, these 
wise leaders urge real patriotism. All sorts of 
projects are suggested that are more interesting 
than the dubious and dangerous pleasures 
which appeal to the ignorant and the thought- 
less. At dances, for instances, these wily 
chaperons, whom no one ever thinks of as 
supervisors, arrange that there shall always 
be twice as many soldiers as girls. “‘Twosing” 
is utterly impossible where there are not enough 
girls to go around! 

Counteracting the lure of the khaki in a 
girl’s emotional life by giving her delightful 
matters to think about is a principle consist- 
ently followed in club recreations. A “wienie 
roast’’ revealed to one group that good times 
are not wholly dependent upon the neighbor- 
ing camp. As one pert young miss with a 


}| smudge on her chin and smoke in her hair 


nibbled the first toasted marshmallow she 
had ever tasted, she remarked meditatively, 
“Goodness, I didn’t know a bunch of girls 
could have such a good time without any boys 


around!” 


Club leaders do not attempt to banish the 
gallant soldier entirely from the girls’ world; 
they wish only to bring him down from glori- 


| fied heights of glamour to take his place as an 


every-day hero, subject to the same scrutiny as 
other men 

“Stunt Night,” when various teams of girls 
competed for the most original entertainment, 
furnished amusement for a girls’ club at Fort 
Niagara, New York. “Fits and Misfits in 
Dress,” illustrated by a collection of frocks 
loaned by the ready-to-wear stores, suggested 
to the girls at El Paso practical and artistic im- 
provement in clothes. A kitchenette attached 
to the club rooms at Lawton, Oklahoma, gives 


A steel-wire brush with | 
| one of the friction powders disposes quickly 











ELEcTAK |} 
CLEAKeR | 


‘ A a NEW 
4 WELCOMES dust-and-dirt-absorb- 
ing 


duties with a busy air,—and 
Thousands of well-kept homes now 
benefit through its year-’round use. 
Electrical dealers cocrywhere sell the Apex. 
Beautiful folder on request. 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A better polis! 
all varnished 
faces. Gives abe 
tiful lustre, vet 
is greasy. 


autos. 





On hardwood 

it gives best re 
with a Ruby Glos 
Mop. 


If not al your Deal 
er's, send his name 
and 50c for 16- 
Bottle, with ‘‘ea 
flow” lop. 


The E. W. Hayden Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


$5 Help save the song birds 
The song birds will prove a Very} 
great asset in the present wat. j 


They destroy the insects and save 


millions of bushels of grain} 


annually. 
It is your duty to protect them, fur- 
nish hem homes er raising their young 
this spring. ou Wi be repal 
to gt dowd told. They will free your 


press, grounds and garden from insects jf 
shingles, and pests and gladden your heart} 


co n : 
coping with their beautiful songs. 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want- 
simply put upa Dodson house and they'll come back year after 
year. FREE Bird Book sent on request, illustrating Dodson 
line, giving prices. _ Also beautiful colored bird picture free. 
Writetodayto JOSEPH H. DODSON 

a President, American Audubon Association 

764 Harrison Avenue mei igh Kankakee, | - 
Dodson'’s Sparrow Trap guaran ir commun 

- these ava eating pests, Prise $6. 
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Heater 





Get Genuine Solid Mahogany 
By insisting upon solid wood the 
purchaser is surer of getting a good 
and lasting piece of furniture. Solid 
wood cannot blister or peel off. A 
profitable suggestion is never to ac- 
cept a substitute wood or an imi- 
tation wood. It may seem cheaper 
than the real wood to start with, 
but costs dearer in the long run. 
Such a term as “ Mahoganized” means 
imitation or substitute wood, usually a 
cheap material which warps or shrinks out 
of shape innotime. The word is intended 
to convey the idea that the article in ques- 
tion is made of that wonderful wood which 
has stood the test of centuries—Honduras 
Mahogany. The furniture dealer 

should not hesitate when asked to 
guarantee furniture as being soli 
mahogany. If he does 

hesitate, beware. 


CUUPEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EES 


LET THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


Help Reduce 
‘High Basie Line. 
Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once ‘to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced — safe — easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
; ._ , hot water conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
i less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
1 Is serving thousands daily. 
8 heater may be connected to the regular range boile? 


« with the range connections—it not being necessary 
al storage tank, 


PUCEUCCUCCUOOEOOCCOORECOCERCDOD ROTC CREE ORO EE RS 


Heater whic! 


to install a 


Ask your plu mber—Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it —or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
CUP ODEO 


CUUOOCEEP DU ERD DD EEE DD DED DDE DD EEE EE EOP TTPO EDDC REECE TEEPE 


CEOOEEEASUAEEREOEGRRTOR ET Aee tee eeeecieeee 





For Helpful Suggestions to the 
Woman Who 


MAKES HER OWN HATS 


Turn to Page 65 





| rarebits and molasses candy. 








the girls living in boarding-houses a chance at 
Instruction and 
relief work are not neglected. Among the 
activities offered are dressmaking, cooking, 
knitting, French, athletics, dancing, singing, 
Red Cross work, Belgian relief, and work for 
the fatherless children of France. The world 
contains a number of things besides soldiers 
for a girl’s imagination to dwell upon. Hun- 
dreds of clubs for school and business girls all 
over the country are offering pleasanter recrea- 
tion than the gaily lighted streets and the 
shadowy parks. 

“T have a place now to spend my evenings,” | 
said a telephone girl in Waukegan, Illinois, to | 
the club leader. “I was so lonely before you | 
came.” | 

Emergency housing for employed girls is 
closely connected with the more general welfare 
work. Centers, selected on the basis of imme- 
diate need, have keen chosen as demonstration 
grounds to show employers how girl employees 
should be housed. These centers are near the 
cantonments. Mrs. Walter Douglas, of New 
York City, is the chairman of the committee 
on onstruction and equipment. 

The Bureau of Social Morality is an impor- 
tant feature of the War Work Council’s pro- 
gram under the present abnormal conditions. 
That ignorance is no shield to a girl is well 
known to its members. Instead, it is her grav- 
est peril. Any situation shrouded in mystery 
is dangerous. Women can deal only with what 
they understand. A true social morality must 
be built on a foundation of knowledge, and be 
inspired by high aims. Fourteen women physi- 
cians are talking to groups of parents, school- 
girls, and industrial women. These lecturers 
bend their best efforts to spreading infornfation 
on social hygiene and social ideals. 


A Universal Need and Care 


OLORED women at this tire must meet all 
the problems confronting white women. 
Their situation is further complicated by indus- 
trial and social conditions. Special clubs are 
being formed among colored girls in the neigh- 
borhood of cantonments. Workers are being 
placed in industrial centers like Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Hopewell, Virginia. Emergency 


| housing is doubly necessary for the colored girl, 


Larred as she is from 1.ost neighborhoods. 
Social morality lectures are given by colored 
women physicians. General surveys of indus- 
trial and social situations among colored people 
are of extreme importance. All this work is 
under the supervision of Miss Eva D. Bowles, 
ene of the National Board’s secretaries. The 
War Work Council makes no color distinction 
in its efforts at amelioration. The white girls 
end the colored girls are offered the same ideals 
and held up to the same standards. The col- 
ored troops enjoy the hospitality of their own 
hestess houses in the camps where they are 
stationed. The cordiality and friendliness of 
the one at Camp Upton, Yaphank, New York, 
sets it as a model which any community may 
well consider. 

Non-English speaking women in America are 
another class who suffer unnecessarily in this 
overturning of our usual way of life. We have 
in our mining districts and our industrial cen- 
ters, Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, Hungarian, 
German, French, Ruthanian, Bohemian, Cro- 


| atiah, Slovak, and Syrian women whose hus- 
| bands are serving in our army. 


“After we had entered the war last July 


| nearly a thousand immigrant women landed 


at Ellis Island,” reports the War Work Coun- 
cil. ‘Some of them had been trying for three 
years to join their husbands here. They ar- 
rived to find the husbands drafted. Girls had 
been sent over by their families to keep them 
safe from the war. Others came to earn for 
destitute. relatives in stricken Europe; still 
others to prepare a later refuge for broken 
families.” 

American-Foreign Languages Bureaus have 
been established to meet the needs of foreigners 
in America. ‘Translators are employed to 
convey information to wives of drafted men. 
Absorbed in their household duties, these | 


In 


Uncle Sam 


Gives Warning 


In a recent bulletin, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture gives this 
warning against the serious danger 
of keeping perishable foods without 
proper refrigeration: 

“No matter how carefully milk is 
handled between the farm and home, 

or how pure it is when delivered—it 

will quickly become an_ undesirable 

food if carelessly handled in the home. 

Milk must be kept cool to prevent the 

bacteria from multiplying. If left for 

only a short time in the summer heat 

it will spoil.” 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


keep milk and all perishable foods fresh, 
healthful and free from taint or odors. 

The McCRAY System insures a constant 
circulation of cold, dry, purified air through 
every food compartment, which refrigerates 


perfectly. Germs, bacteria and microbes 


cannot live in this cold, dry air. 


Ice From the Outside 


Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside door for icing from the 
side or rear porch. This permits the milk- 
man to put the milk on the ice immediately 
—it also keeps the iceman with his muddy 
tracks outside your kitchen and relieves you 
entirely of this annoyance. 

Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and de- 
scribes a great variety of stock size» for every requirement 
—ranging in price from $40 up. Special sizes are built 
to order or particular requirements or to match the 
interior finish. Write for it NOW—before you forget. 

No. 93 for Residences No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


817 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


using advertisements see page 6 127 
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in 
Your Draperies 


Those light, airy drapery 
effects that seem to coax 
Spring through your win- 
dow are charmingly 
secured with 


Aca 
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REGISTERED 
“NOT A WORM SILK” 


Fascinating in colors, beau- 
tiful in their varied designs. 
See them at your favorite 
store and look for the bast- 
ing thread trade mark in 
edge of genuine. 


Upon request of your dealer, we 
will send, Free, sample book, 
showing 256 Kapock styles. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT 
& CO. 


Department E 
PHILADELPHIA 


| the price of a new winter suit. 


The Little Sister of the 
Red Cross 


women have never learned enough English | 


to meet the outside world on equal terms. Now 


that their husbands are away it is imperative | 
that they should understand about insurance, | 


mail regulations, citizenship, food conservation, 
health, sanitation, and new laws. Through the 
foreign press, the foreign churches, and special 
bureaus, these women are kept informed. Miss 
Mary McDowell of the University of Chicago 


Settlement has translated several bulletins into | 


Polish and Italian, her contributions as a 
Council member. 

Immigrant men who formerly labored in 
mines, on farms, and in factories, and now 
serve in our army are, themselves, in need of 
assistance. Two whole companies from a min- 


man of whom spoke English. None of them 
was a possibility. Some eighty were worrying 
over large destitute families A man in another 
camp was eight days finding any one who could 
write home for him. Foreign men marry young, 
and many, even of the young ones, have large 
families dependent upon them. Because of 
| these helpless families, the War Work Council 
has translators who go into the camps. 


The Breadth of Scope 

"THE activities of the War Work Council 

could not be confined to our own country. 
Our American nurses in France need women 
there to protect their interests. Even the most 
self-reliant women must have help at the front 
where women’s welfare is a matter of minor 
importance. A central club in Paris gives 
hard-worked, courageous nurses a home in a 
strange land. Branch clubs at all of the base 
hospitals provide relaxation and recreation for 
hours off. 

When the French women cabled to the War 
Work Council, pleading for experts to advise 
them in establishing foyer-canteens for women 
workers in munitions and other war industries, 
experts were sent over to have oversight of the 





other cases. 





| hands of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
| ciation made it natural for Russian women to 


| ask the War Work Council to lend food experts | 
| to help solve the desperate problem of feeding | 
Two specialists | 


| Russian industrial women. 





ing section were found in one camp, not one | 


had heard that exemption from army service | 


| 
| 


age area : } 
| building and equipping of some of the canteens ; 
and act as adviser to French committees in | 


The success of the cafeteria system in the | 


were sent to make a survey, Miss Clarissa H. | 


| Spencer and Miss Elizabeth Boies. These two 
| women wrote from Petrograd of the difficulties 
| of choosing cafeteria sites among ramshackle 
| old taverns. Running a restaurant with brick 
stoves and copper cauldrons in place of gas- 


| adaptability. Their ingenuity is taxed to con- 


cabbage, the only foods easily obtainable. 
| Six assistants were later sent to aid them. - 


men and women to the war budget of the War 
value of its work. Every one gives. A hundred 


ston hostess house. When they departed they 
left behind them two hundred dollars for 
emergency work. A girl working her way 


dollars. 


| girls pledged money to be earned. The Rocke- 
| feller Foundation gave $100,000, raised it to 
| $300,000 with a pledge of $200,000 more when 
| the rest of the tour million-dollar budget should 
| be secured. Gifts varied from the $100,000, 
| given by Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Stotesbury, 
to the dimes and quarters shyly offered by pie- 
eating soldier boys in the cafeterias. 

A professionally solemn-faced butler in one 
| of the beautiful homes where a drawing-room 
| meeting was being held stood where he heard 





coct palatable dishes out of buckwheat and | 


The generous contributions of American | 
Work Council are the best testimony to the | 


men from Kansas City visited the Camp Fun- | 


through a southern college gave ten percent | 
| of her musical scholarship of two hundred | 
A student in a northern college gave | 
Other college | 


| . 
| ranges and steam-tables draws upon their | 





Warr ers 
Rusl-Proo 
Gorsets 


( Wonderfully good lines} 


$1.25, $1.50, $2, $3 
and up to $5 


Every Corset Guaranteed 
not to rust, break or tear. 


Should be a healthy, 
happy, growing baby 
if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us." Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warns. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Eni- 
broidered Fiannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 

No advertising om wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 

THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 185 Known around the globe 
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BREEDING CANARIES 


Can be successful only when 
you feed your birds right. 


MAX GEISLER’S 
ROLLER SEED and BIRD BISCUIT 


The Scientifically Balanced Food, 
puts your birds in breeding condi- 
tion. Produces more fertile eggs. 
Stronger, healthier young ones an 
singers. a - 
At all druggists: Roller Seed 20. 
Le en re Loe. 


Or direct from us: Roller Seed and small box Bird 
Biscuit 30¢ parcel post paid. ; 
Valuabie Bird Book Free 
If you send us your druggist’s name. Also 
illustrated catalog. 
MAX CEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 
Bird and Pet Animals—30 Years in Business. 
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Do You Need 
|More Money 


Children 


lor to help Yourself ? 


} Then join the vast army of World’s Star 
|} Money Makers. 
The World's Star Army is made up of 
} happy, prosperous, contented women. hey 
j enjoy steady incomes from an: agreeable, 
} dignifled business—a business admirably 
suited to their needs. Among them are 
married and unmarried women— young, 
} middle aged and elderly—women with fam- 
ilies and without—some devoting part time, 
many their entire attention. All are profit- 
ably engaged under our direction. 


More Than 15,000 Helped 


During our 23 years in business selling the 
j} output of our immense mills, direct to the 
consumer through local representatives, we 
have shown thousands of women the way 
to get the needed money—to meet the in- 
creased cost of living—to help support the 
} family, to educate the children, etc. You, 
too, can free yourself from worries and have 
money coming in. Write us at once and 
gy full information. 

Nearly everyone knows the names of our 

| products. 


World's Star 
Klean Roit 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


i Unsurpassed quality and exceptional value keep u 
H the demand fc or these goods wherever introduce 

This makes it easy to get and keep customers and to 
build up a permanent business. 


Your Success Assured 


s experience is necessary. Our most success- 
s began with no experience whatever. 
y just howto proceed. We help youget 

you how tocontinue making money. 


“Make the Start 


It remains simply for you 
Write immediately for full 


unity is here. 
. Don't delay. 
particulars. 

Our free Catalog tells the 


whole story. Send for it. 


Dept. 271 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been here in this business 23 years 





If we cannot convert your 
Old Braid Hat into an exact 
duplicate of any one of over150 
NEW shapes, and Refinish it 
like New—at a fraction of its 
original cost. This sounds too 
good to be true—but our cate 
alog will convince you. 


Customers in Every State in the Union 


Free Caratog 6 


Ov" BUSINES s ’ 
WATS ITO TINS Devt 19 Cleveland, Ohio 


| Top Milk 


What a Child Should Eat 


(Continued from page 50) 


once a day without sugar. A _ ready-to-eat 
kind may be given at night occasionally. 
Dry bread and plain crackers. 
Fruit-juices and stewed fruit without sugar. 
Green vegetables—plain with cream. 
Desserts—milk or cereal puddings, as rice, 
tapioca, corn-starch, sago, plain junket. 
Mothers are often at a loss to know how to 
use an egg a day in their children’s diet and 


get any variety and also be sure that the egg | 
There are ten simple | 


is properly cooked. 
ways which every mother should know. 

Egg soft cooked in shell (water kept below 
boiling-point); poached in water or milk; 
| baked (covered with stale bread-crums); 
Creamy egg (milk added and cooked in double 
boiler over water, until set, like a custard); 
omelet; egg-timbale (like a baked custard 
without sugar; 
juices; egg beaten in milk; egg custards; egg 
puddings with rice, bread, tapioca. 

Oftentimes the mother has difficulty in 
getting her child to take a quart of milk a day. 
Try disguising it in the following combina- 
a —Cream soups (with sifted vegetable 
pul plain cream sauce with cooked vege- 
pup: es; cereals cooked in milk; weak cocoa; 
milk toast; egg-nogs; custards - soft and 
baked; frozen custards; plain junket; milk 
sherbets; corn-starch blanc mange; rice pud- 
ding—(1 pint of milk, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
rice, a little sugar, and any desired flavoring). 


A Typical One-Day’s Food Chart for a Child Three 
Years Old. 

7 a.m. Protein Total 
Calories Calories 
3 tablespoonfuls 50 
3-8 cupful 50 
2 tablespoonfuls 
Stale Bread r slice — 

Milk to drink 1s cupful 

10:30 a. m. 
Milk to drink 
Graham Cracker 

r730 p. m. 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Egg cooked in shell 
Toast 


Measure 


Apple Sauce 
Farina 


4% cupful 
1 cracker 


2-3 cupful 

I egg 

1 slice 

Bread 1 slice 
Butter 1 teaspoonful 
Corn-starch Blanc Mange '; cupful 


5°30 p.m 
Steamed Rice 
Top Milk 
Milk to drink 
Bread 
Butter 
Jelly or Marmalade 


» cupful 
4 cupful 
4 cupful 
I slice 
1 teaspoontul 
1 tablespoonful 


Children are allowed to eat when overtired. 
Indigestion results. Thirstiness is often mis- 
| taken for hunger. Four meals a day are 
needed until the child is five years old. But 
see, also, that he drinks plenty of water. 

If the children refuse plain bread and milk 
between meals, give them nothing. They are 
evidently not hungry. 

There is often too great variety of food in 
the child’s diet. He is happier with less choice. 

It is a serious offense to offer a child, for 
whom you are not responsible, food of any 
description. You may seriously upset him. 

Allow plenty of time for the child to eat. 
If he plays with his food, remove it, for he 
| doesn’t want it. Offer him no food until the 
' next meal. 

Do not force a child to eat. If he is not 
hungry, do not try to tempt his appetite by 
offering sweets when simple food is refused. 

Teach him to chew his food thoroughly. 

Keep the child happy at meals. “Laugh and 
grow fat” applies to children as well as adults. 

Do not give children highly seasoned food. 
This is avoided by taking out the child’s portion 
before seasoning the dish for the family. 

It is far better to give the child his meal 





apart from the family when you may take | 


time to train him in good eating habits. 

The value of milk can not be overesti- 
mated; use of oatmeal, hominy, and corn- 
meal, as the chief source of energy, is always 
wise; little or no meat is necessary until a 
child is six years old; little or no sugar is 
needed, if the child has the proper fruits. 


In using advertisements see 


egg-nogs—with milk or fruit- | 





‘‘Miss Liberty’’ 


Knitting 
Needle 


‘‘Brand New’’ 


Two Needles 
In One 


A» uL the work is done on 
one needle. 

There is never any other 
needle to get lost. 

It’s easier to handle. 

Knits much more speedily 
than the old way, and most 
important of all— 

It is almost impossible to 
drop stitches. 

If you don’t find “‘Miss 
Liberty” at your depart- 
ment store, send fifty cents 
for Sweater and Helmet size, 
or thirty-five cents for Wrist- 
let size to 


THE ‘MISS LIBERTY”’ 
KNITTING NEEDLE CO. 


45-47 East 20th Street 
New York City 


page 





The Little Sister of the 
Red Cross 


the ‘stories of the War Work Council’s plans 
and accomplishments. After the guests had 
gone he approached the speaker with two one- 
dollar bills. ‘I give them for my daughter,” he 
said. “1 amsubject to the next draft. When I 
am gone some one must look after my little girl. 
I feel the War Work Council will do it.” 


HYLO Mazoa HY 


The Pewter Porringer (esata Wowsande of tha. Bostticgg 
and most buoyant little feathers 


The Federal Fuel Administrator oe 
requests the Public to Save Tract 
Electricity, in order to Save (Continued from page 15) 
Coal and help win the war. : Fy re 

| te took his payment in currency which seemed 
to be perfectly satisfactory to Julia. 


“atl - eet “There,” she said. “That'll do. Business | 
now.” 
ave Ven y Using “There exists a piece of timber-land,” he | 


* said, “which could be bought for a million 
HYLO MAZDA and sold for a million and a half. It sounds 
simple, but it is complicated by the fact that 
“Turn-Down” Electric Lamps the people who own it refuse to vs 
a "4 5 Oe ee eee ‘Who owns the property?” said Julia. 
HINK how much Elec tricity | “Two spinsters named Arrington.” * 
you can save by keeping “You'll need me,” said Julia decisively. We re es ee 
your lights turned low when full “They won’t sell on account of eight pewter inson-Roders Company 
light is not needed. HYLO | porringers,” said Teller, and in his own some- 31 New Jersey RR Ave. Newark, N. J. 
MAZDA Lamps turned down | what circumlocutionary manner, he told her beh J; 
low save you 85% of the current— the story he had listened to at luncheon. ; 
HYLO pays for itself 4 to 5 times during . It’sa hard one,’ te T ve heard of 
its life. A pull of the string changes such things. They're t A pision kind of fights. 
HYLO instantly from “HY” to “LO” They get to bea habit. I'll bet those old maids | | 
or “OUT.” ‘ are proud of it. They live at Arrington Corners? i} 
And turned “LO,” HYLO MAZDA Why, that’s only about thirty miles from Dad’s 
Lamps give you ample illumination for summer place in New Hampshire. I wasn’t | j 
many purposes. Hallways, Stairs, Bath- going there this year, but I guess I'll have to, | 
room, Nursery, Bed Room and Sick and you'll be invited.’ am ay 
Room should have HYLO. No falling _ “In the meantime,” said Teller, “T will study 
and stumbling when further into business methods. One can never 
HYLO is turned “LO.” tell when some apparently negligible bit of 
Users of HYVLO declare information may prove highly utilitarian. 
that A week later saw Julia and Teller in a run- 
“A Little Light all about driving toward Arrington Corners. 
Night is Right.” “Mind now,” Julia told Teller, “no talk of 
HYLO, turned low timber or porringers if we meet them. And 
how to meet them is the question. It’s got to 





to 1 candle power, ses \ m 
4 the Electricity con- seem accidental. 
sumed by Resistance | “To be sure—if you say so,” said Teller, 
Devices, AND IS THE | who did not in the least know why 
ONLY ELECTRIC | “TI know,” she said, and stepped on the ac- 
LAMP THAT celerator. There was no more talk for a couple 
TURNS DOWN. of miles. Julia was busy thinking and driving. 
AND YET GIVES A | Teller was busy watching the hair swept back 
WHITE MAZDA from Julia’s forehead, especially one fascinating 
LIGHT WHEN “LO.” curlicue just above her right ear. 
Buy HYLO from your “Tt’ll be the only big house in the place,’ 
HYLO MAZDA $1 Electric Light Company, said Julia. “TI inquired. It’s just the other 
HYLO Carbon 60c Electric Dealer, Hardware side of town.” ¥ 
HYLO MAZDA Lamps are Store or Department Store. j e€ of town. 
made intwo sizes, 20 to land “a ‘ 
32 to 1 candle power (Also , Write for Leaflet describ- 17 . . 
furnished in 28to 22 volts ing many ways in which HEY passed through the little village, and, 
for Private Home and Farn HYLO can be used to ad- : 
Plants.) vantage. around a turn of the road, saw through the 
E ical El i f. Divisi green of the trees a large white house setting 
conomical Electric Lamp Division comfortably back from the road. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. “There it is.” said Julia, bringing the car | \ 
12 West Broadway - - New York City to a stop. ‘Get down, please, and stick a | 
: knife into a tire.” Elen 
Siete TS ih??? | 
| “Preferably a front tire. They are easier | i 





asah 


7c | to change.” \ : 
High nYHITHYI) | Course Teller obeyed wonderingly. He was be- Buy it Now po 
bel Two Years Tt anvn at | ginning to believe that Randall had spoken and Be Prepared! * nee 
vente Teg from knowledge when he mentioned the un- ; histor 
py pg ae ot ah thet you accountability of the whims of womankind. When the accident comes agg 
ments. Prepared by leading members ‘of the faculties of Julia stopped the car again directly in front ; : “The 
Write Yor booklet and full particulars. "No oblizations what-| | of the gate of the Arrington place. “There,” there will be no time Th 
ver, oday— £ a eee “Dp ae) 7 7 ae a ‘ \Y . ie 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE she said. Poor Teller. You’ve got to « hange \ A ra 
nt. Basis Chicago, U:S.A. the tire—and in the sun. It ought to be worth | ¥ to buy New-Skin me 
a few hundred thousand dollars to change a tire. | \ A ists. 10 sizes 
j J mtg Sppsaucs, peteeanascinget | t all druggists. Two sizes. \ 
How to clean mops and brooms I’d do it for that myself, but I’ve fish to fry & 5 : ce VOL. 
After — brooms and brushes have done their | up on the porch.” \ NEWSKIN CO, NEW YORK § oo 
share of the cleaning, they need a bit of cleaning Teller looked at the ch. On it he saw tw \ \ 3 
ee Soe eee Lal cleg r porch. Onit he saw two Wggyy WU ~~ \\ 
themselves. The grease and oil with which they | ojq ladies, one at each end. They were little suksihd AHH p 
come in contact ledge in the mop and bristles. Id ladies. with a s ¢ a Sa at ea ——— oe 
Try dissolving a heaping tablespoonful of Gold a ae a meee quaint Syren smear ns 
Dust in a pail of hot water. Swish the mops and | #P0utthem. Neither of them moved, and their | = ; 2 
brushes up and down in this water. They will backs were toward each other. As if unde- | _ Every Good Housekeeping woman 
cided, Julia walked slowly to the gate and | z should read our guarartee on page 6 
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Hear 
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come out fresh and sterilized because Gold. Dust so 
ere ee the grease. Advertisement.) | opened it. Then she went slowly up the] | 
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| graveled walk. At the steps she halted and 
| spoke, not to either old lady, but to a point 
equally between them. 
“It’s a bothersome puncture,” she said, 
‘and the sun’s so hot, and this porch looked so 
cool. And I’m frightfully thirsty.” 
Both old ladies stood up. Julia regarded 
them covertly. ‘What sweet faces they have,” 
she thought. ‘You’d never think it of 
| them.” 

The old lady on the left was the first to 
speak. “It’s even cooler in the house,” she 
said, ‘‘and there’s buttermilk on the ice. Won’t 
you comein? And I’llsend a glass to the young 
gentleman.” 





back toward the middle of the porch, and ap- 
| peared not to know that she was not utterly 
alone in that portion of the earth. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Julia. “He loves 
buttermilk. I'll carry it down to him. I like 
to do things for him.” 

Miss Patience Arrington smiled delightedly. 
“Of course. I understand,” she said. 


The Suit with 20 Points 
of Strength and Service. 


i ae a oe 


DUBBELBILT 
SUITS FOR BOYS 


' down to Teller. ‘Here’s a part ot your re- 
ward,” she said. 


with Miss Patience. 


PRICE: $8.75 
T\UBBELBILT is guaranteed 


for six months’ service —any 


The other one is Miss 


[ go in the house. I’ll cultivate Patience while 
you make a tremendous hit with Charity— 
but not a word about timber.” 


rip, hole or tear will be repaired 
Free of Charge. 

DUBBELBILT has reinforced elbows, 
knees, and seat—each wear seam is 
interlocked —- pockets double sewn— 
buttons put on to stay. Patent “Gov- 
ernor” Fasteners insure adjustable fit 
at knee on stout or slender leg, 
Askthenearest DUBBELBILT dealer 
toshow you the clever Spring models 
—and the famous Cravenette Finished 
“Walcloth” fabrics, from which these 
suits are made. Look for the DUB- 
BELBILT Label — your assurance of 
Wear and Perfect Satisfaction. 


appeared in the house. Teller wiped his fore- 
head and looked very hot, indeed. 


diffidently, and followed Julia. 
“TT’S extremely warm,” he said 
Charity. 
May I sit down here a moment?” 
“Tt was not my buttermilk,” said Miss 


good—equally. Of course you may sit down.” 
“Er—-” said Teller and stopped, for he was 
not apt at making conversation. Then, 
| ‘Perhaps you noticed the young lady who—er, 
—brought me the buttermilk.” 
DUBERELBILT BOYS CLOTHES. INC., “Yes, indeed,” said Miss Charity. 
DEPTG 729-731 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BOYS! We have selected 20 of the most popular 
books of the year. We want you to chooseorne. It 
will come to you free of charge. Write us today, 
and we'll tell you how to get it. 


CLOTHIERS! We are now granting a 
cies for the exclusive sale of ‘DUBB. 
CLOTHES. Get in touch with us. 


be removed.” 
“T hope so,” said Miss Charity. 
it was a romance. [ see so little romance. 


“T hoped 


a BET 
[ am obliged to stay at home constantly, and 
very few people come here. Really, Mr——” 

“Sillman,”’ supplied Teller. 

“Mr. Sillman, it is quite in the nature of an 
adventure to have your car disabled at my 
door—especially in consideration of the 
romance.” 

“T should—er—think you’d have lots of 
company in such a—er—lovely house,” Teller 
| floundered. 

“There are reasons,” 
| compressing her lips, “why it is awkward for 
; me to entertain. I live here alone.” 

Teller gulped at that. 

would come back and release him, for he did 
not in the least know how to carry on the con- 
versation. ‘‘I—I’ve got to get that tire fixed,”’ 
| he said. “Thank you for letting me rest here.”’ 
Miss Charity stood up. “If you are ever 
passing this way again,” she said, “you will 
find yourself welcome. I should like to hear 
more about the romance.” 

Teller had the car ready to start before | 





The Greatest War Books | | 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
Elements of the Great War 


The present great conflict has given Mr. 
Belloc an opportunity to exercise his ability 
asa historian. The books he has written on 
the war are probably the most authoritative 
works that have so far been published regard- 
ing this great conflict. They are among the 
few books that will live, and from which the 
history of these times will be gathered by 
Dosterit 


“The Best Books Written About 
The War’’—The Universal Com- 


ment of Press and Public 


VOL. 1. Causes and Forces Involved 
VOL. 2. The Battle of the Marne 
VOL. 3. (This volume now in preparation) 


| “Poor old things,” she said. “Aren’t they 
| dears? I saw them.” 
“Them what?” 


“The porringers a-hanging in a row. 





Those 


ih t all book stores, or direct from X s I 

7 the publishers poor old things. They’re frightfully lonely. 
ni Hearst International Library Company ' Just think of living the way they do. Teller, 
a 119 W _ I want that money, but I’d almost give it up 
. est 40th Street, New York City <- “a ‘ p er: 

i | if I could make Patience and Charity friends | 
ws } again.” i j 





In 


The other old lady seated herself again, her | 


Presently Julia emerged with a brimming 
| glass of buttermilk in her hand and carried it | 


“T’m going back to visit | 


Charity. Of course you won’t know that when | 
you go up—for you’re going up, just as soon as | 


She carried back the empty glass and dis- | 


After a | 
while he sat down on the running board, then | § 
he looked longingly toward the house, got up | 


to Miss | § 
“Thank you for the buttermilk. | § 


Charity, “though I have some equally as | 


“Perhaps you wouldn’t be interested, but 
the young lady and myself are—er-——to be | 
married if, so to speak, certain obstacles can | 


In | § 
fact, I may say I see very little of anything. | § 


said Miss Charity, | 


He wished Julia | 


| Julia came down the path and got into her seat. | 




















OUGHNESS is the advance agent 
of wrinkles. 


Wind and weather, chaps and rough- 
ness —these are the allied plagues, the causes and 
effects of winter-time skin trials. Unless pre- 
vented or counteracted they toughen the skin, 
encourage the formation of tiny lines that soon 
develop into wrinkles. 

Do not wait for the lines to appear — keep 
them away with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
A gentle. softening, soothing rub with D. @ R. 
Perfect Cold Cream once or twice a day is cold 
weather preparedness of the right kind — skin 
protection you will be thankful for later on. 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps 


Besure itis D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream —"The 
Kind that Keeps the kind that supplies just 
what the tissues require in winter; the kind that 
softens, that satisfies, that sustains, that shields 
the skin. Used by American women in increas- 
ing numbers for more than twenty-five years. 
D. & R, Perfect Cold Cream is a safe reliance 
when buying toilet creams —a dependable product 
for daily use in every season, a skin-reviving 
toilet delight, acknowledged aid to sin health, 
to beauty, to a coveted complexion. The cream 
for every person ~a size for every purse. 

Pat a tube in the soldier’s kit. 

A comfort in the camp or trench 
POUDRE AMOURETTE ~ supreme among 
face powders. companion in quality and perfec- 
tion to D. @ R. Perfect Cold Cream. Pure. per- 
fectly blended, dainty and distinctive. the final 
exquisite touch on dress occasions. Flesh, white, 
brunette, 50c. at your dealer's or from us. 

TRY BOTH FREE 
Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request 
* DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


DEPARTMENT 145 _ f 
D. & R. Building New York 
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I eedles and Knobs 


N 
THAT KNITTERS ALL NEED 
Quaintness, beauty and usefulness combine to make this 
new Pohlson gift one to be received with delight. 


rr 






Of Especial 
Timetiness 


A Remarkably 
Attractive 
Bargain 
Ina dainty box area pair of the new platinoid knitling 
| needles; light weight, full length, with enameled sterling 
tops; and hand-painted, elastic joined, wooden Uncle 
| Sam knobs to protect the needle ends and Keep the Knit- 
ting Kit O. K. “between times.” An Easter or birthday 
gift suggestion. Sent complete with decorated card post- 
paid for $1 to introduce our 72 page Year Book of 1,000 
Thoughtful Little Gifts. This Year Book offers appropriace 
suggestions for all occasions and at moderate prices. Book 
alone sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, 96 Rank Bidg., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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FOOD ECONOMY 
is the KEY-NOTE 
of TODAY 


The Pewter Porringer 
Tract 


“That,” said Teller, not without a flash of 
shrewdness, “would be the surest way to make 
the money.” 

“‘Let’s drive back to Arrington Corners and 
have dinner at the little old hotel.” 

“T am hungry,” Teller agreed. 

A waitress with red hair and a figure with 


| indefinite outlines waited on them. “Soup or 


That simply means 
less food but more 
nutrition — more 
concentrated food 
NOW nis is 
one of the most 
nutritious 

foods 


and THIS 


is another§ 
* Runkel’s food- 


value, expressed in 
calories, is higher 
than that of most 
meats and vegeta- 
bles. 


Write for free Re. 
cipe Book to 415 W,. 
30th St., New York. 


combine the two 


t 


and you have a delicious 
food in the most 
concentrated 
form possible 


©“Runkel’s 
rd oY ©] & 0)-N 


with that“chocolaty taste 





As Boys and Girls 


whose Mothers read Good Housekeeping 


You want to go to a 
Summer camp this year 


And Good Housekeeping’s School 
Department wants to de everything 
it can to heip you and your par- 
ents select a camp which will be 
just what you want. 

“Write the Director of the School 
Department as to the kind of camp 
you wish—where you want it- 
your age—how much you want to 
pay—and he will be glad to make 
recommendations and have cata- 
logs sent you. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


March Good Housekeeping 


no soup?” she said. 

“No soup.” 

“Roast beef, roast pork, and eggs to order.” 

“Who lives in the big white house just be- 
yond town?” asked Julia. 

“ Arringtons,” said the girl, “them that 
hain’t spoke for thirty years, and twins, all 
over both of ’em wantin’ half a dozen stewpans 
or somethin’. Hain’t you heard about it?” 

“Tell me,” said Julia. 

“They both pertend they’re livin’ there 
alone,” said the girl, “and both of ’em is’afraid 
the other will steal the stewpans. If one goes 
out, so does ’tother. Nine o’clock every 
mornin’ Miss Patience she comes to do her 
shoppin’. Miss Charity comes on the other 
side of the road. They go back at the same 
minnit. If one of ’em gits to the corner 
before the other she sort of fiddles around and 
waits, pertendin’ she hain’t waitin’, till the 


| other comes. They cook on the same stove, 
/ and eat at the same table, and all, but never 
# , speaks. 


And rich! Oh, my!” 
“Every day at nine?” asked Julia. 
“Folks sets their clocks by ’em,” 

girl. 

“Thank you,” said Julia. “T’ll have roast 
beef.” 

A few days later Julia and Teller stopped at 
the Arringtons’ again. Julia made her call on 


said the 


‘Miss Patience, and drank Miss Patience’s 


buttermilk. Teller paid his respects to Miss 
Charity, and drank her equally excellent 
buttermilk. Each hostess was oblivious of 
her co-hostess; each guest utterly ignored the 
other guest as well as the other hostess. It 
was like some game of make-believe played 
by imaginative children. 

After that Julia and Teller called often, but 
all they profited was in a better acquaintance 
with the old ladies and a more intimate knowl- 
edge of their characters and eccentricities. 

“They want to travel,” said Julia, “and they 
have the money to do it. They’re just dying 
to get out and run around in the world. But 
Miss Patience says with tears in her eyes that 
certain circumstances make it necessary for 
her to remain at home. All they do is watch 
each other. I do wish somebody would sneak 
in and steal their old porringers.” She 
stopped suddenly. Then, as though answering 
a self-asked question, she shook her head. 
“No, that wouldn’t do,” she said. 

Next morning she was up early. She went 
to her desk and wrote a note which she ‘left 
to be given to Teller. ‘“1’m going to New York. 
Meet me at the train Thursday evening.” 


HURSDAY evening she came back with her 
bag full of purchases, and with an air of 
mystery and expectation. “I can tell them 
apart,” she said to Teller cryptically, “and if 
everything doesn’t turn out right—perfectly 
right—I’ll do it. Ill ’fess up and identify.” 
Next morning, with Teller driving the run- 
about, they set out for Arrington Corners. 

““They’ll be gone when we get there,” said 
Teller. ‘‘ It’s almost nine.” At a quarter 
past nine the big white house came into view. 
The car stopped at the gate. Julia jumped 
out. ‘Run the car down the road past the 
turn,” said Julia, “and wait there. I’ll come.” 

“What are you up to?” he asked. 

“T—T don’t know,” she said soberly. “I’m 
taking a whopping responsibility, Teller. It’s 
just a guess. I’m praying I guess right, and 
it’s more for their old sakes than it is for ours.” 

She stepped down and ran up the path. 
Teller watched her open the front door and 
disappear inside the house. In five minutes she 
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| emerged again and hurried down the road to 
| where the car was waiting for her. 
“Run down the road a little way,” she 
said, ‘“‘and then turn around again. “I want to 
| get back where I can see when they get home. 
J—I’m ready to cry. I’m afraid. Oh, Teller, 
if I’ve guessed wrong, it would be terrible.” 
“Did you—er—abstract their porringers?” 
“No,” said Julia. 
| Teller sighed with relief. “I’m glad,” he 
| said. “I could hardly have countenanced 
| that.” 
““Wouldn’t you steal a porringer for me?”’ 
“T would,” he said, “but I wouldn’t want 
| you to. It’s different.” 
“You're a dear,” she said. 
At half-past ten Miss Patience ap,eared 
walking up one side of the road, and Miss 





Miss Patience walked first through the gate. 


to the house and sat on the porch, their backs 
toward each other. Presently Miss Charity 
went in. 
followed. 

““Isn’t it pitiful?” said Julia with tears in her 
| voice. She laid her hand on Teller’s, and he 

could feel it tremble. 

“Come on,” she said. ‘‘We’ve got to see it 

through.” 

On the porch Julia clutched Teller’s arm. 
| “I’m afraid,” she whispered. “I’m afraid to 
| knock.” 

“Honey,” said Teller, assuming command, 
“whatever you’ve done, it’s -all right.” He 
rapped on the door. There was no answer. 
The house seemed extraordinarily silent. He 
rapped again. 

“I’m going in,’ he said, and opened the 
| door. Julia, clinging to his arm, entered with 
him. As they stood in the hall no sound was 
audible, not a footfall, not a movement. 
It was disconcerting. 

“The—the dining-room,”’ said Julia. 








THEY tiptoed to the dining-room door. It 

stood open, and they could see within. 
Teller saw that on the wall where had hung the 
eight pewter porringers hung no porringers now. 
Miss Patience and Miss Charity stood there 


Charity appeared walking up the other side. | 


Miss Charity was at her heels. They went up | 


Miss Patience got to her feet and | 








beside the table as if turned to pillars of salt. | 
They stood rigid, motionless, gazing, not at | 
the spot from which the porringers were | 


missing, but at the dining-room table. Teller 
edged farther along and followed their eyes. 
He saw, not eight porringers, but sixteen. 


“I—I scrambled them,” whispered Julia. | 


Miss Patience made a little sound, not a 


sigh, not a sob, but bearing attributes of both. | 


There was a little catch in the middle of it. | 


“Two sets,” she said in a dead voice. 


Miss Charity spoke, not to her sister, but to | 


herself. “ Sixteen—porringers. Two sets. 


Which—is—which?” 


“T wonder,” Miss Patience said trerulously, | 


“if it’s a—miracle like—in the—Bible. 
sets!’ 

“T can’t tell—which is 
Charity. 

“Tt’s a—sign trom heaven,” 

| Patience in an awed whisper. 
| “They’re identical,” said 
“They can’t—be told—apart.”’ 

There was a long silence. 
Then Miss Patience spoke—spoke to her sister 
for the first time in thirty years. “Charity,” 
she said tremulously, “it’s a sign. Two sets. 
We can’t tell them—apart. Wouldn’t it be 
wicked to—try?” 

“Tf there had only been two—in the be- 
ginning.” 

Miss Patience moved. She turned slowly 
toward Miss Charity. Miss Charity turned 
slowly toward Miss Patience. 

“Patience!” said Miss Charity. 

“Charity!” said Miss Patience. 

Each took a little step, a halting, a wonder- 

| ful, a reluctant step, toward each other. It 
was a step that crossed thirty long, bitter, 
weary, lonely years. Their arms went about 
each other awkwardly. 

“Oh!” breathed Julia.. 


—which,” said Miss 


Miss 


said 


“Come away.” 


Two | 


Miss Charity. | 


Neither moved. | 
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The Pewter Porringer 
Tract 


In an hour they returned. “I—I’ve got to 
tell them,” said Julia. 

Again they rapped on the door—loudly. 
Steps sounded within. The door opened, and 
Miss Patience and Miss Charity stood there, 
their sweet, old faces wet, glorified, their hands 
clasped as if they dared not let go of each 

| other. 

“Children!” said Miss Patience, and smiled. 

“A wonderful thing has happened,” said 
Miss Charity. 

“Two sets,’ 

“Tdentical.” 

“We can’t tell them apart.” 

“Oh!” Julia cried. “l?’m—so—happy. But 
but I—I’ve got to—confess. You won’t hale 
me? You—it’s-—made you friends. I—I’ma 
meddler. I did it.” 

“You did it?” 

“Tt started—for one reason,” Julia said, 
“and—and then I did it because you were 
such dears and so—lonely. I had to make you 
sisters again.” Crying a little between words, 
she told them the whole story, and they listened 
without a word. “We came first—because of 
the money. We wanted it so. We wanted 
to buy your timber. And then—it seemed as 
if that didn’t matter so much if—you could 
only be—sisters again.” 

“T think,” said Miss Charity, “that it came 
from heaven just the same. It’s just as good a 
miracle.” 

“Sister, we can live now. Think of it! We 
can live. We can travel. We can be happy.” 

“These children did it, Patience.” 

“The dears.” 

“They have a romance,” said Miss Charity. 
“The young man told me.” 

“Julia told me,” said Miss Patience. 

“We'll need lots of money to travel,’’ said 
Miss Patience. 

“So we'll have to sell our timber,’ 
Charity. 

“We'll send for Mr. Whittaker. Mr. 
Whittaker is our lawyer,” said Miss Patience. 

“And we'll fix it right up.” 

Mr. Whittaker came, saw, was astounded. 
But he speedily recovered his dignity and 
became the stern man of affairs. 


” 


’ 


said Miss Patience. 


’ 


said Miss 


“You wish to buy my clients’ timber-lands?” 


“Ves.” 
“What do you offer?” 


“ E’LL give one million dollars. That is,” 
said Teller, “we'll give fifty thousand 


dollars for thirty days’ option at that price.” | 


“Tm. Been offered that before. Are you 
going to cut the timber yourself or sell it?” 

“We shall sell it.” 

“Then you have a purchaser for more thana 
million?” 

“Ves.” : 

“H’m. I’m afraid I can not let my clients 
sell at your figure, though I confess it is a 
fair price—a fair “rice.” 

“We insist,” said Miss Patience. “It cost 
our father less than a tenth of that. If the 
young man has found a purchaser it seems to 
us that that is his affair, if what he offers us is 
a just price.” 


“Tt is rather higher than spruce is fetching 


in this locality,” said Mr. Whittaker. 
“We shall insist then,” said Miss Charity. 
The option was drawn and signed. 
“T’m glad,” said Miss Patience, “that we 
could help to make you happy.” 


“And,” said Miss Charity, “we should like | 


to come to the wedding.” 

“You shall be my maids of honor,” said 
Julia tearfully, hugging them both. 
they, Teller?” 

‘““Er—yes, indeed,” said Teller. 

“We don’t want to hurry you, children,” 
said Miss Patience, “‘but—but wouldn’t it be 
best to go right away and to lose no time? 
Your purchaser might change his mind.” 

“We'll take the three-o’clock train,” said 
Teller. 
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Which they did. Next morning Teller was 
obliged to listen to succinct remarks from 
his father about his business career. 

“Father,” said Teller, “can you induce Mr. 
Funk and Mr. Randall to come here at eleven.” 

“T could. Why?” 

“T’ve a—er—proposition to lay before them.” 

“Huh! What is it?” 

“T will state it to you when they arrive.” 

“T’ll get them, but, mind you, if it’s some 
tom-fool thing I’ll——” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Teller. 

At eleven Funk and Randall appeared in 
answer to Teller, Senior’s, summons, and the 
four men sat down in Teller, Junior’s, office. 

“Well?” demanded Teller, Senior. 

“T have some timber-lands for sale,” said 
Teller, Junior. 

“Huh! Most folks have.” 

“This is a tract,” said Teller, Junior, “known 
as the Pewter Porringer Tract.” 

“What?” The word came from three men 
at once. 

“T have considered the matter,” said Teller, 
Junior, “‘and have decided to offer it to you 
three gentlemen simultaneously. My observa- 
tion of business leads me to believe that more 
money is to be obtained for what one has to 
sell if two or more persons can be made to— 
er—bid against one another for it. You may 
make your offers, gentlemen.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Funk. 

“T hold a legal option. It is here.” 

“Million dollars,” said Funk. 

“Eleven hundred thousand,” said Teller, 
Senior. 

“Twelve,” said Randall. 

“Please don’t be absurd, gentlemen,” said 
Teller. ‘No such offer will be considered.” 


” 


“Eh?” gasped Teller, Senior, looking at his | 


son with respect in his eyes. 
“Thirteen,” said Funk. 
“Thirteen fifty,’ from Teller, Senior. 





“Fourteen,” said Randall. 

“T haven’t been interested yet,” said Teller, 
Junior. Then he made his great proposal. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘“‘you three own the 
timber surrounding this piece. It could be 
more cheaply operated under one ownership. 
Let me suggest that you pool your interests 
and form a company for handling the entire 
holdings. I will consider an offer of a million 
and a half—not one penny less.” 





“Teller,” said Teller, Senior, ‘you belong. 
Your dues are paid. You're taken into the | 
lodge. Gentlemen, that was darn good sense.” 

“T’m for it,”’ said Funk. 

“And me,” said Randall. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Teller, Junior. 

That evening Teller and Julia were dis- 
cussing plans and being very happy. “I knew 
you could do it, Teller,” said Julia, who was 
wise in her generation. 

“It was you,” said Teller, “‘and you know 

But I’ve learnedalot. I said business was 
buying for little and selling for more. I was 
wrong. Business is understanding people and 
what goes on inside their heads. Just people.” 

“Tt’s nice to know,’’ said Julia, ‘because 
maybe we'll need more money some day, and 
we can just go and get it, can’t we?” | 

“T shan’t have time to think about money,” 
Teller said. ‘I expect to live to eighty or 
thereabouts. That gives me only fifty-five 
years to live with you, and I shall need every | 
minute. You’re going to be my business.” 

“T hope you'll be a successful business man.” 
said Julia. 


The Great World Movie: 


(Continued from page 42) 








stand being jarred so much. It has come toa 
point where the concerns of the nations are so 
intimately related that if there are wars at all | 
they are likely to be big wars, and universal | 
wars like this present one simply won’t do. 
If they are to continue, our whole civilization 
will crash slowly down like the civilization of 
the Roman Empire, and our grandchildren, if 
they survive, will be living in new dark ages. 
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The New Smart 
Material for Spring 
and Summer Wear 






LUE BONNETS combines 

the charm of an ultra-smart 
novelty fabric with the firm body 
and durability of broad cloth. Its 
lustrous, shimmering quality de- 
lights the“eye and it drapes 
gracefully. 









Blue Bonnets is the wash fabric de 

luxe! Its rich lustrous finish has 

been achieved by repeated washing 

during the’ manufacturing process. 
The more you wash Blue 
Bonnets the lovelier it be- 
comes. Guaranteed absol. 
utely dye-fast. 














Outer Garments, Sport 
Coats, Sport Suits, Motor 
Wraps fashioned from Blue 
Bonnets will be seen at 
the best stores in every city 
Also obtainable by the yard. 







In various weaves as shown 
Samples sent on request 


Lesher Whitman 
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washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 


of discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. GH. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A. 
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you to clean quickly. 


is so efficient that it does not need 


the aid of a brush or other mechan- | 
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the dirt. It cleans 
by air alone. 


The Royal Cleaner is very 
simple to operate—attach 
the plug to the lamp 
socket and it is ready to 
clean. 


The Royal costs less per 
year than lower priced 
cleaners. It does as good 
cleaning as higher priced 
cleaners. 
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'The Great World Movie 


This proposed setting up of a court for the 
nations with a great international armed force 


| behind it is a prodigious novelty, and there is 
| no lack of informed and powerful people who 


say that it is impossible. Perhaps it is, but it 


| is not more impossible than the succession of 


| world wars which seem to be its alternative. 
If this war ends without some such provision 
for maintenance of peace, and sufficiently 


| stable in its promise to give confidence to the 
Of users of Royal Cleaners every- | nations, there will be nothing for it, but uni- 
| versal military training in all countries and 


| continuance of competitive armament. 


But 
when this war is over no country will want 


that, or be able to afford it, and the other way | 
out is sure to be studiously and prayerfully | 


explored. 


We might as well recognize that member- | 
ship in a league of nations or whatever the | 


machine is called that is to protect the world’s 


| peace, will impair in some degree the free will | 
| of all the nations that enter it. 
league of nations can no more continue to | 
| rampage according to circumstances and their | 


| dispositions than gangs can continue to do 
light weight enable you to use it | . 


their will in a well-policed city. Members of 
a league of nations will have to respect inter- 

national law as interpreted by the court which 
they set up. This is, of course, a sad thought 


for a free and independent people like us, but 
| we shall have a voice and a strong one in | 
| whatever is done, and we shall fare as well as | 
‘Phe powerful suction does the clean- | 
ing thoroughly. The Royal Cleaner 


any one else. 


The Real Meaning of Real Democracy 


HE most valuable lesson that we will learn | 


from the war and our efforts in it is prompt 
obedience to lawful authority. The world will 


never be safe for any democracy that is not | 


| Mother —* 


ity. Democracy does not mean that every one | 


Ss Well l! 


requires that the | 
| people shall give up enough of their liberty to | 


disciplined and submissive to lawful author- 


shall do in all things as he likes. That would 
be anarchy. Democracy 


make the rest of it safe. It does not excuse 


any one from obedience to law or to those ap- | 
pointed to enforce it, but it secures to every | 
one a voice in saying what shall be law and | 


who shall administer and apply it. It aims 
to secure the utmost freedom of individual 
action that is consistent with the general wel- 
fare, but no more. 

The strength of the German autocracy has 
been in the disciplined obedience of a trained 
people. The strength of democracy must be 
the same. 
German autocracy was that it took away from 
its obedient masses the power to make their 


laws and choose who should administer them. | 
not because | 


The Germans lost freedom, 
they learned obedience to authority, but 
because they lost their own authority over the 
government they obeyed. Their obedience 
made them immensely powerful, but the 
blindness of it made them immensely danger- 
ous. 
used without scrupie or mercy for conquest, 
robbery, and enslavement. 


The cure of the Germans is the cure of their | 


blindness, not of their obedience to authority. 
So the safety of democracy lies not in the 
overthrow of lawful authority, but in obedience 
to government of its own choice and creation. 

Distressful times are these, but to the eye 
of faith all things are proceeding hopefully. 
We Americans are getting discipline and 
learning to pull together. The German mind 
is having new conceptions of destiny inserted 
xerman war masters are proceeding 
toward the junk-pile, and the minds of the 
leaders and rulers of the Allies are increasing in 


| receptiveness to ideas favorable to reorganiza- 
tion of human life and a harmony of the nations. | 


This will be a very interesting world for 
those who survive sufficiently long its present 
throes. In spite of present trials, for any of us 
who have lived along as far as this, there is 
much inducement to try and live on a little 
longer. 
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The weakness and danger of the | 


They became a terrible weapon to be | 





Just Two Buttons 


to adjust and the little fellow is dressed ip 
waist, drawers and garter supports. Alheneeds 
combines his underwear in one comfortable, 
healthful and serviceable garment. Double 
seams, tailored button- 

holes and reinforced 

strips for garters 

and buttons for 

trousers. 


Strips pull direct from 
shoulders and prevent 
ing. Dropseat.Ad- © 


Sage ~~ 

justment of more than . 

two inches is allowed at 

shoulders and waist for growth. r | 


SPRAGUE'S 


Aheneeds 


OME LL e 


Little Boy | 


For the 
Alsheneeds frie'te 


All underclothes in one garment 

The children can get into or 
out of these garments in a flash 
—handling only two buttons. 

Each garment made of dur- 
able Pajama Check; sizes 2 to 
10 years. Of your dealer or by 
mail postpaid 75c. 

FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO, 
12 Main St., Fitebburg, Mass. 
Makers of the famous «“Spraguemade” 
Rlonses, Wash Suits and Rompers 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine cleanses and keeps 
sh wieret ate! and 
| healing by 


betcaae lesen 


clean the fre 
hastens natura 


prev entiny 
Welsh clacttascMelsliamey: 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Str. Louis, Mo., t . 





“Let This Remind You 


AMINO 


| Same Old Prices 2550) 


| 
PIN UP “OLD GLORY’ 
You will not injure the Flag, W: 
paper, or woodwork if you use 


*Moore Push Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger w vith 
a Twist, for Framed Pictures, Mirrors, 

At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 

Cc and Photo Supply Stores. 
In Canada Itc Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. 

MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Glory of the Trenches! ° 


(Continued from page 20) 


e is well behind the lines. He doesn’t stop 
there long, if he’s g decent sort. Having learned 
more than ever he guessed before about the 
prutal things thet shell-fire can do to you, he 
transfers into a fighting unit. Why? Because 
danger doesn’t appal; it allures. It holds a 
challenge. It stings one’s pride. It urges one 
to seek out ascending scales or risk, just to 

ve to himself that he isn’t flabby. The safe 

is the only job for which there’s no compe- 
tition in fighting units. You have to persuade 
men to be grooms, or cooks, or batmen. If 


you're seeking volunteers for a chance at anni- | t 


hilation, you have to cast lots to avoid the 
offense of rejecting. All of this is inexplicable | 


to civilians. I’ve heard them call the men at | | 


the Front “spiritual geniuses” —which sounds 
splendid, but means nothing. 

If civilian philosophers fail to explain us, we | 
can explain them. In their world they are the 
center of their universe. They look inward, | 
instead of outward. The sun rises and sets to | 
minister to their particular happiness. If they 
should die, the stars would vanish. We under- 
stand; a few months ago we, too, were like 
that. What makes us reckless of death is our 
intense gratitude that we have altered. We 
want to prove to ourselves in excess how ut- 
terly we are changed from what we were. In 
his secret heart the egotist is a self-despiser. 
Can you imagine what a difference it works in 
a man after years of self-contempt, at last for 
one brief moment to approve fo himself? 


The Rebirth of Ideals 

THE civilian philospher considers what we’ve | 

lost. We turn from such thoughts and 
reckon up our gains. On the debit side we place 
ourselves as we were. We probably caught a 
train every morning—the same train. We 
went to a business where we sat at a desk. 
Neither the business nor the desk ever altered. 
We received the same strafing from the same 
employer; or, if we were the employer, we ad- 
ministered the same strafing. We only did 
these things that we might eat bread; our | 
dreams were all selfish—of more clothes, more 
respect, more food, bigger houses. The least 
part of the day we devoted to people and the 
things we really cared for. And the people 
we loved—we weren’t always nice to them. 
On the credit side we place ourselves as we 
are—doing a man’s job, doing it for some one 
else, and unafraid to meet God. 

Before the war the word “ideals” had grown 
out of date and priggish—we had substituted 
for it the more robust word “ambitions.” 
Today ideals have come back to their place in 
our vocabulary. We’ve forgotten that we ever 
had ambitions, but at this moment men are 
drowning for ideals in the mud of Flanders. 

Nevertheless, it is true: it isn’t natural to 
be brave. How, then, have multitudes of men 
acquired this sudden knack of courage? They 
have been educated by the greatness of the oc- 
casion; when big sacrifices have been de- 
manded, men have never been found lacking. 
And they have acquired it through discipline 
and training. 

_When you have subjected yourself to dis- 
cipline, you cease to think of yourself; you are 
not you, but a part of a company of men. If 
you don’t do your duty, you throw the whole | 
machine out. You soon learn the hard lesson | 
that every man’s life and every man’s service | 
belong to other people. Of this the organiza- 
tion of an army is a vivid illustration. Take 
the infantry, for instance. They can’t fight by | 
themselves; they’re dependent on the sup- | 
port of the artillery. The artillery, in their 
turn, would be terribly crippled, were it not | 
for the gallantry of the air service. If the in- | 
fantry collapse, the guns have to go back; if 
the Inlantry advance, the guns have to be 
pulled forward. This close interdependence 
oo on service, division on division, 
a on battery, follows right down 
through ¢] army till it reaches the individual, | 
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Ask for 

“The White 
Spot Bookiet”’ 
Asample can of 
eitherEnamolin 
or Namiac Floor 
Finish sent for 
l0cents. Address 

Household 

Dept. 


This is a HOME. Year— 


A year for recreation beside your own fireside. Then make 
your home as attractive as you can—economically. 

Nothing is more friendly than the charming whiteness of enameled rooms and 
furniture. Nothing is more economical #f Enamolin is used. One coat of 


Enamolin covers as well as two coats of paint. Enamolin is practically indestruc- 
tible on inside work. It lasts for years outdoors. It does not chip, peel or crack. 


Housewives find that they ¢an wash Enamolined surfaces as easily as their 
china. And long after paints or ordinary enamels need renewing, Enamolin’s 
smooth whiteness still delights the eye. That is how Enamolin saves you the 
cost of refinishing. 


As for your floors—there is NAMLAC FLOOR FINISH—waterproof, heel- 
proof, mar-proof—worthy to be used in homes finished with Enamolin. 


Enamolin and Namlac Floor Finish are for sale at the better paint and hardwarestores. If you 
cannot secure them, write to us. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


EMIL CALMAN &CQ_  wowitiamse NewYork 


The Braidette—a clever combination of sheer silk marquise 
and silk braid on a foundation of dull finished 


No costume in the world is so distingué, so univer- 
sally becoming, and altogether charming for every 
occasion as a black gown—when it’s a Blackshire! 


AO Artistic harmony of style, line, and trimming, 
makes each Blackshire creation vidual 
and effective. Let us tell you our fashion 


secret in The Blackshire Style Book—sen 


free upon request. ¢ all best shops. 


The House of Black 


112-114-116 Madison Ave. New York City 


In using advertisements see page 6 





The Secret 
of Clever Hostesses 


cookery, 


pers, dinners, snacks and ‘‘bites,’’ 


@® Creamen CuickeEn a la King 
& Wetsn Raresir 

&® Lossrer a ta Newsurc 
QB Creamep Finnan Happie 


Au Gratin 


@&® Creamep Coprish 








(The secret is Purity Cross Chefservice!) 
} ee have the really expert service of the Purity Cross chef, in 


their own home, at any time, at no more cost than guess-again 
They serve the most marvelous breakfasts, luncheons, sup- 
instantly, easily and economically 
because their shelves are stocked with some or all of the following: 


* Kuril Cros. 


@B CREAMED SALMON with Green Pcas 
@® SpaGHETTI 4u Gratin 

4%] Special Irauian SpaGHETTI 
€ Gracep Spacuetti 


(Spaghetti Graced with chopped chicken 
livers, hickory smoked ham and 
pimentos in tomato sauce) 


The Purity Cross hostess just heats the tin and serves, serenely con- 
fident in a great chef’s masterly cooking. There is the real Fifth 
Avenue flavor in his cream sauces, the true Broadway tang to his 
rarebits, the genuine Glasgow smack to his haddie— all with 
economy, and all in the spirit of the U. S$. Food Administration. 


Be sure to ask for these delicacies by the name, Purity Cross 


cAt Your 


Individual and larger sizes ready to heat and serve. 


Grocers 


If not at 


your grocer’s or delicatessen send us dealer’s name and receive 


our unique book “* How and When.” 


Or send us $2 for the 


Get-acquainted assortment sent prepaid if you men- 


tion your best grocer’s name. 


aN 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN ~* 


Route 2D 


LE 


Wh Ss 


ayson’s Indelible In 


Ready for use with a common pen. 

Makes a clear mark that neither 

spreads, runs nor washes out of cottons, 
linens or heavy fabrics. ‘It stands the hard test of 
the steam laundry cn linen—remaining black after 
repeated washings’, says Editor Today's H ousewife 
Druggists and stationers sell this 82 year old household 
necessity at 25 cents a bottle, or it will be sent prepaid by | 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 30 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. | 


% —The “Bran Bow!" 


KEEP a bowl of Kellogg’s Cooked 

Bran on the table same as you 
do sugar. Sprinkle bran on foods 
every meal. No more constipation. 


Demand 25c¢ Green Package 
Of best grocers. 
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Spices 


“A” Red Label Brand 
The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia,USA 
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| The Glory of the Trenches 


| so that each man feels that the day will be log 
| if he fails. His imagination becomes intrigued 
| by the immensity of the stakes for whichhe 
plays. Any physical calamity which may hap. 
pen to himself becomes trifliz + when compared 
with the disgrace he would bring upon his 
regiment if he were not courageous. 

One of the big influences that helps to keepa 
soldier’s soul sanitary is what is known in the 
British Army as “spit and polish.’’ Directly 
we pull out for a rest, we start to work burnish. 
ing and washing. The chaps may have shown 
the most brilliant courage and self-sacrificing 

| endurance, it counts for nothing if they’re un. 
tidy. The first morning, no matter what are 
the weather conditions, we hold an_ inspee. 
tion; every man has to show up with his 
chin shaved, hair cut, leather polished, and 
buttons shining. If he doesn’t, he gets what the 
army man calls “hell.” 

There’s a lot in it. You bring a man out 
from a tight corner where he’s been in hourly 
contact with death; he’s apt to think: “What's 
the use of taking a pride in myself. I'm likely 
to be ‘done in’ any day. It’ll be all the same 
when I’m dead.” But if he doesn’t keep clean 
in his body, he won’t keep clean in his mind, 
The man who has his buttons shining brightly 
and his leather polished is usually the man 
who is brightly polished inside. Spit and 
polish teaches a man to come out of the 
trenches from seeing his pals killed, and to go 
on as though nothing abnormal had_ happened. 
It educates him in an impersonal attitude 
toward calamity which makes it bearable. It 
forces him not to regard anything too tragic. 
ally. If you can stand aside from yourself and 

| poke fun at your own tragedy—and tragedy 
| always has its humorors aspect—that helps. 
| The songs which have been inspired by the 
| trenches are examples of this tendency. 


Men Belittle Their Own Heroism 
| "THE last thing you find anybody singing “out 
there” is something patriotic; the last 
thing you find anybody reading is Rupert 
| Brooke’s poems. When men sing among the 
| shell-holes they prefer a song which belittles 
their own heroism. Please picture to yourself 
a company of mud-stained scarecrows in steel 
helmets, plodding their way under intermit- 
tent shelling through a_ battered trench, 
whistling and humming the following splendid 
sentiments from “The Plea of the Conscien- 
tious Objector” 


Send us the army and the navy. Send us the rank 
and file. 

Send us the grand old Territorials 
danger with a smile. 

Where are the boys of the Old Brigade who made 
old England free? 

You may send my mother, my sister or my brother, 

But for Gawd's sake don't send me. 


they'll face the 


They leave off whistling and humming to 
shout the last line. A shell falls near them— 
then another, then another. They crouch fora 
| minute against the sticky walls to escape the 
| flying spray of death. Then they plod onward 
again through the mud whistling and hum- 
ming, “But for Gawd’s sake don’t send me. 
They’re probably a carrying party, taking up 
the rations to their pals. It’s quite likely 
they'll have a bad time tonight—there’s the 
smell of gas in the air. Good luck to them. 
They disappear round the next traverse... 
Our men sing many mad burlesques on theif 
own splendor—parodies on their daily fineness. 
Here’s a last example—a take-off on “A Little 
Bit of Heaven:” 
Oh, a little bit of shrapnel fell from out 
day, 
And it landed on a soldier in a field not 
But when they went to find him he was 
yond repair, | 
So they pulled his legs and arms off an 
him lying there. , 
Then they buried him in Flanders just t 
new crops grow. 
He'll make the best manure, they say 
they ought to know. i 
And they put a little cross up which bor 
so grand, 
On the day he took his farewell for a bette 
Land. 
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It’s ad ieer country, that place we call “out 
You approach our front-line, as it is 


there.” 

today, across anywhere from five to twenty 
miles of }attle -fields. Nothing in the way of 
habitation is left. Every thing has been beaten 
into pulp by hurricanes of shell-fire. First you 
come to metropolis of horse-lines, which 
makes you think that a mammoth circus has 
arrived. n you come to plank roads and 
little light railways, running out like veins 
across the mud. Far away there’s a ridge and 


arow of charred trees, W hich stand out gloomily 
etched against the sky. The sky is gray and 
damp and sickly; fleecy balls of smoke burst 
against it shrapnel. You wonder whether 
they’ve caught anybody. Overhead you hear 
the purr o engines—a flight of airplanes 
breasting the clouds. Behind you, observation 
balloons hang stationary, like gigantic tethered 
sausages. 
In Sight of the Hun Country 

F you're riding, you dismount before you 

reach the ridge and send your horse back; 
the Hun country’is in sight on the other side. 
You creep up cautiously, taking careful note 
of where the shells are falling. There’s nothing 
to be gained by walking into a barrage; you 
make up your mind to wait. The rate of fire 
has slackened; you make a dash for it. 
the ridge there's a pathway which runs down 
through the blackened wood; 
alone are not likely to be spotted. Net likely, 
but-— There’s an old cement Hun gun-pit 
to the right; you take cover in it. 
wide awake,” you say to your companion, “to 
have picked us out as quickly as that. 

From this sheltered hiding you have time to 
gaze about you. The roof of the gun-pit is 
smashed in at one corner. Our heavies did 
that when the Hun held the ridge. It was 
good shootin A perfect warren of tunnels 


and dug-outs leads off in every direction. They 
were built by the forced labor of captive 
French civilians. We have found requests 


from them scrawled in pencil on the boards: 
“T, Jean Ribeau, was alive and well on May 
12th, 1915. If this meets the eye of a friend, 
I beg that he will inform my wife,” and so on; 
after which follows his wife’s address. These | 
underground fortifications proved as much a | 
snare as a protection to our enemies. I smile | 
to remember , after our infantry had ad- 
vanced three miles, they captured a Hun | 
major busily shaving in his dug-out, quite un- | 
aware that anything unusual was happening. 
He was very angry because he had been calling 
in vain for his man to bring his hot water. 
When he heard the footsteps of our infantry 
on the stairs, he thought it was his servant 
and started strafing. He got the surprise of 
his venerable life when he saw the khaki. 

From the gun-pit the hill slants steeply to 
the plain. It was once finely wooded. Now 
the trees lie thick as corpses where an attack 
has failed, scythed down by bursting shells. 
From the foot of the hill the ple 1in spreads out, 
a sea of furrowed slime and craters. It’s dif 
cult to pick out the trenches. Nothing is 
moving. hard to believe that anything 
can live down there. Suddenly, as though a 
gigantic egg-beater were at work, the mud is 
thrashed and tormented. Smoke drifts across 
the area that is being strafed; through the 
smoke stakes and wire hurtle. If you hadn't 
been in flurries of that sort yourself, you'd 
think that no one could exist through it. It’s 
ended now; once again the country lies dead 
and breathless in a kind of horrible suspense. 
Suspense! Yes, that’s the word. 

Beyond the mud, in the far, cool distance is 
a green, untroubled country. The Huns live 
there. That’s the worst of doing all the at- 
tacking; we live on the recent battle-fields 
we have won, whereas the enemy retreats into 
untouched cleanness. One can see church 
steeples peeping above woods, chateaus gleam- 
ing, and stretches of shining river. It looks | 
innocent and kindly, but from the depth of its 
sreenness invisible eyes peer out. Do you | 


Bake one unwary movement, and over comes a | 
flock of shells | 
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“Made in Grand Rapids’ - 


the first thing to look 


Whether you are planning to purchase a 
large refrigerator with all improvements or a 


less expensive model, be sure it is made 
Grand Rapids. 

Do you realize that it is just as important 
to look for the mark “Made in Grand Rapids” 
on refrigerators as on furniture? Few people 
know that Grand Rapids is the center of re- 
frigerator manufacture, as well as the center 
of the furniture industry. 

Nearly half the refrigerators made in the 
United States are produced in Grand Rapids 
and the surrounding towns; and the largest 
refrigerator factory in the United States is 
i 


1 
located here. 


Why Grand Rapids Refrigerators are best 


that have made Grand 
niture are responsible 


The same reasons 
Rapids famous for its fur I 
for its leadership in refrigerators. The best 
cabinet makers here. The finest lumber 
is shipped here, the best methods have been 
worked out here. 

Mr. C. H. Leonard founded the Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Company thirty-five years 
ago. In this time gathered about him 
a staff of experts in refrigerator manufacture. 

Every part_of the refrigerators manufac- 
tured by the Grand R: pids Refrigerator Co. 
is made in their own factory. The lumber i 
dried by their own special proc- 
Their fusing and anneal- 
ing ovens, brass foundry, nickel 
plating works and wire works 
are all models 


The Leonard Cleanable 
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Women are delighted with ;* 
the Leonard Cleanable Refrig- ‘S 
srator as soon as they see it. iy =e & rigerator 
The entire inside is just one —— 
? Mad in Grand Razids 
Aus A fi foi Wh vee 

























































for on any refrigerator 


piece of smooth snowy porcelain. il inside 
are rounded and the lining extends 
clear around the door-frame. No other refrig- 
erator has this valuakt ¥ poaranes feature. 

The circulation of air has been carefully 
worked out by nhiatong The insulation is 
just as perfect as it can be made. Ten walls, 
to keep the heat out and the cold in 

The Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator is 
furnished in 50 styles from $18.00 up—ash, 
oak, and porcelain cases. Furnished with 
water cooler and rear icing doors when 
sired. 

The same factory that pri 
ard Cleanable also makes man) other styles. 
Each one of Leonard Refrige *rators Is as 
perfect as it can be mz ide fot the price. 

You can buy them of Leonard dealers only 
or direct from the factory if there is no Leon- 
ard dealer near you. During Leonard Week, 
April 22-27, Leonard dealers will make a 
special display of Leonard Refrigerators. 


‘ 
Send for this book 
Our catalog and a sample of the genuine 
Leonard Porcelain—also an interesting and 
instructive booklet—* Care of Refrigerators” 
all free—write today. 
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Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SAVE FUEL—USE 


Canneel! Fleat 


For Instant Cooking 


Can’t leak or spill—it’s solid 


















Ta indoor and outdoor use. For 
th ri l 
It’s con ie 
with; put up in cans 
lik cold cream. 
Send for FREE 
sample can and com- 
plete catalogue. Give 
us names of five friends 
and we will send free 


sample to them. 
The Soldier’s 
Companion. 

Ask your dealer for 
this outfit and other 
Sterno devices or write No. 4001I—50c 

S. STERNAU & CO. Inc. 
415 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A WAR TIME ECONOMY 
THIS SERVICE TABLE-WAGON 


YOUR TIME—THAT IS PRACTICAL Ect 


















IT SERVES YOUR HOME AND savrs OMY. 









Large Broad Wide Table Top— 
Removabie Glass Service Tray— 
Double Drawer—Double Handles 
—Large Deep Undershelves—'‘* Ssientificaily Silent”’ 
—Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. 

A high grade piece of furniture surpassing anyth 
for GENEKAL UTILITY, ease of action, and 
Write NOW for a Descriptive Pamphlet an 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO., 










z yet at 



























43 Steger Bldg. 
Chicago, ttl. 
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| The Glory of the Trenche 


At night from out this swamp of vileness g 

| phantom city floats up; it is composed of the 

white Very lights and multi-colored flares 

which the Hun employs to protect his front. 

line from our patrols. For brief spells No 
Man’s Land becomes brilliant as day.’ Many have ev! 
of his flares are pre-arranged signals, meanj measure 
that his artillery is shooting short or calling left—th 
for an S. O. S. The combination of lights opinion 
which mean these things are changed with There 
great frequency, lest we should guess. The your s€ 
onlooker, with a long night of observing before thing el 
him, becomes imaginative and weaves out for two wol 
the dancing lights a kind of Shell-Hole Nights say wit 
Entertainment. The phantom city over there other . 
is London, New York, Paris, according to his fice glac 
fancy. He’s going out to dinner with his girl, Englanc 
All those flares are arc-lamps along boulevards: recount 
that last white rocket that went flaming across good an 
the sky was the fairy taxi which is to speed requisit 
him on his happy errand. It isn’t so, one has love. 
only to remember. out say’ 
We were in the Somme section several die glac 
months. The mud was up to our knees almost family, 
all the time. We were perishingly cold and very one has 
rarely dry. There was no natural cover. When One. of 
we went up forward to observe, we would stand driving 
in water to our knees for twenty-four hours Ina 
rather than go into the dug-outs; they were so knock 0 
full of vermin and battened flies. Wounded heavy sl 
and strayed men often drowned on their jour- o he 
ney back from the front-line. Many of the Gwe bs 
dead never got buried; lives couldn’t be nly sy 
risked in carrying them out. We were so deadly | 
weary that the sight of those who rested for- All of * 
ever only stirred in us a quiet envy. Our emo- as “4 
tions were too exhausted for hatred—they s. 0. ‘2 
usually are, unless some new Hunnishness has ao ay 
roused them. When we’re having a bad time, — 
we glance across No Man’s Land and say, aS, 
““Poor old Fritzie, he’s getting the worst of it.” staal 
That thought helps. De 
An attack is a relaxation from the intermin- “ve 
able monotony. It means that we shall ex- O th 
change the old mud, in which we have been SF thorny 
living, for new mud which may be better. ta the f 
Months of work and preparation have led up 
to it; then one morning at dawn, in an intense 
silence, we wait with our eyes glued on our stantly 
watches for the exact second which is zero i a $ 
hour. All of a sudden our guns open up, joy- Our te 
ously as a peal of bells. It’s like Judgment lasted a 
Day. A wild excitement quickens the heart. Soe des 
Every privation was worth this moment. You convali 
wonder where you'll be by _ nightfall—over ak 
there, in the Hun support trenches, or in a upward 
green world which you used to sing about on cuore 
Sundays. You don’t much care, so long as toduty: 
you’ve completed your job. “We're well pals in t 
les | | away,” you laugh to the chap next you. heroism 
So er” | Phe show has commenced. like; th 
aa — When you have given people every reason When 
you can think of which explains the spirit of safely he 
our men, they still shake their heads in a be- tolive ai 


. . . wildered manner, murmuring, “I don’t know themem 
Something Little Girls Can Make how you stand it.” T'm going to make om [ca 


last attempt at explai._tion. the trag 
As Presents iGice diane willing 
2 gee wise mother is the one 


I was 
who teaches her daughter 


Careful Selection Helps Perfection 


Help the economy situation. Superin- 
tend, yourself, the varnishing of floors and 
woodwork in your home. 





Help still more—learn more about 
varnish. Select quality—it lessens the cost 
by lasting the longest. 


Murphy Varnish 


““the varnish that lasts longest’ 
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It is easy to apply—free flowing, durable, 
beautiful —and it restores. 


Ask your paint or hardware store for 


Murphy Transparent Floor Murphy White Enamel 
Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Interior 


can 


saved, t 
protectii 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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W E stick it out by believing that we're in the the mos 
right—to believe you’re in the right makes France 

alot of difference. You glance across No Mans hospital 
Land and say, “Those blighters are wrong; move, h 
I’m right.” If you believe that with all the shell-wo. 
strength of your soul and mind, you can stand artery | 
anything. To allow yourself to be beaten severed. 
would be to own that you weren’t right. | be disch 
To still hold that you’re right in the face 0! never to 
armed assertions from the Hun that youre lent forn 
wrong requires pride in your regiment, your damage. 
division, your corps and, most of all, in your rest and 
, : ; ; own integrity. No one who has not worn 4 over aga 
instructions for making the five uniform can understand what pride in 4 Tegr We hi 
different edges shown will be RA Rea et ee ment can do for a man. For instance, 2 Whistles 
France every man wears his divisional patch, London 
: which marks him. He’s jolly proud of his through 
Five WAYS lo keep fingers busy ' division and wouldn’t consciously do any- girl, alw 
: uae, : thing to let it down. If he hears anything very clo 

| said to its credit, he treasures the saying Up; 


how to sew, and what more 


begin on handkerchiefs! It is 


the easiest thing in the world 


. 


to finish handkerchiefs with 


TIP trees 


a pretty colored edge, and even 


teed he ae aoe 


: 
interest ng than to have her i 


~s Se et eee 


little girls can do it. On re- 
: ‘ee ta te | ed ; 
ceipt of three cents for postage, wipe: 


¥ 
Cape eA cgeessargeeacageeb 
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sent. Address Editorial Depart- erurerure viet. 





ment, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West goth Street, N.Y. City. 
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it’s as if he himself had been mentioned in dis- 

tches. it was rumored this year that the 
night before an attack @ certain Imperial 
general called his battalion commanders to- 
vether. \Vhen they were assembled, he said, 
“Gentlemen, I have called you together to tell 
you that tomorrow morning you will be con- 
fronted by one of the most difficult tasks that 
have ever been allotted to you; you will have to 
measure up to the traditionsof thedivisiononour 
left—the First Canadian Division, which isin my 
opinion the finest fighting division in France.” 

There’s believing you’re right. There’s 
your sense of pride; and then there’s some- 
thing else, without which neither of the other 
two would help you. It seems a mad thing to 
say with reference to fighting men, but that 
other thing which enables you to meet sacri- 
fice gladly is love. There’s a song we sing in 
England, a great favorite which, when it has 
recounted all the things we need to make us 
good and happy, tops the list with these final 
requisites, “A little patience and a lot of 
love.” We need the patience—that goes with- 
out saying, but it’s the love that helps us to 
die gladly—love for our cause, our pals, our 
family, our country. Under the disguise of duty 
one has to do an awful lot of loving at the Front. 
One of the finest examples of ~: thing I’m 
driving at happened comparatively recently. 

In a recent attack the Hun set to work to 
knock out our artillery. He commenced with a 
heavy shelling of our batteries—this lasted for 
some hours. He followed it up by clapping 
down on them a gas-barrage. The gunners’ 
nly chance of protecting themselves from the 
deadly fumes was to wear their gas-helmets. 
All of a Sudden, just as the’ gassing of our bat- 
teries was at its worst, all along our front-line 
S. 0. S. rockets commenced to go up. Our 
infantry, if they weren’t actually being at- 
tacked, were expecting a heavy Hun counter- 
attack, and were calling on us by the quickest 
means possible to help them. 





Devotion That’s Inspired by Love 
OF a gun-detachment there are two men who 
can not do their work accurately in gas- 
helmets—one of these is the layer and the other 
is the fuse-setter. If the infantry were to be 
saved, two men out of the detachment of each 
protecting gun must sacrifice themselves. In- 
stantly, without waiting for orders,. the fuse- 
setters and layers flung aside their helmets. 
Our guns opened up. The unmasked men 
lasted about twenty minutes; when they had 
heen dragged out of the gun-pits choking or in 
convulsions, two more took their places with- 
out a second’s hesitation. This went on for 
upward of two hours. The reason given by the 
gunners for their splendid, calculated devotion 
to duty was that they weren’t going to let their 
pals in the trenches down. You may call their 
heroism devotion to duty or anything you 

like; the motive that inspired it was love. 
When men, having done their “bit,” get 
safely home irom the Front and have the chance 
tolive among the old affections and enjoyments, 
thememory of the splendid sharing of the trench- 
és calls them back. That memory blots out all 
the tragedy and squalor; they think of their 
willing comrades in sacrifice and can not rest. 
Iwas with a young officer who was probably 
the most wounded man who ever came out of 
France alive. He had lain for months in a 
hospital between sand-bags, never allowed to 





move, he was so fragile. He had had great | 
shell-wounds in his legs and stomach; the | 
artery behind his left ear had been all but 
severed. V hen he was at last well enough to 
be discharged, the doctors had warned him 
hever to play golf or polo, or to take any vio- 
lent torm of exercise, lest he should do himself a 
damage. He had returned to Canada for a 
rest and was back in London trying to get sent 
over again to the Front. 

We had just come out from the Alhambra. 
Whistles were being blown shrilly for taxis. 
London theater crowds were slipping cosily 
“rough the muffled darkness; a man and a 
girl, always a man and a girl, they walked 
very closely; usually the girl was laughing. 









z Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 











BIG CUT IN COST 


of Food and Fuel 
Now Within Your Reach 


Present conditions urge you to save as much as you can in 
food and-fuel bills. And—h re’s your chance to save 75 per 
cent of your fuel bills! Cut deep into your food bills too. 

‘| Q And—at the same time live better—have more wholesome, 
é more appetizing meals than ever! 


: You can do that with a Rapid Fireless Cooker. That’s one of the reasons why 
F 
= 
a 





Dr. Garfield, U. §. Fuel Administrator, urges every family to use a fireless cooker. 

Furthermore, a Rapid will save you hours and hours of hard work over a hot 
kitchen stove. What’s more—when you buy a Rapid, you buy direct from the factory 
and you make a big saving in the first cost as well as in food, fueland work. You will 
like my method of selling-direct from the factory. It’s the beginning of saving—for 
right at the start you pay much less for a Rapid than if you bought it any other way. 

Every home—every family, large or small—every purse can be suited with one 
of the four models of 


* 2 


Fireless Cookers 























of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Send for my free “Home 
Science” 
BOOK—Giving you all the facts 
about this wonderful kitchen help 
—how it roasts, boils, stews, steams, 
fries, bakes, every kind of meat, 
fish and vegetables. Makes de- 
licious soups, puddings, breakfast 
foods, preserves and does a score 
more things you never knew a fire- 

less cooker could do. 


Order Now—Direct from Factory 
Get 30 Days’ Free Trial 

Test out any Rapid in your 
home for 30 days. If you 
aren’t delighted with the meal 
it prepares—and if you are 
not highly pleased at the way 
it saves fuel, food, money and 
labor, return it to me and I will 
return your money at once. : 

Write me today. Get my New 
1918 prices. Secure a Copy of my 
“Home Science’’ Book—free. 
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THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., = 
Dept. 575 Detroit, Mich. = 
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The Smart New Buster Brown Collar 
You Can Make For Yourself | 


UT the neck-band, the 
collar, and the cuffs 
double. Sew the two 
thicknesses of the collar 
together on the three out- / 
side edges, turn the seamed —____—_——_+ 
side in, slip the raw edges Cea 
) 


of the collar between the 





upper edges of the neck- a *| | 
band; turn in the edges ey ¥ 
of the neck-band and , ‘ 
sew. Attach the vest to ’ | | 


the neck-band in the same 
way. Hem the inside A 
edges of the vest, and 
face the outside edges for 
buttons and buttonholes. 
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——— & | The Glory of the Trenche 
f My Monroe Saves Ice _ | | 


And Food And It's So 


Suddenly the contrast flashed across my ming 
between this bubbling joy of living and th 
poignant silence of huddled forms !eneath the 


Easy Io Clean’ 


cee ; * & 


Can you say as much for the refrigerator you are now using? 
In your efforts to eliminate all unnecessary expense, there should be 
a MONROE in your home. It actually reduces ice bills 44 or more. 
Helps conserve food. Saves doctor bills by protecting the family 
from the dangers of half-spoiled, germ-infected food. 

.No other refrigerator is built like the famous MONROE. Therefore, no other 
gives the same efficient lifetime service. It has beautiful snow-white food com- 
partments, made from one piece of genuine Solid Porcelain Ware, over an inch 
thick, and with full rounded corners. Nocracks or crevices where dirt or de- 
caying food can lodge. No breeding places for germs or offensive odors. Mon- 


roe Compartments are spotlessly clean and stay clean. They will not show a 
used before’”’ appearance, even after long service. 


re 


same starlight, not a hundred miles away, in 
No Man’s Land. He must have heen seeing 
the same vision and making the same contrast 
He pulled on my arm. “I’ve got to go back.” 

“But you’ve done your ‘bit,’” I exposty. 
lated. “If you do go back and don’t get hit 
you may burst a blood-vessel or something, jj 
what the doctors told you is true.”’ 

He halted me beneath an arc-light. I coul 
see the earnestness in his face. “I feel about 
it this way,” he said, “If I’m out there, I'm 
just one more. A lot of chaps out there are 
jolly tired; if I was there, I’d be able to give 
some chap a rest.” 

That was love; for a man, if he told the 
truth, would say, “I hate the Front.” Ye 


: most of us, if you asked us, “Do you want to 
go back?” would answer, “Yes, as fast as] 
* can.” Why? Partly because it’s difficult to 
. go back, and in difficulty lies a challenge; but 
stly because we love the chaps. Not any 
SOLID R OR ie 
PORCELAIN EFRIGERAT 


particular chap, but all the fellows out there 
“ ae . “ who are laughing and enduring. 
. The Monroe is 100% efficient in these refrigerator essentials: immaculate clean- Last time I met the most wounded man 
liness, maximum coldness, dryness, and minimum sg ~ ae tes : 
ice consumption. That is why it is found in the who ever came out of France alive, it was my 
most particular homes where the best is demanded. turn to be in hospital. He came to visit me 
Not Sold in Stores — Shipped Di- 


there, and told me that he’d been all through 
rect From Factory — Freight Pre- the Vimy racket and was again going back. 
Paid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 


“But how did you manage to get into the 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY game again?” asked. ‘I thought the doctors 
13 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 


wouldn’t pass you.” 
He laughed shyly. “TI didn’t ask the doc- 
Don’t delay getting the new Monroe . : eel : ae 
Book, which is full of money-saving. tors. If you know the right people, these 
health-protecting facts. Tells you 


things can always be worked.” 
just what to seek and what to avoid 
in selecting a refrigerator. The 


Bravery, That Is Selflessness 
book is free. Write tuday. ta70s) 


ORE than half of the bravery at the Front 

is due to our love of the folks we have left 

behind. We’re proud of them; we want to give 

them reason to be proud of us. We want them 

to share our spirit, and we don’t want to let 

them down. The finest reward I’ve had since 

Endorsed by the © I became a soldier was when my father, who'd 
Good Housekeeping Institute | come over from America to spend my ten 
days’ leave with me in London, saw me off on 


NEW YORK POLYCLINIC my journey back to France. I recalled his 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING Save Money on Beans despair when I had first enlisted, and com- 
Two ‘Seal aah tows mentee averse ie Surgical, medical, ee 4 wer ate. Z Tes Ne beat at thie, Mido, 7 6 1b. $1" pared it with what happened now. We wereat 


and obstetrical Nursing; leading to registration in New] postage paid. Larger quantities at special price, the pier-gates, where we had to part. I said to 
Vork SHIELEN G. HILL, B.S, RON. Principal O M Scott & Sons Co , 10 Sixth St , Marysville, Ohio him, “If you knew that I was going to die in 
a ae ek ae the next month, would you rather I stayed ot 
went?” “Much rather you went,” he an- 
; 5 swered. Those words made me feel that I was 
- the son of a soldier, even if he did wear muiti. 
One would have to play the game pretty low to 
| let down a father like that. ; 
| - When you come to consider it, a quitter is 
| always a selfish man. It’s selfishness that 
makes a man a coward or a deserter. If he’s in 
| a dangerous place and runs away, all he’s doing 
| is thinking of himself. 
| I’ve been supposed to be talking about God 
| As We See Him. I don’t know whether I have. 
| As a matter of fact, if you had asked me, when 
I was out there, whether there was any re 
| ligion in the trenches, I should have replied, 
| “Certainly not.” Now that I’ve been out ol 
| the fighting for a while, I see that there is re 
| ligion there: a religion which will dominate the 
| world when the war is ended—the religion of 
| heroism. It’s a religion in which men dont 
' pray much. With me, before I went to the 
Front, prayer was a habit. Out there I lost the 
| habit; what one was doing seemed sufficient. 
I got the feeling that I might be meeting God 
at any roment, so I didn’t need to be worrying 
Him all the time, hanging on to a spiritual 
telephone, and feeling slighted if He didn’t at 
; | swer ire directly I rang Him up. If God was 
a ye really interested in me, He didn’t need col 
, ‘ ‘stant reminding. When He had a world t 
manage, it seemed best not to interrupt Him 
| with frivolous petitions, but to put my prayels 
into my work. That’s how we all feel out there 
‘“‘God as we see Him! I couldn’t have tol 
| you how I saw Him before I went to France. Its 
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J ithout breaking 
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cleaners 


are combined 


in only 7te HOOVER electric 


—Beats Carpetings. Only the Hoover lifts rugs and carpets off floors, vigorously shakes 
them upon an air cushion and thus dislodges all deeply-imbedded, ground-in, injurious grit. 





— Thoroughly Sweeps. Only the Hoover has a self-cleaning, soft-hair brush 


which the electric motor revolves more than 1,000 times a minute. This brush is 
GUARANTEED to sweep up in an instant even the stubbornest-clinging lint, 
threads, hairs and litter. Crushed nap is also straightened. Colorings are restored. 


— Suction Cleans. All dislodged dirt, grit and swept-up litter are dustlessly with- 
drawn into an easily emptied, dust-tight bag by a strong current of air. (Attachments sup- 
plied for “‘dustless dusting’’ everywhere, for cleaning bare floors, in hard-to-reach places, etc.) 


The Hoover iis GUARANTEED to lengthen greatly the life of all rugs and carpets. Carpet 
manufacturers and oriental rug importers strongly recommend using the Hoover. For it is the oldest, and generally 
acknowledged most successful, most durable and best. Only the Hoover unites beating, shaking, thorough sweeping 
and powerful suction cleaning into one simple time-saving operation. Let our dealer’s demonstration prove this. 


Four models—one to suit any purse. 


(f7 oT ee eene eee see cena eee eee sesso eens eases sees esse ee eEseeeeeeseseeeeesesensseenseeesesseee alee eee) 


et 


Tear off and mail to The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Box 13, New Berlin, O. a 
“HOW TO CHOOSE A VACUUM CLEANER.”’ Explains the BIG differences in machines. Enables you intelligently 


to compare the various makes—to be posted in advance. Send for it before visiting any store. Also describes the Hoover. 
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The Hoosier Puts Any Kitchen 
On a War-Saving Basis 


HE kitchen is the battleground in the war on waste, 
and the Hoosier Cabinet is the biggest factor in 
home defense. For America depends on her house- 
wives to save their time and strength as well as food. 


Worn-out womanhood would be a national weakness. 


Be Fair to Women 


Factories, offices and farms all have the most 
modern machines tc save men work and time. 


Then why not the home? Why should any 
woman do double the amount of kitchen work 
necessary? 

The Hoosier cuts kitchen work nearly half. 
It saves food by preventing waste in measuring and 
mixing and by keeping supplies in protected places. 

By providing places for 400 articles within 
arm’s reach it saves miles of steps. It is scien- 
tifically arranged, with the most used articles 
nearest at hand. 


40 Work-Reducing Features 


The wide uncluttered cupboard provides 
ample work-space above the sliding table top. 

The Revolving Rack of Six Glass jars keeps 
spices air-tight and ever-ready. 

The patented Shaker Flour Sifter shakes out 
flour light and fluffy instead of grinding flour and 
grit through a sieve. 

The Hoosier Two-Way Sugar Bin holds twice 


the ordinary amount. 

The Over-size Base has 25 per cent more space 
for pots and pans. 

Hoosier experts have experimented thousands 
of times to perfect this “automatic servant.” 


Now Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists Free—A Valuable Book 
pronounce it as efficient as can be made. “‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’ 


Take Hoosier On Trial 
Send us your address for a copy and see all 


The authorized Hoosier dealer in your town Hoosier models and the six model kitchen plans 
will deliver this cabinet on convenient terms. arranged by Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen 


5 ae Scientists. 

Hoosier’s famous guarantee amounts to a free 
: és . ° This ta ented staff includes: Mrs. Frank Ambler 
trial—your money all back if you are not delighted. Puslece, Veonesic Witane Gates Vees beans 
Before-war prices are now offered on popular —_(whose portrait is seal a a sage tag 9 
models. But war-time demand compels us to Mrs. Janct McKenzie Hil, Principal Summer School 
limit each dealer’s supply. To make sure of —— fhouschold Science Architect, New York: Miss Ales 
. s Houschold Science Architect, New York; Miss Alice 
j ; : Bradley, Principal Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, 
getting the model you admire most, go and pick Massachusetts; Mrs. H.M. Dunlap, Domestic Science 


it out without delay. Lecturer and Specialist, Illinois; Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones, Household Consultant, Wisconsin; Mrs. Alice 


4 1 P| é ous! c inis ic 
The Hoosier Mfg. Co., $F Gonet Devent ee Lanne of Household Administration, 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 


The Hoosier Store, 1067 Market St., Dept C, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Adams Furniture Company, Limited, Dept. C, Toronto, Canada ‘ 
The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave., Dept C, Winnipeg, Canada address for free copy while they last. 


i Side Te : 
The Hoosier book is full of intimate things HOG sat 


that bu hould know. Send you 
a usy women shou now en your | SASIRIE 


% 


HOOSIER 


KITCHEN CABINET 
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The Glory of the Trenches 


funny—youl go away to the most damnable un- 
dertaking ever invented, and you come back 
deaner in spirit. The one thing that redeems 
the horror is that it does make a man mo- 
mentarily big enough to be in sympathy with 
his Creater “he gets such glimpses of Him in 


his fellows. 


God as Commander-in-Chief 





THERE was a time when I thought it was 
rather up to God to — Himself to the 
creatures He had fashi i ve 
acquired the point of view of ; a men Bag I’ve 


learned discipline and my own total unimpor- 
tance. In the Army discipline gets possession 
of:your soul; you learn to suppress yourself, 
to obey implicitly, to think of others before 
yourself. You learn to jump at an order, to 
forsake your own convenience at any hour of 
the day or night, to go forward on the most 
lonely and ee errands without com- 
plaining. ou learn to feel that there is only 
one thing t fed counts in life, and only one thing 
you can take out of it—the spirit you have de- 
veloped in encountering its difficulties. Your 
body is nothing; it can be smashed in a minute. 
How frail it is you never realize until you have 
seen men smashed. So you learn to tolerate 
the body, to despise Death, and to place all 
your reliance on courage—which, when it is 
found at its best, is the power to endure for the 
sake of others. 

When we think of God, we think of Him in 
just about the same way that a Tommy in the 
front-line thinks of Sir Douglas Haig. Heaven 
is a kind of General Headquarters. All that 
the Tommy in the front-line knows of an 
offensive is that orders have reachcd him, 
through the appointed authorities, that at 
zero hour he will climb out of his trench and go 
over the top to meet a reasonable chance of 
wounds and death. He doesn’t say, “I don’t 
know whether I will climb out. I never saw 
Sir Douglas Haig—there mayn’t be any such 
person. I want to have a chat with him first. 
If L agree with him, after that I may go over 
the top—and, then again, I may not. We'll 
see about it.”’ 

Instead, he attributes to his Commander-in- 
Chief the same patriotism, love of duty, and 
courage which he himself tries to practise. He 
believes that if he and Sir Douglas Haig were 
to change places, Sir Douglas Haig would be 
quite as willing to sacrifice himself. He obeys; 
he doesn’t question. 

That’s the way every Tommy and officer 
comes to think of God—as a Commander-in- 
Chief whom he has never seen, but whose or- 
ders he blindly carries out. 

The religion of the trenches is not a religion 
which analy zes God with impertinent specula- 
tions. It isn’t a religion which takes up much 
cf His time. It’sa religion whic h teaches men 
to carry on stoutly and to say: “I’ve tried to 
do my bit as best I know how. I guess God 
knows it. If I ‘go west’ today, He'll remem- 
ber that—remember how I never let a pal 
down and how I played the game. So I guess 
He'll forget about my sins and take me to 
Himself.” 

That is the simple religion of the trenches as 
Ihave learned it—a religion not without glory: 
to carry on as bravely as you know how, and to 
trust God without w orrying Him. 





Lieutenant Dawson was not permitted to re- 
rn immediately to the Front, as he had hoped. 
When he reached London, he found that the War 
Office had other plans for him, and he was de- 
lached from the Canadian Field Artillery to 
write for ae Government. Those who 
have read “* The Story of the Trenches”’ are not 
Surprised that, no matter how good a fighter 
Lieutenant Dawson may be, his superiors de- 
oud he is good a writer to lose. Early in 
y wmagh reporied that he had been sent to 
rance to write a book on the American Army. 
His comment on our boys “over there” will be 
waited x much interest. 








A New Way to Get 


the Fehiaunh 


Hand Rubbed Effect 











Hand rubbing is no longer necessary to 
give woods this beautiful finish. Velvo- 
Tone now takes its place. In one 
operation it stains, varnishes and pro- 
duces the hand-rubbed effect — the 
lovely, rich finish of expensive furni- 
ture. With Velvo-Tone you can make 
your woodwork or furniture any shade 
you want, and completely modernize 
its old-fashioned highly varnished or 
flat Mission finish. Easy to use. Just 
ask your dealer for 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Velvo-Tone color card; or send 
us 30c for can large enough to 
finish twochairs. Choice of Old 
Oak, Golden Oak, Fumed Oak, 
Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, 
Black Flemish or Natural. Send 
35c for either Rich Mahogany or 
Dark Mahogany. Booklet on how 
and where to use Velvo-Tone on 
request. 


&Co..Inc. 


Office 206, Philadelphia, Pe. 
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lack juiciness are made truly delicious 
Vegetone is a rare seasoner of sauces and 


time by the addition of hot water. Try it. 


Home. 


Baldwin, L 



























EGETONE makes a soup stock of 
tempting richness and flavor. When 
nforced by Vegetone, left over pieces 
cooked meats and fresh meats which 


I 


a nourishing z 


a moment's 


vies. It also makes 
lillon-like hot drink in 


I 





By Mail—4 Cubes— 10¢ 
2 Oz. Jar—12 portions—25e¢ 
Dealers:—Try Vegetone At S$ 
You'll See Why It SELLS. ~ 
BISHOP-GIFFORD 00., INC, 

New York 


















*Whole Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. 
tnal order of 
1 ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour 


1 lb. bag Corn Meal 
1 Ib. Natural Brown Rice 


sent with order 


In using advertisements see page 6 




























-.. 100 per cent of the grain 
is in Valley Forge old-fash- 
ioned, Buhrstone ground 


Send $1.00 fo 


for $1 


Delivered free within 300 miles. Recipe booklet 


Ib. bag Whole Rye Flour 
Ib. bag Buckwheat Flour 


Ib. bag Oatmeal 









Also Millers of Corn Flour and Barley 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 








Uncle Sam Incorporated 
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business men in the country, sucha war-sayj 
scheme is considered a sound financial venture. 
— The personal application is clear enough. [fj 
a t is worth while for the government of th 
he (tration United States to think in twenty-five-cent 
“ pieces, it is certainly worth while for the ingj. 
2 vidual to save them. 

Mr. Vanderlip suddenly changed to terms of 
billions of dollars. ‘Congress has appro- 
priated for expenditures this year,” he said 
‘‘nineteen billion dollars. It is an amount too 
large to comprehend. From the first day of 
the foundation of this government down to 
the beginning of this fiscal year, the total 
expenditures of the government, for all pur. 
poses, through all- the days of war and peace, 
the war of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Great Rebellion, and the Spanish War, the 
en funds, the Panama Canal, all pub. 
ic buildings—the total expenditures of every 
kind that this government has paid out of the 
treasury window in one hundred and twenty. 
six years amount to only $26,300,000,000. 
For this year alone we now appropriate 
$109,000,000,000.” 


In Terms of Cents 
I WAS glad when Mr. Vanderlip turned 
again to the subject of war-saving stamps. 


e It is exhausting to try to think in billions, 
For Wheatless Dishes _ “I believe,” he said, “that we can sell these 
war-savings certificates to thirty million per- 
* ARNATION MILK lends itself to the preparation of sons at least. If we can, if we can get thirty 
Wheatless Dishes, such as Corn Pudding, Corn Bread, million stockholders in the United States we 
Bran Muffins, etc., far better than ordinary milk, for its shall have accomplished something of great 
delicious flavor and quality give dishes prepared with it a political significance. Thirty million people 
better flavor. Besides that, it is more economical than ordi- will then be personally, intimately concerned 
nary milk, for it will keep indefinitely until opened, and for with the financial future of the United States. 
several days thereafter. Use it as cream for coffee; for cook- Nothing could make that financial future more 
ing and baking simply dilute with pure water as per the di- secure. It will mean much to the nation to 
a rections on each can, have such stockholders. It will also mean 
roi “ much to the individuals who have invested 
She. STORE % Free Recipe Book their money with their government. For out 
CARNIK a : of this thrift campaign I believe all of us are 
saa \ Write for our free recipe book, going to learn to respect that good old-fash- 
| — contains a large number of ioned virtue of thrift. Thrift means self- 
4 tested recipes for the use of Carna- discipline. It means hard work; it means the 
tion Milk in every day cooking, cultivation of enough imagination to look 
making desserts and beverages—in-~ ahead to tomorrow; it means those qualities 
cluding many recipes for wheatless that go to make up a fine character—the 
oma cmt aed time tables for cook- staunch character that makes a great country. 
Sone Berg. We were losing some of those characteristics 
Carnation Milk Products Co., in our prosperity. We needed something to 
Baek stimulate those virtues. I believe that this 
326 ‘Stuart Building, Seattle, U.S. A. war-savings campaign will do this, and that 
it will have an effect upon the future of this 
country for many, many years to come.” 

An indication of what this effect may be 
came from the talk I had with Mr. Frederic A. 
Delano, another member of the War Savings 
Committee. In connection with our present 
war-saving plan, he described the opportunity 
for government investments that have been 

open to the people of France for some years. 


: “*The Golden Book of the State,’ is the 

00 ye ort ] é name given in France to the record of those 

who have invested money with their govern- 

JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S ment. And it is the ambition of every man, 
woman, and child to have his name inscribed 

+ : there,” said Mr. Delano. ‘There are at the 

Great Appealing Picture present time approximately fifteen million 
names recorded—fifteen million out of about 

Cover on This Issue of | thirty-five million population. That is cer- 

Goop HousEKEEPING | tainly a remarkable record of thrift. And the 

| French are proud to be thrifty. 1. 

. ° : “An interesting fact concerning the French 
This picture speaks for itself. system of government investments is that 
We can guarantee delivery on | the money is left with the state, it may be 
this only if ordered promptly. | come a permanent annuity for the investor 
and his heirs. I believe that we may look 

Without Lettering | forward to something of this kind as a result 

or Printing of this war-saving plan. It seems reasonable 

In Fall Colors 11 «da faohkes to expect, although no official steps have been 
A taken in this direction as yet, that when these 
25 Cents Postpaid | war-saving certificates mature in five y 

‘ E | the holder will be offered an option of cash, 

Good Housekeeping Print Department la coupon bond, or an annuity. We need only 
look to France to see the beneficial results 

905 “GOOD BYE, DADDY’ 119 W. 40th Street New York of having the people of a country stockholders 
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Planked Lunch Tongue 
(by Marion Harris Neil) 
Enough for four persons. 


1 Can Red Crown Lunch Tongue 
1 Can Asparagus Tips; 2 Cups 
Mashed Potatoes; Parsley 
Heat unopened can of Red Crown Ready- 
To-Serve Lunch Tongues in boiling water 
for 15 minutes, turn out and cut in slices. 
Place these on a hot plank, garnish with 
hot asparagus tips and potatoes forced 
through a bag and tube; reheat in the 
oven. garnish with parsley and serve hot. 
Delicious! Try it! 


Delicious, whole Lunch T ongues, 
lean, firm and tender 


HY not lunch tongue for a change? Whole tongues so 
firm, so tender that they slice easily and are simply delicious 
to taste. Serve planked like Miss Neil’s recipe above. Serve 
cold with parsley or lettuce and a bit of lemon. Serve any way 


that fits the fancy. 
time, if you use 


A cold dish fit for a king 


Chill a can of Red Crown Ready- 
To-Serve Lunch Tongues. Slice, 
garnish with lettuce or parsley 
and serve on a platter. A time- 
saver, a fuel-saver and a dish 
with the niceness of appearance 
and zest of taste that lends an 
edge to the most jaded appetite. 


For the school lunch or between- 
meal bite, nothing quite so tasty 
as a Red Crown Lunch Tongue 
sandwich. 


eT OO mes a 
i SP Pe 
(—- eS Aa is 
we 


. COOHED a 
‘UNCH TONGUES 
PACKING COMPANY, CHICAS: 

EIGHT OF CONTENTS ium 


It will be a toothsome, tempting dish every 


“ Red Crawn "2. 


LUNCH TONGUES 


These whole tongues, the finest the market 
affords, have all superfluous fat and waste re- 
moved—every bit delicious edible meat. Mild- 
cured by our special process which retains the 
delicate flavor of the meat and eliminates that 
objectionable over-saltiness. Cooked in the 
sealed can—an exclusive method which allows 
none of the native goodness of the meat to escape. 


Try this delicious lunch tongue. Try any of the 
twenty-four Red Crown Ready-To-Serve Meats. 
You'll find no excess fat, no over-saltiness, no 
waste in any of them—-every bit of every one 
delicious meat, ready to serve on your table. 


If your grocer hasn’t Red Crown Meats, send us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


in using advertisements see page 6 
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The 
Manners 


id 

! 

Ee. gaia, 
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OHN ADAMS made this notation in 
his diary on January second, 1778: 


“The manners of women are the surest criterion 
by which to determine whether a republican gov- 
ernment is practicable in a nation or not. 


Whether we are inclined to agree with 
this theory in its entirety, the observa- 
tion inevitably comes to mind during 
these parlous days. How vital to the 
fundamental principles underlying a na- 
tional culture are the manners —or to put 
it differently—the customs of you women. 
Your tastes, your desires, your demands— 
all temper community life. Because this 
influence is so tremendous, so essentially 
potent, it is well to remember that customs 
develop with civilizing forces. And the 
greatest civilizing force known in modern 
affairs is that Titan you call—Advertising. 


It is that, beyond any possible doubt. 
The food you eat, the clothes you wear, 
the beds you sleep on, the books you read, 
the plays you attend, the educational 
systems you endorse and select, an ex- 
traordinary number of Cetails of your 
household management—all these are the 
result of an economic system produced by 
national advertising. 


Habits have been changed completely 
by it. You have come to think in terms of 


advertised products and thus a great trust 
has been given those who handle this pub- 
licitvy—the publishers. Keenly conscious 
of this, Good Housekeeping has inaugu- 
rated and continues policies interpreted 
only in terms of “reader advantage.” As 
you know, all advertising is placed in 
Good Housekeeping only after it has been 
subjected to the most rigorous investiga- 
tion. A number of departments have been 
created for this purpose. One tests every 
food and toilet product; another passes on 
household devices, and so on. 


Consequently, you have a service at 
your command that is illimitable; it is 
based on your requirements—recognized 
and potential—and if it falls short of the 
conception, it does so by virtue of the 
natural inability of one group of human 
beings to anticipate a// the needs of another 
group of human beings. You, however, 
can help us adjust it. 


Many of the Good Housekeeping de- 
partments now aiding you were suggested 
or improved by our readers. No doubt 
you have an idea which you feel would be 
advantageous to the women of America. 
Won’t you help by a word or two? Any- 
thing you write will be appreciated. Just 
address the Business Manager, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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with that country. In times of peace it as- 
sured prosperity and contentment and now, 
in time of war, it is helping France to weather 
the storm.” 

[ went next to see the one woman member of 
the War Savings Committee. Mrs. George 
Bass was for some years a leader in club work 
in Illinois; she was one of the women who 
helped to win presidential suffrage for women 
in that state, and sne has taken an important 

rt in civic work in Chicago. At the time of 
the last presidential campaign she was chair- 
man of the Woman’s Campaign Committee ot 
the National Democratic Party, and to her 
work among voting women has been attributed 
the large Democratic vote in the west that re- 
elected Woodrow Wilson. Recently Mrs. Bass, 
asa member of the Woman’s Liberty Loan 
Committee, helped raise millions of dollars. 
She is now turning her energies into the cam- 
paign for war savings. 


The Woman’s Side of It 

“TF this thrift campaign accomplished nothing 

more than to make saving popular and to 
teach us what real economy is it would be worth 
while.’ said Mrs. Bass. “‘It isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to be truly economical. A man re- 
marked to me the other day that he could 
afford everything but his wife’s economies! 
I suppose she had been trying to do what we 
all make the mistake of trying, unless we are 
very far-sighted, and that is to get something 
for nothing. We become bargain hunters and 
are almost always disappointed with our bar- 
gains. There's no short cut'to saving. It means 
wise buying, it means imagination enough to 
look ahead and see whether a quarter spent 
this week will mean that you can save two 
quarters the next. And for some of us the 
ability to save means that we must cultivate 
an entirely new attitude toward life. We 
want too many things! Itisa fact that the 
luxuries of yesterday have become the necessi- 
ties of today. And still we want more. Per- 
haps this new emphasis on saving will make us 
see that without harm to ourselves or any 
one else we can get along without a great 
many unnecessary things. At any rate, the 
country needs this thrift campaign and the suc- 
cess of it depends to a great extent on women.”’ 

As the connecting link between the Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee and the War Savings 
Committee, it was natural that Mrs. Bass 
should look ahead to the launching of a third 
Liberty Loan campaign. 

“The war must be waged on present sav- 
ings,” she said. ‘‘Already plans are made for 
the launching of a third Liberty Loan, and it 
must be larger than the two that preceded it. 
The number of subscribers to the last loan 
has been estimated at about 10,000,000. For 
the new loan, they must exceed. 15,000,000. 
That means that at least one out of every six 
men, women, and children in the country must 
subscribe. Wecandoit. Wearearich nation. 
At the present time wages are high, people who 
have never had a chance to save before are able 
tosavenow. Those who are living on the income 
of their own or their ancestors’ past savings 
should at this time turn over their private 
Mcomes to the government in the form of | 
Liberty Bond investments and support them- 
selves by doing some work of distinct value to | 
the country. Every citizen should produce 
more and consume less.” 

; In laun hing the War-savings campaign, the 
secretary of the Treasury made this especial 
appeal for the support of women: 

“The women of America can do a noble and 
splendid work They have always done 
their part nobly and superbly. And now 
that we are engaged in this supreme strug- 
gle for freedom throughout the world, I 
know that the women of America will give a 
response to their government which will main- 


Uncle Sam Incorporated | 





tain the finest traditions of the American race 
and be an example for all time to the women of | 
Succeeding generations.” 


Will you help? | 
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STOVE POLISH 


Will not 
burn 


THE F.F. DALLEY BUFFALO. N.Y. 
CORPORATIONS, LTD. —— HAMILTON, ONT 










The Amico Refuse Can 
Keep One Under Your Kitchen Sink 


You need this to take care of the refuse from your dirty dishes, pa 
With an Amico Refuse Can always handy it will be no longer necessary 














trips to the garbage can several times a day, regardless of mud, rain or March winds. 


Delivered to your home for $1.75 


le] 








Send_us $1.75 and we will deliver, or will have the nearest dealer 
Amico Refuse Can to your home. 

Keep it under your kitchen sink. It is fly proof and odor proof. 

Shaped so that contents can be expelled without banging or s! 
refuse cannot touch the hands. 

Made of non-corrosive metal. Like the Amico Broiler Plate and the Amico 
Sink Protecting Dish Pan, it will last a lifetime. 

25c additional west of the Missouri River. 


Ammidon & Co., 31 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“The 41-Year-Old House” 
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A Gun for Kitchen Soldiers 


(Continued from page 51 


measured in terms of heat. The unit of this 
measurement is the calory. This js an 
arbitrary term and means the amount of 
heat required to raise one pound of wate 
four degrees Fahrenheit. Reckoned in this 
way one gram of protein or tissue-building 
material will always yield 4.1 calories; one 
gram of fat 9.3 calories, and one grain of starch 
or sugar 4.1 calories. But the caloric value of 
protein is for the building up of tissue anq 
its repair, rather than for heat. Therefore, jp 
| the food lists and in the menu lists, you yi] 
find the tissue-building calories added up ina 
second column. This assures an ample amount 
of food for the growth of children and for the 
a repair of tissue in adults, thus supplying prop- 
| erly “balanced meals.” Again, though some 

1C Ory enny- uns | authorities insist that only ten percent of the 

- required calories need come from tissue. 

° building foods, these menus are planned on th 

A Luscious Food That Helps more generous thirteen amdiae uasis heal 


we want Lo be very sure that there is an ample 





Note the new Victory Penny-Bun at groceries and bake-shops. Buy a ‘ : 
few and try them. They are five for a nickel, 12c a dozen. Or you can supply of this food both for the rapidly growing 
buy one for a penny. You have never tasted anything like them. The child and for the adult whose physical conci- 
Victory Penny-Bun is delicious, nutritious and unique. They are made tion is just a bit below par. 
without lard or sugar. and they save 33% of wheat flour. The plump, Supplies for Two Adults and Three Children 
tender, juicy Sun-Maid raisins make them sweet and luscious. They are Protein Total 
so good that children delight in them, even without butter. Try them 'OUt0tjVC—M—A a - e 


i ° é S daily 405 3150 
now—at a penny apiece—and hear what your people say. Ask your grocer Wenttan ai liatit work shauiren dally ca 
or bake-shop for them. Boy, 10 years old, requires daily 270 2100 

Child, 8 years old, requires daily 225 1750 
Child, 5 years old, requires daily 180 1400 


* California SUN-MAID ene ae SE 


Food Materials Amount Protei Total 


e . 
Raisins ‘ Corn-meal 2 Ibs. : — — 


a Graham Flour 2 Ibs. 502 3278 
Note how Sun-Maid oe Flour I >. 124 T5901 
Raisins cut down house- Saatcake heres txitcaice) 2 


bil i Macaroni 1 lb. 244 1627 
hold ills by making = Wheat Flour 4 Ibs. 772 5724 
plain foods attractive. 


ae Tapioca 14 Ib. 1 805 

: INDIAN PUDDING ats 1 

Callfornia RAISIN PIE All grocers sell this aii pore ee a —— 4s ee 

Tell your a, felies to try brand. Three varie- sirs to your favorite recipe Comm starch 4 Ib. 408 

this ple @ heir down town ° a ing. ear. arley 4 le 39 403 

restaurants and lunch rooms. ties: Seeded (seeds re- for: Indian puddms Hominy 1 Ib. 1594 

Or buy it from your grocer or moved) > Seedless Butter 2 Ibs. 7024 

baker and serve at home for 3 Lard | 1 Ib. 3884 
essert on meatless days. It (grown withoutseeds) ; eat © Eetenpaentate 3 

is luscious and nutritious ; Sugar 2 Ibs. 3632 

sre is no other pie that Clusters (on the stem). Sho +i / 5, ‘ Molasses 1 Ib. 1300 

1 like half £0 wel once Send post card for our : , eel 4 33 as 

try a pie like is. . 2 ae, aisins 3 ; en 

oe free recipe book. Use . Prunes 2 Ibs. 2260 

os Canned Corn 1 Ib. 445 

raisins to help save. =] oo Tomatoes nee 22 102 

: * . Peanut Butter Ib. 1370 

California Associated a 4 Cheese Ib. 996 


Raisin Co. ~ a k Gelatin _ 
“ z 2 4 j Peas (dried) 
Membership 8000 Growers = . . & Eggs 


Fresno, California 4 = Squash 
% ° Beets 





we 


208 
ig 1614 
s. (1 doz.) 1192 


r ; Onions 

California RAISIN BREAD be $e f ; Lettuce ; 
alifornia 2 ° Pn oh y Potatoes (white) 

Ask bake-shops and grocers : =o BaP ale ia: | Potatoes (sweet) 

for California Raisin Bread, 4 \ Carrots . 

made with Sun-Maid Raisins. - Oranges s. (1 doz.) 


This famous bread saves but- Apples 3 Ibs. (44 peck) 
Grapes Y 


ter because children like it ° 
plain. It also saves both This Mark Fowl 
Beef Shank 


peg oe ger ee oan Marl RICE PUDDING is on every package of White Fish 


sins help to displace them. 2 ° S Sat coi V 
Raisins add to plain bread, Sun-Maid Raisins in boiled genuine - un-Maid rai- Liver 2. 
as well as other plain foods, rice wonderfully improves this sins, seeded, seedless and Milk 21 qts.(3 qts. daily 


both flavor and food value. dish. clusters. 


ee NN ee 





9704 


Tea, coffee, baking-powder, spices, salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, and all similar materials that have no tuel value 
have not been included in this list. These may be added 


ie. oe lS 1 Da La ae RE 
Wheatless—Meatless Meals iSchool of Nursing for Women Pgisteret in the quantities needed. 

| vania Hospital. Department for Mental and Nervous ae . . ‘ ‘ - ° : 
84 menus, recipes, directions for preparing each meal, | Diseases. Three years including fifteen months in affili- l sing this basic list of supplies the following 


food values, timely suggestions, etc. 10¢ or FREE for | ated general hospitals. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance and ie ah apa 5 GOR 1 sia 
two names interested in Domestic Science. | maintenance. Separate school for men. Supt. oF NuRSEsS. | menus for six day s were eV olved. The sup 





American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, | P&NNsSyLvaNta, West Philadelphia, 4401 Market Street. plies needed for each menu are listed also. 


Sunday, Breakfast 


aoe | EAT 
Sliced Raw Apples 
| Farina o lianas Milk 
E TRIC Emergency Corn Biscuits ; Butter 
\ Coffee (for adults) Milk (for children) 
i ’ P ~ tod 
DishWasher : - 4 ‘ ‘ THE BEST Food Material Measure the 


—and Kitchen Table Combined * A ‘MACARONI Qpuies ress eel 8i¢ ob 
l fe 1-3 he 
60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Mit (for cereal, coffee, and 
drinking) 5°4 cup uls 


Wash and dry all your dinner dishes, fine china MY SIGNATURE Sugar (for coffee) teaspoonfuls 


and fragile glassware in 5 minutes—without : Emergency Corn Biscuits: : 
utting your hands in water. No chance for ‘ CR > Corn-meal 2 cupfuls 
breaking or chipping. Takes place, and same : ff 7 Wheat Flour : al awecats 





space, of kitchen table—has aluminum top. ; ON EVERY PACKAGE on ll powder, salt, water 
Write for Book—and let me tell you why I can sell this 
work saver at such a low price. On approval—must satis- ss 4 , Sunday, Dinner 

fy you or Your money goes back. Tested and approved : - \ . a eat ae) 
by Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ World, New York ¢ . Fricassee of Fowl, garnished with 7 


Tribune and Today’s Housewife Instituies. Write today. eH f p) § Sweet Potatoes : 
Wm. Campbell Company Box D, Detroit, Michigan . ; Dg aot Butter 
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Everyman’s Pledge— 
America shall win this war! 
THEREFOR ] l 


ave, act 











struggle depended on me 

























Tolal 
Calories 


3150 
2450 
2100 
1750 
1400 
10850 
75950 
Total 
Calories 
3130 
3278 
1591 
1592 


These Are Delicious ! 


It’s a treat to select your favorite biscuits or to sample a new style from 
a rack like this! No waiting for the grocer to move even a single can. 
Here they are ready for you, as tempting an assortment of dainty, 
nourishing biscuits as ever came out of an oven. 
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added ks | Fresh, crisp, flavored-Sunshine quality every last biscuit of them: “Clover 


Leaves,’’ meltingly luscious; ‘‘ Hydrox,’’ king of biscuits, rich in choc- 
olate and cream; ‘‘ Orbit,’’ a delightfully crunchy, nut-flavored wafer. 
Sunshine Biscuits cover every variety. They offer a delectable choice 
for every course from soup through salad and dessert. And for those 
little occasions, too, where you pride yourself on being a clever hostess. 
Glance over this Sunshine rack at your grocer’s today. 


owing 


> Sup- 


0. 







Milk 
Butter 
ildren 






right 
Ib. 
Yf ot. 


Ib. 







JoosE-WiLEs Biscuit (om PANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 


ee = — = = See ee pee pee 
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Save Fuel, Wheat, Meat and Fats! 


ACH of these war-time demands can be most 
economically observed by the housewife who 
daily uses Armour’s Oats. 

You will prefer Armour’s Oats because these extra- 
quality oats can be cooked in 10 to 15 minutes; 
because they most satisfactorily replace wheat and 
meat and most successfully combine with all short- 
ening and leavening agents. 


“ARMOURS OATS 


The Satisfying Economy Food 


Possessed of unequalled facilities, the Armour Grain Company 
have, by means of their wonderful new milling process, established 
a new standard of excellence for oats and have demonstrated to the 
American public that oats are not merely a breakfast cereal, but a 
universal food for luncheon and dinner, as well. 

You have not enjoyed oats at their best until you have tried 
Armour’s Oats. Ask your grocer for them! 

Trade Supplied by 
ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Armour’s Toasted Corn Flakes are made 
from pure, white corn—thoroughly cooked, 
toasted and ready to serve. Packed in 
triple-sealed cartons. 
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Try This Tested Recipe 


Armour’s Oatmeal Bread with Whole 
Wheat Flour 


1 cup Armour’s Oats 1-3 cake yeast softened 
made into gruel or into 1-4 cup milk, 

1 pint cooked Armour’s 1 teaspoon molasses. 
Oats. 1 teaspoon salt. 


3-4 cup scalded milk 4 cups whole wheatflour. 


Pour heated milk overcooked Armour sOats, When 
luke-warm, add softened yeast, molusses and salt 
Pour gradually into flour untilastiff dough isformed 
Knead well, let rise over night. In morning shape 
into loaves. Fill pan one-half full and when dough 

} reaches top of pan bake in moderate oven 45 to 60 
minutes, 
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Food Materia! Measure Weight 

icasse of Fowl: 
"Fowl tablespoonfuls Sa ' . < 

2 DIES Pc s * > ci 

Rice, 44 cupful 1 or. a EQUIPPED.WITH 

Sweet Potatoes T lb. ™ = f ; } in eae 
sh, 2 Ibs. ; . x 1 tT} ‘ 

Stas cad) 2 Ibs ae @)NLIWON ITYGIENE 
Fruit Jelly: ee , 

Oranges 2 vy 

Grapes 4 Ib. 

Dates 1-3 lb. 

Gelatin 2tablespoonfuls 1 oz 

Sugar % cupful M4 Ib. 


Sunday, Supper 
English Monkey (for adults) 


Oatmeal Bread : f Peanut Butter 
Milk (for iren) Tea with milk and sugar (adults) 
Foot Material Measure Weight 





English Monk 





; Milk 4 cupful 

Keg ® 
Cheese 4% cupful I oz. 
Bread-cr 14 cupful 
Butter \4 tablespoonful 1 oz. 
Salt and pepper 

Oatmeal B 10 slices 

Peanut Butter 4 OZ. 

Milk (fordrinking and tea) 314 cupfuls 

Tea 2 teaspoonfuls 

Sugar (for t 2 teaspoonfuls 


\Vonday, Breakfast 
Oranges 
Rolled Oat Ph | = fi 
Corn Cak utter = 
Cofles (for adults) Hygiene is just as important 
Milk (for children) 


Road Moteriat Pe wien ||| an your own home as it is in 







































Oranges 5 ! e 2 . 
z Rall 02" S16 cupfile 5 08. this famous sanitarium. 
ry or AK 
Corn-meal 2 cupfuls 10 oz. = hs a 
s Sees a Y ou should equip your home with — 
b Baking-j« r, soda, 
| and salt 
{ meet 2 oz. - 
iG oftee ablespoonful 
H So for cot onan NLIWON! HYGIENE 
| aaa ttle =. : RECISTERED US PATENT OFFICE 
| Ml or ; saint 5'4 cupfuls 
le Monday, Dinner . It is the System that is approved by health authorities, doctors and nurses H 
Liver Dumplings Rictial Pikéton Tomato Sauce for its Sanitary features. It is demanded by the managers of institutions, 
s Steamed Rice with Raising and Mill schools, hospitals, sanitariums, leading hotels and office buildings because it 
rs is so Economical. 
Measure Weight 
le z “3 ONLIWON Hygiene is the combination of an interfolded package of sani- 
= 1 tabiespoonful yj on tary tissue sheets and a cabinet which protects each sheet from dust and 
I 
{| Siti ae germs, and serves just two at a time. 
iS s a ‘* e e . . 
. hy ‘sacs ONLIWON Toilet Paper is made of .ONLIWON Nickel and Porcelain 
se the highest grade material—1000 Cabinets are so simple that not a 
ci reupfel 9 02. soft, firm sheets, cut and folded by minute is required to insert the 
" pf es «ll machines in an inconceivably small ONLIWON paper. They are attrac- 
1 - package—reaches you untouched and__ tive and durable—use cannot injure 
s ce ae uncontaminated. them and they cannot get out of order. 
Rice cupful 6 oz. ‘ ege 
J wae” re uptul , 5 07. ONLIWON CABINETS are ornamental and will not mar your tiling, walls 
a Sugar a tablemoaidivle or woodwork. No new holes to bore. You can put them up quickly—easily. 
} Monday, Supper 
“ ‘hickened Milk Toast INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
] Pot Si 30iled Dressing (for adults os , 
Mol .... Don Cake —— Send us your dealer’s name and $1.85 and we will send you, 
Tea (for adults) prepaid, the nickel-plated ONLIWON Cabinet and eight 1000- 
4 Food Materia? Measure Weight sheet packages of ONLIWON tissue, or sixteen 1000-sheet 
4 Thickened Mill ; bi fe 20. 
| fe pe addi packages and your choice of cabinet for $3. 
Milk 3 Sette tate seas: Your dealer will _furnish additional paper—eight oe 
4 3 tablespoonfuls packages for rt 0 en packages, $2.70. xtra 
Salad: Nickeled Cabinets $1.00 each. 
| I 
4 left-ove 
| Meehan iead vem | A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
4 14 ; 
Ho ao | 1275 Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
gar, salt Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and Towel Cabinets 
j 's cupful 
I 
1-3 cupful 2 2-3 Oz 
{ le cupful 6 oz. 
} I ¢ ~upful 5 oz. 
: 'e cupful 
spices, 
2 teaspoonfuls 
2 easpoonfuls 
uesday, Breakfast 
, Stewed P 
| Milk 
‘ Butter 
Coffee (f 
Milk chil 1) 
Measure Weight : - . ty * FOR DIABETES 
mies 1g Ib. Adds years to the life of furniture 
ee 1'; cupfuls 8 oz. ‘ d al bin : Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
um Muffin ar ; and EE ' Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, 
r cupful ripe Cleans as It Polishes THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Contains le: 
1 cuptul p 25¢ to $3.00. At All Dealers. | than one per cent starch. 
= poe easegcr hn , ; P Economical, Wholesome. 
Waele ee CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. | W RITE. POR SAMPLE. Send ten cents, 
S 2 02. Chicago Toronto London | | fe or seanple + Hepco Flour and booklet cor 
and = taining diet list. 
eS re | WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTSCO., 





52 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





teaspoontuls 
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A Gun for Kitchen Soldiers 


Tuesday, Dinner 


Baked Dried Peas 
Pickled Beets 
Oatmeal Bread and Butter 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 


Food Materials Measure 
Baked Dried Peas: 
Dried peas 
Olive-oil 3 tablespoonfu 
Butter 1 tablespoonful 
Seasoning 
Beets 
Butter 
Norwegian Prune Pudding 
Prunes 
Sugar 16 cupful 
Corn-starch 1-3 cupful 
Water 
Milk (for serving) 1's cuptuls 


Tuesday, Supper 


Cream of Corn Soup Croutons 
Muffins toasted Butter 
Raisin Gingerbread 
Tea (for adults) 


| Food Matertals Measure Weight 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Canned Corn 1 th. 
M Ik I pint 
Flour 2 tablespoonfu! 1s oz, 
Butter 2 tablespoonfuls I oz. 
Onion 1 slice 
Salt and pepper 
Muffins (any left-over) 
Butter 
Gingerbread ('4 recipe): 
Molasses , 
Sour Milk lg cupful 
Flour 1 1-6 cupfuls 
Lard 2 tablespoonfuls 
Raisins 46 cupful 
Soda and salt 


Tea 2 teaspoonfuls 
Sugar (for tea; 2 teaspoonfuls 
e a Milk (for tea) % cupful 
Wednesday, Breakfast 
e | Grapes 
Rolled Oats Milk 
ee In e Corn and Rye Gems Butter 
Coffee (for adults) 
| Milk (for children) 


Food Materials Measure Weight 
1 Ib. 


With an Ounce-a-Day Bran Dainty | Keolled Oats gies 114 cupfuls 3% oz. 


Corn-meal 1 cupful 5 02. 
Graham Flour I pon ke 5 oz. 
° . | Rye Flour I cupfu 5 oz. 
Most indoor people, young and old, need a laxative, you Lard 2 tablespoonfuls 1 oz. 
k - Seng i —- 3 OZ, 
r 4 aisins 4 cupfu 1} 4 
now. Milk I upful bee: 
“ = c one soda, baking-powder oS 
aa + anv c 2 p } e tablespoonfuls 
We eat too many fine foods, and they clog. We get too Cae os caitiea’ : ‘See 
; > > Milk (for cereal, coffee, and 
little roughage. antking) pas ? 514 cupfuls 
Wednesday, Dinner 


We remove the bran — which is Nature’s laxative — from spp 
. S oO Tr 
nearly all our wheat. So doctors agree that we should eat Lople Tapioca Fi? Bread and Butter 
T Apple Tapioca 
bran. Not ground bran, but flake bran. And we all know nae oe ¥! 
Food Materials Measure 


they are right. | whe Chonder: 
‘ (reserve some solid fish 
for Friday dinner) 
But clear bran is not inviting. week—it’s a delightful dish. a aw ne 
People start it, but soon quit. Note the better days that follow. paks | 


And bran is a daily need. Note the good cheer which Butter t tablespoontul 
Flour 1 tablespoonful 


comes from keeping fit. | salt and pepper 
utter 


$ cupful 








So we hide flake bran —25 Butter 
per cent—in luscious soft wheat Note how dullness disappears gi sa a 
flakes. That is Pettijohn’s. —also the need for drugs. You | {a 
S very > likes i . rs "2 , , ik e | Water, salt és 
Everybody likes it, and nobody will want every week like that ye <i einai 


ver tires. Serve it daily r it now— ; 
ever tires. Serve it daily for one Orderi w suidiiiteed Magi 
Scalloped Macaroni 
Bread and Butter 
Molasses Cookies Tea (plair r adults) 
Milk (for children) 


sa 7 
| Food Materials Measure Weight 
Scalloped Macaroni 
Macaroni 2 cupfuls 8 02. 
Tomatoes, canned 7 Oz. 


Cheese : 4% cupful (grated) I oz. 
Chicken Gravy left-over 


e ; 
A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran pseasoning 
Molasses Cookies 
(see Monday) e 
¢ 4 c : Tez 2 teaspoonfuls 
A breakfast dainty whose fla- fine patent flour with 25 per cent Milk (for drinking) aie cea 
vory flakes hide 25 per cent un- bran flakes. Use like Graham Thursday, Breakfast 
ground bran. flour in any recipe. Farina with Dates _ Eee 
ee on « Frenc oas 
Pettijohn’s Flour— 75 per cent Both sold in packages only. Coffee (for adults) 
- Milk (for children) 
Food Materials Measure 
Farina I 1-3 cuptuls 


Dates 
e ua er a Ss m * French Toast. 
Rye bread 12 slices 
Milk I pint 


CHICAGO Land (for fryi ; 
Lard (for frying) 3 tablespoonfuls 
Salt and pepper 
Butter P 
Coffee 4 tablespoonfuls 
Sugar (for coffee) 2 teaspoontuls 
Milk (for cereal, coffee, and 
drinking) 514 cupfuls 
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Croutons 
Butter 


Weight 
1 Ib. 


"2 oz, 
I oz, 


Milk 
Butter 


Veight 
Ib. 
4 oz, 


) OZ, 

| OZ, 

, OZ. 
oz, 
oz, 
4 02. 


Are you fighting waste 


in your kitchen ? 


Are you using the foods that are plentiful and 
saving the foods that are needed elsewhere — 
helping our soldiers to fight? This is a great ser- 
vice that the women of America are rendering. 
Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine help you to save the 
meat and wheat that must be saved. Help you to introduce 
some delightful new dishes to your family and friends, too. 
Try these new receipts that are economical, rich in food 
value, and delicious. Send for the Conservation Cook 
Book — you will find it helpful in your war-time cooking. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


CHEESE OMELET—Two eggs do the work of four 


2 tablespoonfuls Minute Tapioca 
11; tablespoonfuls salad oil 


4; teaspoonful mustard 4; teaspoonful salt 


Cook the Minute Tapioca, salt, pepper, cheese, and 
mustard in the hot milk for ten minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Add 4 tablespoonful of the salad oil and yolks 
of the eggs beaten until very light. Stir well, remove 
from the fire and fold into the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Put the remainder of the salad oil into an ome- 
let pan and when it bubbles pour in the prepared 

eggs, Gently shake the pan so the omelet will 


2 eggs 1 cup hot milk 

‘s teaspoonful pepper or paprika 

2 tablespoonfuls grated cheese 

not adhere to it and cook until it is a delicate brown 
(lifting up the sides to see). Stand your pan in the 
oven for few moments to cook the top. Lightly score 
the center and fold over. Remove to a hot platter and 
send to the table at once. Garnish with water-cress or 
parsley, if convenient. A butter substitute may be 
used instead of salad oil, and a heavy frying 

pan will answer for an omelet pan. 


Buy genuine tapioca. You will know it by the blue 
band and the Minute Man. It is made from 
genuine tapioca flour. 


Cherry Tapioca 
4 tablespoonfuls 
Minute Tapioca 
44 cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 
1 cup canned er 
eooked cherries 
Cherry juice 


Drain juice from can of cherries, add water 
to m?ke 1 pint. Heat in double boiler, add 
Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt. Cook 
until thick. Sweeten cherries and 

stir in. Pour into glass dish 

and serve with a sauce of 

cut marshmallows and 

cherry juice. Add 

few candied 

cherries. 


Penny Saver i 

% cup milk Minate 

2 tablespoonfuls La Tapioca 

Minute Tapioca 

legge % cup water : a Company 
63 N. Main St. 


3, eup chopped meat 
or fish Seasoning Orange, Mass. 


Please send me your 
Conservation Cook 
Book, which gives new and 


Heat the milk and water in double boiler, 
Add Minute Tapioca and cook 10 min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Add meat or Miduumicas vecsiote: tee 
fish. Beat egg separately and stir aia Saskeer ool Stinute 
in. Season to taste. Put iit bak- Gelatine : 
ing dish, cover with bread- . 
crumbs and bits of but- 
ter. Bake until it Name....... 
is completely 
brown. 

Address 


Grocer’s Name.............00.cscssesessesonee 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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S elect> 
REFRIGERATOR 


as you would 


New Home- 


Its just as 
IMPORTANT! 


Milk (to 


Corn-m« 
Drop Bis 


T is just as important to have a germ-proof refrigerator as it is 

to have a germ-proof home. The refrigerator is for the preser- 
vation of your food—and food is the most important partof your life. 
The stone-lined Belding-Hall refrigerator is absolutely germ- 


proof. The stone lining is covered with three coats of hard white 
enamel, is perfectly smooth, easy to clean and w:!! not crack or leak. 


To properly preserve food you must check decay. Unclean- 
liness breeds germs and germs cause decay. For that reason, clean- 
Jiness, and not cold, is the first thing to consider when purchasing 
a refrigerator. 


_ The Belding-Hall meets every possible test for cleanliness. But 
in addition to cleanliness, it is economical in ice consumption and 
has the highest cooling and food preservation qualities. 


Every part of the refrigerator is built for maximum service and 
absolute sanitation. The more you examine it, the more convinced 
will you be that the Belding-Hall is the refrigerator for your home. 


Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


* 
BELDING-HALL COMPANY 


BELDING MICHIGAN 
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Beef Stew 





Food Mater: al. 














AGun for Kitchen Soldiers 


tew: 
bed $ Shank 3 Ibe. 
(Reserve '2 of the meat 
after boiling ior Saturday) a 
Barle '¢ cupfu 2 OZ. 
ts ; 8 oz. 
14 _bs. 


Thursday, Dinner 

Dumplings 
Bread and Butter | 
Prune Jelly 


Weight 





Measure 





2 cup-uls 





Mik 34 cuptul 
‘ Baking-powder, sait 
Butter I oz. 
Pe Jl | 
Potatin 2 tablespoonfuls ‘tT oz. | 
Sugar % cupful 2 02. 
Thursday, Supper 
ake Soup Toast Sticks 
Sad Baked Pea | 





Dat 






Baked peas 






Food Materials 
Baked Pea Sour 


Oatmeal Bread and Butter 
Stuffed with Peanut Butter | 
Tea (for adults) | 
Milk (for children) 


Measure Weight 


: 
left-over 













Milk I pint 
Onion 1 small 
Butter 2 tablespoonfuls | 
Flour 2 tablespoonfuls | 
Toast Sticks use any dry bread } 
Butter I os. 
6 Dates 1-3 lb. 
Peanut Butter ’ 4 02, 
Tea 2 teasnoonfuls 
Sugar (for tea) 2 teaspoonfuls 
Milk (to drink) 2 cuptuis 
4 Friday, Breakfast 
Oranges : 
Corn-meal Mush a | 
Drop Biscuits . utter | 
r Coffee (for adults) } 
Milk (for children) 
} 
Food Materials Measure Weight | 





Oranges 
Corn-meal 
Drop Biscuits: 
















Butter 


Butter 








eta 
Sugar (for tea) 








] : ‘ 
1 heaping cupful 6 oz. 





Flour 2 cupfuls 1, Ib. 
Lard 2 tablespoonfuls I oz. 
Milk 1 cupful } 
Baking-powder, salt } 
Butter 2 02. | 
Coffee 1 tablespoonfuls ! 
Sugar 2 teaspoonfuls ! 
Milk (for cereal, coffee, and | 
drinking) 5'¢ cupfuls | 
Friday, Dinner 
Scalloped Fish and Cheese 
Sweet Potatoc Dressed Lettuce 
Corn-starch Pudding Custard Sauce 
Food Material Measure Weight 
Scalloped Fish 
Fish (see Wednesday) 
Cheese 5 oz. 
Milk I pint 
Flour 2 tablespoonfuls 
Butter 2 tablespoonfuls 
Potatoes ‘ 1's Ibs. 
Sweet Potatoes 1 Ib. 
Lettuce I small head 
Dressing: 
Olive-oil 3 tablespoonfuls 
Vinegar | 
_ Seasonings 
Corn-starch Pudding: 
Corn-starch 6 tablespoonfuls 
Milk 3 cupfuls i 
Sugar 3 tablespoonfuls 
Salt, vanilla 
Custard S | 
Milk I pint | 
Egg I 
Corn-s 1 tabiespoonful 
2 tablespoonfuls 


Food Mater Measure Weight 
Economical © 
ice lf cupful 2 0z 
Eggs : 
‘ord : 2 tablespoonfuls I oz. 


Cottage Puddir z: 


2 tablespoonfuls I oz. 


Sugar 1{ cupful 2 0Z. | 
Ege I | 
Milk 1g cupful | 
Flour I 'scuptuls 102. | 
Baking-powder, salt 

Raisin Sauce: 
Raisins } t cupful § oz. 
Corn-starch I tablespoonful 
Water 


2 teaspoonfuls 
2 teaspoonfuls | 
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* Cold Meat Shape 


OU know the goodness of Cox Gelatine desserts— 
those tasty, tempting, wholesome delicacies. Learn 
also its rare quality for transforming soups, salads and 
savories into the most delightful, appetizing and en- 


tirely “different” dishes. 


With the new Cox war-time recipe pamphlet, you can 
utilize left-over meats, vegetables and fruits in the most 
appetizing ways. Wnite for it—there is no charge. Ask 
for Cox's in the red-white-and-blue checkerboard box. 


* 





Instant. Powdered 


Ooxs 





GELATINE 


*COLD MEAT SHAPE 


1 envelope COX’S INSTANT POWDERED GELATINE, 3 cups 
(% |b.) cooked meat, | tablespoon chopped parsley, | hard-cooked egg, 3 cups 
(1% pints) stock, or water, | teaspoon salt, “4 teaspoon pepper. 


The meat used for this dish must be tender, as it will have no further 
cooking. A mixture of left-over meats, such as veal and ham, mutton and 
tongue, is good. Trim away all skin, gristle and superfluous fat, and cut meat 
into small pieces. Chop parsley very fine, and cut egg in thin slices. Rinse 
out a mold with cold water, and garnish it with egg and parsley. Season 
meat and place it in the mold. Pour stock or water into a saucepan, add 
Gelatine, and dissolve; then strain it over meat. Place in refrigerator over 
night, Turn out and garnish with parsley, Serves six to seven persons. 
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Cee oe Wafhers 


As practical in performance as it 1s_pleas- 
ing in simplicity. Handles the most delicate 
fabrics with the care and skill of human hands 


Not Merely a Washer 
But a Maytag 


May we send you the new Maytag 
Laundry Manual with our compliments ? 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


NEWTON, IOWA 
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An Old-Time Savory Stew 


(Continued from pag: 


oat-flakes may be made an jng nt. Do 
not use the long tube macaroni | "this pur. 
pose. Instead, utilize the many small varieties 
which come in almost innumera! shapes— 
rounds, ovals, stars, are only a gestion of 
the many possibilities. These cereals may be 
added to the stew raw , or sal y cooked 
Water, salt, pepper, and aig tod complete the 
list of materials necessary for t aking of 


real old-time savory stew. 
What proportion of each ingredient should 





be used is more or less variable and can be 
made to depend largely on the materials at 
hand. The following proportior produce 
excellent results and, in a general way, will be 
of valuable assistance in helping to evolve 
other equally good combinations. This recipe 
will serve eight people for a dinner, only one 
other course being necessary—and that one 
should be very simple. It might consist of a 


light salad with crackers and cofice or a simple 
dessert and coffee. 

Use two pounds of meat if it is partially bone, 
as oxtail, or part of the forequarter of mutton, 
If the meat has no bone, do not use more than 
one and one-quarter pounds. Into th 1€ kettle, 
which has been heated, place bits of fat cut 
from the meat. If none of this is available, use 
drippings or any other good fat. Try out the 
fat meat and remove the cracklings. These 
may be chopped and used for shortening in 
mutlins or corn cake. Into the fat slice three 
fairly good-sized onions. Cut the meat into 
small pieces, about two-inch cubes. roll in 
flour, and brown with the onion in the fat. To 
one-third cupful of flour add one teaspoonful 
of salt and one-fourth teaspoonful of black 
pepper. Roll the meat in this mixture. When 
the meat has browned well on every side—be 
sure not to let meat or onion burn—add two 
quarts of hot water, the flavoring herbs, and the 
vegetables. If fresh celery is being used, add 
one-fourth to one-half cupful chopped rather 
fine. When using the dried celery-leaves, one 
tablespoonful of crunched leaves will be sufi- 
cient. Add one tablespoonful of chopped fresh 
parsley or one teaspoonful of dried parsley. 
Besides these, add two teaspoonfuls of other 
herks. This may be a mixture of thyme, mar- 
joram, sweet-basil-leaf, or the flavor of only 
one of the these may be preferred by your fam- 
ily. Be sure that your measurements are abso- 
lutely level. Do not forget to drop in, at this 
point, one bay-leaf. 

After adding the flavoring and water, cook 
gently from one to two hours. Ii the meat is 
very tough, two hours will not be any too long 
This is especially true if oxtail is the meat used. 
The meat should be simmered very gently and 
not in any case allowed to boil vig sorously. 
Boiling will tend to toughen it instead of mz ak- 
ing it tender. The slow cooking will soften the 
connective tissue with which the muscles of the 
meat are held together. Now add all the vege- 
tables except the potatoes. If such vegetables 
as carrots, turnips, and parsnips are being 
used, wash, pare, and cut up enough to fil 
a quart measure. Do not forget the warn- 
ing previously given concerning th cutting— 
that it should not be too fine. Use this quan- 
tity whether any one vegetable or a mixture ol 
all three vegetables is being added. If dried 
peas or beans are being used in combination 
with the above-mentioned vegetables, use one 
pint of prepared vegetables and thr e-fourths 
cupful of dried peas or beans. ‘The latter 
should be prepared and partially co ked, sepa- 
rately, according to directions alread ly given. 
If the water has evaporated from the stew, add 
hot water to make up the loss; keep the amount 
of water constant. If any already cooked vege 

tables are to be added just before serving, make 
allowance for this when preparing th quantity 
of the uncooked ones. 

In fifteen minutes to one-half | 
adding the vegetables, add the cere! 
be used. Use one-half cupful of the 

| Or this may be partially cooked a1 
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WIREMOLD SAVES 


nay be 
may CURRENT AND EXPENSE 
ete he IREMOLD Extensions save 
. tet € electricity. They encourage 
King of | the use of single and double- 
bulb lights for reading table, wall, 
hould floor and piano lamps, instead of 
Shou old-fashioned multiple-bulb cluster- 
can be chandeliers. And Wiremold Exten- 
rials at sions can be installed at a price you 
oduc can afford—only a fraction of the 
roduce amount required for under - the - 
will be plaster extensions. SAVE LABOR 
evolve AND STEEL AND IMPROVE 
be YOUR HOME — INSTALL 
5 Feces \_ WIREMOLD EXTENSIONS - 
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Saving Home Current With 


srerIURee, 


A Wiremold Ex. 
tension provides 
light for dark passage- 
ways or closets and 
does it without dirt 


It Makes Possible New Extensions Necessary to Use Single Lights Instead of Clusters 


and Chandeliers. 


and Dirt of Old-Fashioned Methods. 


O save electricity in the 

home and thus help the 

Government requires that 
one light should be burned where 
several were used before the war. 
But if you artistically place 
these lights with inexpensive 
Wiremold Extensions, you can 
not only save current but im- 
prove your home lighting sys- 
tem as well. 

And you can bring the im- 
provement about quickly and 
without annoyance. 

To install Wiremold Exten- 
sions, you don’t have to disturb 
your walls or floors at all. First, 
the Wiremold is securely at- 
tached to wall or ceiling, then 
wires are pushed through it, 


neutral tone enamel in which it 
is finished. But if necessary the 
casing may be tinted to exactly 
match walls or ceiling, thus 
making it almost invisible. 

It is a patriotic duty to have 
enough electrical extensions to 
save all the current you can. 
Call in your local contractor 
and he will quickly give you 
an idea of the small expense 
of installation—only a frac- 
tion of what it would have 
cost you by the old methods. 


Current Where You Need It 


With an electrical connection 
right within reach, no longer will 
you allow your electric iron or 


Avoid Big Installation Expense, Damage to Your Walls and Floors, 
Makes Homes More Convenient and Beautiful. 


One strong light on your reading 
table or over your dresser is enough. 
And you soon appreciate this restful 
softness and unconsciously form the 
habit of using Jess current. 

You can now place shaded drop, 
floor or wall lamps exactly where you 
need them for the soft, tasteful lighting 
of your bed chambers, living rooms and 
on your tables. 

No more standing on shaky chairs 
to screw a plug into your chandelier— 
you have the connection right where 
you need it, inconspicuous, eco- 
nomical and out of the way. 


W iremold 
Free Home Book 


If interested in saving current and 
at the same time improving your 
home, send for “WIREMOLD IN 
YOUR HOME,” which illustrates its 
many uses and explains how extended 


retables connected, and the jobis done— vacuum cleaner to waste current electrical connections will increase 
hia bringing a light to you, and because the connection is not your domestic happiness and comfort. 
| pale dispensing with the wastefulness convenient. 

tine of having several serve you from You will also use just enough The American Conduit Mfg. Co. 
$ quan- a distance. light for soft, shaded effects, as Established 1902 

vat Nor does Wiremold mar your the old-fashioned cluster-chan- New Kensington, Pa. 

ri ph " home in any respect. It is in-  delier glare is as wasteful as it Conduits Company Limited 

use one dependently decorative in the is objectionable. Sole Distributors for Canada, Torcnto 
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Baked in old-fashioned pan 


& photograph of two 
loavy. oi breadbaked 
from ~qua’‘ quantities 
of th. same dougli at 
the same time in the 
same ovcn. The 
Pyrex dish and the 
metal pan are ex- 
actly the same size 


Baked in Pytex 


Bakes bread an inch higher 


Bake in Pyrex once—you will never again use an old-fashioned pan 


ee 


Ive Test 


“Won't {¢ break when I put it cold into my 


oven?''=you ask. 


This photograph shows 


that cven if you put Pyrex on ice and poured 
boiling water into it, it would not break 


ae 


Baked in Ordinary Pan Baked in Pyrex 


Cut your Pyrex loaf 
ordinary bread. 


compare it with your 
You will be amazed to see 


how much finer in texture, how much lighter 


160 


the Pyrex bread is 


HE next time you bake bread, try this 
test. You will scarcely believe your 
eyes when you see the difference in 

the result! 
The bread baked in the old-fashioned 
pan —the bread you have always been 
proud of—will actually look shrunken and 


pale beside that baked in Pyrex. 

Your Pyrex bread will rise usually about 
an inch higher! All the crusts will be 
evenly, beautifully browned. ‘The texture 
of each slice will be finer than any you have 
ever seen before 


Scientists tell us there aretwokinds of heat 
in the oven—hot air heat and the heat which 
radiates from the wallsand bottom of the oven. 
Hot air heat forms only one-third of the heat 
in the oven. Two-thirds is radiant heat. 

Only the hot air can heat a metal pan. 
Just as an iron shutter keeps out the sun’s 
rays, so every metal pan keeps out radiant 
heat. Just as a window pane lets in the 
warmth of sunlight, so all the oven heat 
floods through Pyrex. 


This is why the food inside gets all the heat 
instead of just one-third. ‘This is why every food 
cooked in Pyrex is so thoroughly, so evenly done, 
why it is so much more delicious. 


March Good Housekeeping 


Patriotic women use Pyrex 
Women are using Pyrex because it spares 
the metal the Government so greatly needs; 
because itsaves fuel, as it requires about one- 
half less heat; because it helps them ‘‘ Hoover- 
ize."" For example, Pyrex casseroies make meat 
so much more tender that even the cheap cuts are 


delicious 


Oven heat does not break it 

You need not be afraid of Pyrex because it is 
transparent. You could sei a Pyrex dish or a 
cake of ice and pour boiling water on it. Even 
this will not break :t. Pyrex never chips. flakes 
or crazes. It never rusts, burns out or discolors 
After years of use, it is clean, beautiful, exactly 
as good as the day you bought ii 


See the many dishes 

Dealers everywhere sell Pyrex. Ask to see all 
the Pyrex dishes. Each one is guaranteed not to 
break in the oven. 

Be sure the name Pyrex is in each dish. Then 
buy your first dish. See for yourself how durable 
it is, how much better it bakes, how much easier 
it is to clean, how dainty it is to serve in. Like 
thousands of other up-to-date women, you will 
want to Pyrex your whole kitchen — you wil 
never again use an old-fashioned pan. 

Send for the free illustrated booklet, 
Facts About Cooking.” 


PYREX SALES DIVISION 
213 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y- 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


“New 


of: 
Manufactured by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Technical Glass 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
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the stew later. This partial cooking overcomes 
the tendency for the stew to cling to the bottom 
of the kettle when the cereal is added raw. 
This separate cooking takes more heat, how- 
ever, and this is a factor. if gas or electricity is 
being used. The tendency to cling to the kettle 
may be obviated by careful adjustment of the 
heat and, if gas is being used, by the placing of 
anasbestos mat directly over,the flame. Either 
when the vegetables were added or at this point, 
add one tablespoonful of salt and one-half tea- 
nful each of pepper and paprika. 

One-half hour before serving add the pota- 
toes, cut in chunks, using one quart measure- 
ful. Less potatoes may be used, but they are 
inexpensive now, and add much to the nutri- 
tive value of the stew. Dumplings may or 
may not be served with the stew. If they are 
added, less bread or none at all need be served 
at the meal. To make dumplings, mix and sift 
together two cupfuls of bread flour, four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix to a soft dough with a knife, 
using about three-fourths of a cupful of milk. 
Shape slightly between two spoons and drop 
into the stew—which should be boiling at this 
point—twelve minutes before it will be ready 
toserve. Put on the cover and do not remove 
it until the time is up. 

Now lift the dumplings from the kettle with 
a skimmer and place them around the edge of 
the platter. Pile the stew in the center of 
the platter. The savory aroma from the con- 
tents of the platter will call your hungry fam- 
ily toa dinner that will prove as appetizing as 
it is patriotic. 


Hindering the Big Job 


Continued from page 44) 


The cry tor food from all our allied nations 
grows daily more insistent. Meanwhile we 
content ourselves by begging the people to be 
economical, to abstain from this or that on 
such and such a day. Meanwhile we are 
neglecting to put into effect some of the most 
potent and easily accomplished economies that 
can be imagined. An order of the Food Ad- 
ministration forbidding the manufacture of 
white flour would save nearly thirty percent 
of our wheat; another order requiring that 
barley, rye, and Indian corn should constitute 
three-fifths of the cereal consumption of our 
country would set free 300,000,000 bushels of 
our wheat. We at home would be none the 
less well nourished. If our people eat the 
whole products of rye, barley, and Indian 
corn they will be thoroughly and completely 
nourished, in so far as cereals are concerned, 
and we need shed no tears over the possible 
lack of food for our milch cows. We have 
plenty of other materials available for them. 

_ My one desire is to see a new era in nutrition 
In our country. A diet based upon sound 
scientific principles, economically prepared, 
and shorn of all its ornaments is easily secured. 
All we need is the purpose to do it and the 
proper advice to have it done. We all know 
the great burden which rests upon the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders; we should lighten it in every 
possible way that we can. There are just two 
Ways to proceed. One is to disentangle from 


the control of our food all trade interests of 
every description. The second way is to ad- 
vise the use of simple, wholesome, nutritious 


foods and spare that one food product which 
above all others is needed by our Allies, 
namely, wheat. ; 

I sin erely hope that the Congress will au- 
thorize Without delay a general fixing of prices. 
Each price that is fixed in its basic fundamental 
material must have all the products of that 
material fixed in price so that no undue profi- 
teering may be possible. With fixed prices 
should go allotted portions. There is no reason 
Why a rich man should have more than a poor 
man, Bread, meat, and fuel cards should be 
Issued from White House to the log cabin. 


| An Old-Time Savory Stew | 








“Where Do They Get That Flavor?”’ 


That Fascinating Puffed Grain Flavor 


Thousands of women, at food alone. The grains are sealed in 
expositions, ask where we get guns, then rolled for an hour in 
that wondrous flavor in Puffed 550 degrees of heat. That ex- 


treme toasting—and that alone 
—makes Puffed Grains taste like 
nuts. 


Wheat and Rice. 
We tell them this: That al- 
mond flavor comes from heat 


Why These Airy Bubbles? 


atom of the whole grain feeds. 
Cooking and baking will break 
part of the food cells. Puffing 
blasts them all. 
Think of these as scientific 
foods, though they seem like food 


blasts everv confections. 
food cell to Grains 
Puffed y Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


pieces. A puffed in 
hundred this way do 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


They ask why Puffed Grains 
areso big, so flimsy and so porous. 
That is due to steam explosions. 
After an hour of toasting the 
grains are shot from guns. The 
inner moisture changes to steam, 





million not tax the 
steam ex- stomach. 
plosions oc- And thereis 
cur in every no waste. 
kernel. There are 
They ask the reason for this three kinds, so you get a variety. 
heroic process. Is it just to Serve like other cereals, mix with 
make enticing cereal tidbits? fruit, float in bowls of milk. Let 
No; it is done to make whole hungry children eat them dry like 
grains wholly digestible. Thisis peanuts. Use as wafers in soups. 
Prof. Anderson’s process for mak- Among all the food dainties 
ing hygienic grain foods. When made of wheat, rice or corn, 
grainsare pufled in this way,every Puffed Grains stand supreme. 






Mornings At Night 
Serve Like Float in 
Other Mitr 

Cereals 
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Use Your Muffin Pan More 


and help to conserve the wheat supply. 
Corn muffins make an agreeable change 
from white flour bread, and give a variety 
to the meals, appreciated by all members 
of the family. 

* 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


is an ideal leavener for corn muffins, as 
it permeates every particle of the batter, 
so the muffins come from the oven light, 
of even texture, tender, and with that 
delicious, nutty flavor of good corn meal. 


Prof. Allyn Says: “| have known Rumford Baking 
Powder well and favorably for many years. It is efficient, 
economical and is composed of perfectly wholesome and 
healthful ingredients.” 


Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps."’ We will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 


RUMFORD COMPANY PROVIDENCE, R. L 


N71 11-17 
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Fashions 
(Continued from page 6 


and there is a jersey cloth coat on page 7s 
which will serve the purpose o: town al 
country wear. 

And what shall be the hat to wear with the 
suit? This is a question already «nswered to 
some extent, as spring hats have a way of 
appearing with our heaviest snow-storms 
Apparently we may wear what becomes ys 
provided that if it be small and po-sessed of g 
brim the brim shall turn down, and that if } 
be large, the brim shall flare up 1 Lexpectedly 
at the back or side.» Whether brims are large 
or small, there is a distinct feeling that they 
are short in the back and longer in the fron}: 
in the larger hats this gives the scooplike shape, 
and in the smaller ones it is reminiscent of the 
poke bonnet. The turban, which is frequently 
tricorn in shape, and the beret-like models 
continue to hold their own; some of the newer 
models on this order are covered with flowers, 


Afternoon 


There is no prettier dress for afternoon wear 
than that in a combination of Georgette 
crépe and foulard. It is soft in line, varied 
in color, and has a becomingness which en- 
dears it. Another pretty new note of the sea- 
son is the printed Georgette crépe which may 
be had in dark colors for street wear and in 
light colors for dinner and informal evening 
wear. This movement toward printed Georg- 
ette crépes for evening is in sympathy with 
the foulards for the daytime, as it does not 
replace the Georgette crépe of one color for 
house wear—in dark colors for those who 
want it, and in lovely peach, yellow, blue, 
and rose shades where more intense color is 
desired. 


Bring Out Your Personality 
(Continued from page 7 


mind. The intelligent woman disdains to 
borrow her opinions, and should disdain to 
borrow her clothes. And that is exactly what 
conventional dresses are—borrowed clothes. 
If, as the old Puritans believed, any gar- 
ment but the deadly dull were a sin, then na- 
ture would have given us all fur coats or 
| feathers, and the problem would have been 
settled. But nature did not, and society is in 
continual search for distinction. \s long as 
; fashion created distinction, to be fashionably 
| gowned brought. a certain satisfaction, but 
fashion is now overrun by machine produc 
tion, and the search for distinction has been 
compelled to take a new path. Anybody can 
be fashionably dressed now when factories 
turn out thousands of “the latest models” 
over night, so to be distinctively dressed we 
must turn to the artists. Instead of creating 
| pictures of beautiful women, many modem 
| artists are creating the beautiful women them- 
| selves, for the charm of the pretty woman now 
| fades utterly away in comparison with the 
| plainer woman whose wardrobe is artistic. 
| Every woman wants to dress better for less 
| money, to bring out her own best points and 


{| emphasize her own personal charm. And 4 





new way to do all this has been found, and is 
being followed successfully by women. | | 

This way of dressing is simple. practical 
and beautiful, as you see from the photographs 
on pages 70 and 71. It provides suitable ane 
becoming gowns, wraps, and hats for evel! 
sort of occasion, from plain serge or washabl 
gowns for morning wear to lovely costume 
for the evening. And a complete wardrobe 0! 
this kind takes less material, and costs very 
much less than the usual wardrobe. 

On this new plan the complet wardrobe 
often consists of only two sleeveless slips, 0m 
of some such material as gabardine or setge 
the other of something like velvet oF silk 
crépe; two under-tunics, one oi some such 
material as Georgette crépe, the other of some 
such material as batiste; and two over-tunls, 
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At their Anniversary Dinner 
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7 oe ea if ics 
When the Neighbor s Children | «' 
, hiffo 


Came Down with Typhoid j| *: 


When the two little Burnham girls were laid low with dan- 
gerous typhoid, about the only impulse in this spic-and-span 
suburb was a feeling of pity for the well-liked little sufferers 
and their worried parents. It never occurred to anyone that the 


sickness in the Burnham home menaced the entire community. lining 

The town was defenceless against the invasion of epidemic. pig 
because its people neglected home disinfection. As disease fol- entire 
lows the lines of least resistance, epidemic had an easy time of eve 
there. First one stricken family, then another, and another Pr 


until finally hundreds succumbed ! hesid 


Disinfection might have saved the Burnham children; it cer- are 1 


tainly would have prevented the deadly spread of the epidemic. = 
So th 


Make a better Fight Against Disease cum 
than it can Make against You | 


Upon 
Lysol is economical; a 50c bottle added to water makes 5 gallons of fo gui 
powerful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Get a bottle today. placed 
Make systematic household disinfection a regular duty. Use a few drops ine pi 
of Lysol in the water when you wipe window-sills and other woodwork. 
Use it in scrubbing-water and in garbage-cans, sinks, drains, dark sunless \ 
corners, and wherever flies gather or breed. Be especially vigilant when i {a 
sickness is rife. 
Remember, there is but One True r 
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d by medical proct On 


Wf all civiieed countcies 
Lysol Toilet Soap Send for 
ContainsLysol,and killsgerms 


dren adopted by the 
aed physi- 
Contains Lysol, and therefore Free Samples 
protects the skin from germ in- on razor and shaving - brush, 
Send your name in- light 


all the Leadi i 
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fection. Itis refreshingly sooth- 

ing and healing and helpful for andaddress for free fection, and gives the antisep- steel 
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Lysol Shaving Cream 


aod reliobility in 
improving the skin. Ask your 
dealer. If he hasn't got it, ask ShavingCreamand will enjoy it. If your dealer 
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him to order it for you. Price 
25c. 


LEHN & FINK 


Lysol Toilet Soap 
with interesting 
and helpful litera- 
ture on Lysol 


hasn't got it, ask him to oo 
a supply for you. Price 25c. j 


99 William St., New York 
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Bring Out Your Personality | 


cne of chifion, the other of Georgette crépe. 
‘The under-tunic sometimes serves as guimpe, 
cometimes as corset cover, and sometimes as a 
combination of corset cover and petticoat. 

The simplest complete costume consists of 
ene slip, two under-tunics, and one over- 
tunic. For morning and plain afternoon wear 
one may use a long sleeved under-tunic with a 
satin slip. [or nice afternoon wear, one adds 
the chiffon over-tunic, while for evening one 
changes to the short-sleeved under-tunic. The 
inexpensive wardrobe such as this is made in 
two colors—say a blue satin slip with a blue 
silk crepe under-tunic and a gray, or mauve 
over-tunic of chiffon. 

The more expensive wardrobes bring in 
three and four colors. Of course, one may 
use as many colors as she chooses, but for the 
inexpensive wardrobe very few colors should 
be used, as then anything one has may be 
worn with anything else one has. 

For the more elaborate costume one may 
have for formal afternoon wear a short sleeved 
brown velvet or gold satin slip to be worn 
with a long sleeved under-tunic of gold chiffon. 
And for evening with this wardrobe one may 
wear a short sleeved under-tunic of orange 
‘hiffon with an over-tunic of Georgette crépe 
hand painted in orange and gold. 

A coat for such a wardrobe is often “double 
faced.” For morning and afternoon one may 
wear a coat of Poiret twill or velvet with 
the collar fastened high; and in the evening 
one may turn the coat ‘and wear the lining | 
side out with the collar turned back. Many 
of these coats have been made with satin 
linings painted most beautifully in oils, as 
a new and secret process is used to keep 
the oils from running. This type of lining is 
entirely new and is done in the most beautiful 
of evening colors. 

Hats, bags, and parasols, everything except 
shoes, are furnished with these costumes, and 
besides being practical to begin with, they 
are more practical all the time, as the colors 
for additions to the wardrobe are always chosen 
with relation to the things one already has. 
So the wardrobe is interchangeable and ac- 
cumulative—positively everything goes with 
everything else. 


Upon request, Good Housekeeping 2 ill be glad 
fo give information as to where orders may be | 
placed for individual costumes of this kind, and 
the prices for which they may be made. 


Make Your Hats At Home | 


Continued from page 65) 





them over the steam for about three minutes, 
then put a tight band of buckram or ribbon 
about the outside of the hat, using the hat as 
aiorm, and leave it over night. 

Wings may be laid under a warm iron—not 
hot and left over night. In the morning 
they will be delightfully smooth and new. 

lo curl ostrich feathers, steam them over 
a pan of boiling water until very wet, being 
careful not to burn them, then pull the feath- 
ers between a silver knife and the thumb held 
tightly. Do not cut them or pull them out, 
and they will spring back and curl nicely. 


What to Buy When Remaking a Hat 


; hn must have a sewing machine; sharp 
je sors; long No. 7 milliner’s needles; wire 
Dig strong cotton thread; silk thread to 
natch the material, if necessary: heavy and 
light bu kram; frame wire, regular sailor 
ae wie lace wire; a tube of milliner’s 
dl gy : | is to be glued, as a stiff hat 
“gaile ords necessary, although string 
whey veddine when the material must be 
ges. oe for panne velvet or special 
<b ay need padding, always pad 
eye rid ve ts any necessary foundations 
nt ol trimming you may use; and 

m lor lining. If the hat is to be a rolling | 








Fast Baking and Slow Baking 
At the Same Time In This 


“BOLO 


OVEN 


Big Oven—Little Oven 


Here is an oven that is proving a wonderful convenience, 
and a wonderful time and fuel saver to the housewives of 
America. It enables you to have two different temperatures 
in the same oven at the same time. No waiting for one thing 
to be finished before starting another. Fast baking, slow 
baking, wet baking, dry baking—all can be done at the same 


time. 


The BOLO No. 180 OVEN goes right on top of a gas, oil, 
coal, alcohol or gasoline stove. The metal shelf in the middle 
(see illustration) is the flue plate that divides the oven into 
two distinct and different ovens and provides perfect circula- 
tion for both. The lower oven, being half the size of the 
ordinary oven, heats up twice as quickly and with half the con- 
sumption of fuel. This makes a perfect oven for fast baking. 

The upper oven, which gets its heat from the oven below, maintains 
a temperature of about half that of the lower oven. This upper oven 
is where you bake your beans and other slow-baking dishes. 

The Bolo oven can be used as one big oven when a large dish is to 
be cooked, merely by removing the flue plate from the center to the 
top. You’ll see how simple it all is when you see one. 

Examine a Bolo at the store. Note the double glass door, the hand- 
some finish, the sturdy construction throughout. Then consider what 
a Bolo would mean in your home—the convenience, the time and 

money saved—and we feel sure that you will join 
the army of women who are proud possessors of 
this wonderful oven. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Bolo, be sure to write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


things for the kitchen Makers of the Griswold Waffle Iron and 
is your assurance of Griswold Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware 


quality. Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


This trade mark on 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Make Your Hats At He . 


sailor a frame must be purchased that pa 
according to the pattern and can be cut at 
top to suit. A sailor which does not roll mg 
have a brim at any angle, as a searn used. 
| the back. will adjust the angle. It is ideal 
have a hat as a pattern to copy. When 
hats over, observe the stitches carefully 
' take your pattern from the old hat. Tf 
are buying new material be sure to get mi 
| liner’s materials, Lyon’s velvet, milli 
satin, and so forth. To make a hat e 
each thing must be done with precision. 
| foundations are very essential, the bias 
must be well cut, afid the patterns carefully 
followed. If the foundations are good, it j 
comparatively easy to get a workmanlike ha 


To Change Crowns 

To raise the crown in a last year’s hat, 
the crown off near the headsize and put 3 
| stiff buckram around the outside of the heads 
size—one inch taller than the desired diffep: 
ence in height—and sew the buckram y 
long stitches to the headsize. Place the croy 
| at the desired angle over the buckram, wi 
the back of the crown and the back of 
brim carefully together, pin all around, ¢ 
| sew with half-inch stitches. Trim over 
buckram. A bias fold of the material may 
used over the buckram if no trimming 
desired. ‘To make a bias French fold, cut @ 
bias piece twice as wide as desired, 
under even edges to meet the center, t 
again to make a fold which does not q 
reach the top of the bias, and sew with g 
stitch. This may be used over the buck 
in raising crowns. 

To lower a crown, cut the crown and sewif 
back on the headsize in the same manner @ 
it was sewed before ripping. 

. In making or changing a crow , obse 
CW onvenience carefully the crown that you wish to cop 
and from this cut a pattern, if possible. M 

‘ the crown in some cheap.material, and th 

When buying new ware for her if it is tot conpect ak aaa pattern, un 


i the shape is as desired. It is impossible 
kitchen and household the modern explain shortly how to make individual crown 


woman demands not only durability only be sure of yourself, and try them, for 
they are really simple. Sometimes when 
but beauty as well. And she seeks new crown je cut te scctions, kauand ane 
conveniences that lighten her work seaming it together it is put together wi 
j cords of velvet covered string. Soft cro 
are sewed to the brim by using one of 
Note advantages of the Coffee Pot shown above, representative cords between the crown and the brim 
of the unusual beauty and convenience of all Mirro pieces. sewing the crown to the hat through the a 


(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable handle. * (2) H : : “ Thi : 
ie , . * (2) Handle with short, tight stitches. This cord in @ 
sockets welded on—no rivets—no leakage—no crevices—a one-piece bott z th -rown j lly larger than 
construction. (3) Spout welded on. * (4) Welded combination hinge ottom of the crown 16 usuaby ite ba 
ead mwa tipger—no ie nag + nage to loosen. (5) the cords used in seaming the crown. : 
ivetiess, no-burn, ebonized knob. (6) Flame guard prevents handle To make a fitted crown with a soft top, cit 
from burning. (7) Famous Mirro finish, easy to keep like new. (8) , _ _ ‘ = > —_ ling t a Dp tte 
Beautiful Colonial design. Also designed in plain, round style. a buckram irame according to a pa 
form that fits around the hat, smaller att 


*Please note that the star features, 2 and 4, belong top than at the bottom—seam in the back, ai 

exclusively to Mirro Aluminum wire the top and bottom of the frame as ¢ 
s ; scribed below. Cover the wire with a bias 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company soft buckram, using long stitches, cut a B 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A, strip of the material one inch wider than ti 
buckram, for the crown, or if the crown 1s 


be crushed make it three inches wider than & 
buckram, and stretch it over the buckram. 
bias piece will stretch about two and a ha 
inches. Turn the bias edges over the top @ 


x the bottom of the frame, then sew to @& 
buckram from inside the crown; be carél 
not to take the stitches through the cro 
The stitches must be long. If the crown 8# 

be crushed, crush it only slightly, as 8 


work will be more professional if not crush 


ALUMI =a | 
v & To make a soft top to this crown, cut 


oval piece of material one and a _— he 
: larger than the top of the crown, shirt &&® 

> a} r 
Reflects Good Housekeeping outside, pin into the crown, and try on tos 
if it is correctly adjusted. Sew this tops 
from underneath with over and over stitcies 


a 
>) (@) but do not take the stitches through. Ify 
[e 2 DPE NWS wwe) || wish, the top may be put lace wire 
Z = { Ml, ay put on a lace 
we eA Soper De ss XS o4.™\ shirring a wire on the edge of the oval plee 


CARBON IRAN) | Tues Lessons 1N REMAKING HATS Mil 
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